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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


REPRESENTATIVE WOOD of Indiana 
has made the formal presentation of the 
Republican party’s case on which it be- 
lieves the public should elect its members 
to Congress. It gives no program for the 
future. It rests the case upon twelve 
achievements of the party. 

The first is the enactment of the protec- 
tive tariff. And the tariff Mr. Wood be- 
lieves is the main issue, for he says that this 
tariff “restored” prosperity by protecting 
the home market. But in the same para- 
graph he cites as one of its chief merits the 
fact that 63 per cent. of all imports come 
in free. The other items in Mr. Wood’s 
catalogue of the achievements of the last 
five years are more interesting. He cites 
the reduction of taxes, the decrease in the 
national debt, and the establishment of 
the budget. These are all creditable 
achievements. They are not particular 
arguments gor one party or the other |for 
both parties favored them] except in so 
far as the Republican party can count 
upon a continuance of Mr. Mellon’s 
ability in the direction of the Treasury. 
The President’s policy on foreign loans, to 
which Mr. Wood calls attention, can 
hardly be called a brilliant success. Mr. 
Wood speaks of the reform and liberaliza- 
tion of laws for the benefit of war veterans. 
Whether it be blame or praise which the 


passage of the bonus merits, both parties 
can claim an almost equal share, except 
that the President stood firm against it. 
The laws embodying the Morrow com- 
mittee’s recommendations for aviation 
are worthy of mention, and the Rogers 
bill which reorganized the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service was of far-reaching 
consequence. But more important than 
all of these is the act restricting immigra- 
tion. This marked a notable and benefi- 
cent change in our policy. Mr. Wood 
might properly have dwelt more specifi- 
cally on Mr. Hughes’s achievements in the 
Washington Conference and in the instiga- 
tion of the Dawes plan. Altogether it 
is a good record of accomplishment. 

On the other side of the picture, the Re- 
publican party under President Harding 
brought into high places in Washington 
the lowest order of character that has ap- 
peared there in recent times. Under the 
pressure of exposure Mr. Coolidge cleaned 
up the situation. But in that whole 
episode the Republican party did not ap- 
pear as zealots in the cause of political 
honesty. However, that would have 
passed from the short memory of politics 
if the recent Republican primaries had 
not demonstrated that the pillars of the 
party have a callous if not cynical regard 
for the use of money in elections. Some 
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of the testimony that came out in the 
Senate’s investigation of the Pennsylvania 
primaries made the tariff appear more as a 
purchasable graft than as the national 
restorative which it appears to be in Mr. 
Wood’s eyes. 

What does the record indicate for the 
future if the Congress is Republican? 
Very little. Nor is this peculiar to the 
Republican party. If the Democrats 
should control Congress it would probably 
not change the course of events greatly. 
Tax reduction, the immigration law, the 
Washington Conference; practically every 
important item but the tariff bill has had 
about as great a proportion of Demo- 
cratic support as of Republican. Some 
of the measures have had more. And the 
Democrats would not try to revise the 
tariff with Mr. Coolidge in the Presidency, 
though they might reduce taxes more 
than the Republicans. 

Probably more Senators and Congress- 
men will be elected or defeated on the 
prohibition issue, which majority leader 
Tilson says is not in politics, than on any 
issue which he or Mr. Wood or any 
Democrat will select as “paramount.” 
And aside from prohibition, personalities 
and purely local questions must be of 
more than usual importance, for there is 
no compelling national issue to arouse 
voters’ allegiance to either party. 

The attempt to make it appear that the 
Congressional election is an endorsement 
or a repudiation of Mr. Coolidge is very 
far-fetched, for he has not outlined any 
program for which he needs a Republican 
majority. 


The Tariff, Liquor, 
And the Two Parties 


THE PARTY SYSTEM is the piece of 
machinery by which the people of the 
United States have been accustomed to 
deciding the larger questions which have 
confronted them. One of these larger 
questions is whether Federal prohibition 
is the best. method of inducing sobriety 
and maintaining order and well being. 
On this question, the machinery of the 
party fails to work. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Representative John Tilson, the major. 
ity leader of the House, recently’said: 


No one can deny that prohibition is an 
important question in which there is great 
public interest, but no one can rightfully say 
that it is more important than all other ques- 
tions that affect directly our national pros- 
perity. Prohibition is not, and never has 
been, an issue between the two great historic 
parties. Protection to American labor and 
industries has been for a long time the funda- 
mental issue. The Republican party has 
favored this policy, while the Democratic 
party has opposed it. 

Those who bear allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic party nationally are as hopelessly 
divided on the question of prohibition as those 
who make up the Republican party. Party 
lines have never been drawn on this subject 
in Congress, and so far as I recall, not even ina 
single state legislature has it ever been an 
issue between the two major parties. 

If the people should return the Democrats 
to control in national affairs and soup houses 
again became popular in the large cities by 
reason of opening our gates to a flood of goods 
made with cheap labor, it would not matter 
much whether individual members of Con- 
gress have wet or dry proclivities. It is 
perfectly certain, at any rate, that the great 
majority of the national House and Senate 
will be elected upon issues having little or no 
connection with prohibition. Until either 
the Republican party or the Democratic party 
adopts prohibition as the principal issue of a 
campaign, it will only make for confusion to 
attempt to force a relatively minor matter 
into the foreground as a controlling issue. 


Which is to say that under the party sys- 
tem the people can vote on but one issue 
atatime. And in Mr. Tilson’s estimation 
a tried and a true old issue is much safer 
than a new one full of high explosives. 
But the party system in theory is not 
quite so limited as that. It is a conflict 
between two political philosophies. Under 
the Democratic theory the people have 
delegated to the Federal Government 
power to act on a few questions in which 
all have a common interest. All agree 
upon the necessity of raising money to 
support the government—hence a tariff 
for revenue falls within Democratic doc- 
trine. But all have not a common interest 
in a tariff to protect a woolen manufacturer 
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—hence it falls outside Democratic doc- 
trine. Theoretically, the same philosophy 
would prevent a Democrat from support- 
ing the McNary Haugen measure. And 
the theory of governmental activity to 
promote particular fortunes, which justi- 
fies the tariff for the Republicans, ought 
to justify some method of promoting the 
farmers’ fortunes. Also a theory which 
favors paternal help to prosperity would 
naturally lend itself toward paternal 
regulation of such habits as drinking, 
smoking, chewing gum, and the philosophy 
that balked at the interference of a Federal 
tariff would naturally balk at the inter- 
ference of Federal prohibition. 
However, at present neither party can 
carry its philosophy to a logical conclusion. 
Most of the Democrats are opposed to a 
protective tariff and in favor of the prohi- 
bition amendment. The Republicans are 
equally divided on prohibition. Nor will 
they carry their philosophy of government- 
made prosperity as far west as Iowa. But 
if the tariff really becomes the issue, its 
relation to the present condition of the 
country debated in able fashion in the 
press and on the stump, that in itself will 
partially compensate for a lack of crystal- 
lization of party lines on other matters. 


Combating Traffic 


In Fraudulent Securities 


THE MARCH 


THE CAVEAT EMPTOR PRINCIPLE 
of the common law held that a buyer’s 
judgment must be his protection against 
unwise purchases. On the other hand, 
the common law also holds that no one 
may obtain money under false pretenses. 
Public opinion has been getting stricter 
and stricter in its conception of what are 
fair pretenses or promises in the selling of 
stocks and bonds. Many of the states 
have passed blue sky laws, and the Federal 
Post Office is constantly prosecuting get- 
rich-quick promoters who use the mails. 

But the law can never protect the buyer 
as well as can wise judgment on his part. 
If the vast sums which are yearly lost to 
the public in fraudulent securities are to 
be largely reduced, it must be by giving the 
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buyers the knowledge of how to beware of 
“fakes.” It is, therefore, gratifying to 
see that the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America has created a special 
bureau for this purpose. It will be con- 
ducted by Arthur G. Davis, who has been 
in charge of similar activities as the head 
of the Investors’ Protective Bureau Inc., 
a public welfare organization supported 
by Chicago bankers. Regarding the pur- 
pose of the new department Mr. Davis 
recently said: 


In the last five years, more than 9,000 men 
and women have besought me to recover 
savings they lost in trying to get something 
for nothing or to get rich quick. We have 
been able to recover quite a sizable amount 
of these losses and, better, to prevent much 
greater losses. These results were made 
possible quite largely by the constant co- 
operation of members of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. It is the 
purpose of this new department of the as- 
sociation to augment in every State and in 
Canada the support of organized investment 
banking houses of the country in driving out 
fraud and the traffic in questionable securities. 


Are Our Corporations 
Frank With the Public? 


THE WHITE HOUSE spokesman said 
that the President was going to study 
the current practices of corporations in 
accounting to their stockholders in order to 
see if the Federal Government should do 
anything to improve those practices. He 
was led to this decision by an article which 
Professor W. Z. Ripley contributed to the 
current discussion of that subject. 

Most corporations in this country are 
small, with few stockholders and those 
usually active in the business. They 
make financial reports to no one but the 
tax collector, and there is no reason why 
they should. Out of these little businesses 
grow the big ones. As they increase in 
size and age, the number of stockholders 
increases. This increase may be to less 
than one hundred or to several hundred. 
Or the owners may need large amounts of 
capital and get it by selling stock to the 
public. In this case the stockholders 
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SOME ARE SHY OF PUBLICITY 


run into the thousands. But if the com- 
pany continues to succeed, there comes a 
time when the original owners, or, as 
usually happens, their heirs, wish to sell 
the business. The investment bankers’ 
business is to buy these properties and 
resell them to the public. 

From the investment point of view there 
is no reason for a business to give publicity 
to its finances because it is granted the 
privilege of incorporation, or because it is 
of tremendous size, or because it does 
interstate business, until it reaches the 
stage where it asks the public to buy stock. 
It is not difficult to tell when that period 
has occurred in the life of any particular 
company, but it would be rather difficult 
to define it by law. But, in general, the 
question is how to get those corporations 
which are partially or wholly public- 
owned to make known the essential facts 
so that it is possible to follow the progress 
of the business. 

Railroads, of course, have to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission their 
figures. Operating public utility com- 


panies have to give their figures to the 


various state commissions, and these 
figures are public. The holding companies 
do not have to give information to any 
public body. General manufacturing and 
selling companies are under no legal com- 
pulsion. 

However, with the growth of customer 
ownership and public ownership which 
followed the lessons which business got 
under the Roosevelt régime and the atti- 
tude of the Wilson Administration, the 
best business leadership has taken it upon 
itself to lead the way, the Steel Corpora- 
tion perhaps having set the pace. 

The New York Stock Exchange, the 
country’s great security market, has 
constantly raised its standards, so that it 
now has on file and open to the public all 
essential information concerning the com- 
panies whose securities are sold on its 
floor, whether this information is made 
public in the companies’ annual reports or 
not. There are, however, still many com- 
panies whose stocks are held by the public 
which are not listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, which neither from 
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necessity nor from inclination give the 
public full information. And these com- 
panies have been sufficiently successful 
so that the public will buy the stock with- 
out the information—not only Main 
Street investors but Wall Street investors 
as well. What is to be done about these 
companies? 

The states which granted their charters 
could compel them to make public reports, 
but as states like Delaware bid for incor- 
poration business by offering to be an 
“easy boss” of its creations, there will 
always be states as unwilling to push cor- 
porations to publicity as some corpora- 
tions are unwilling to adopt it voluntarily. 
The Federal Government, under the Clay- 
ton Act, gave to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the power to require corporations 
to give information. Professor Ripley 
holds that the Trade Commission could 
under this power select those corporations 
in which the public had much ownership 
and require an accounting from them. 
There is a good deal of legal opinion, 
however, which says that the Trade Com- 
mission has not this power. 

There is, however, a non-legal method 
which might be more effective in the long 
run, and that is the pressure of public opin- 
ion. It is true that this force has left many 
companies unaffected. Yet it must be 
remembered that very widespread public 
ownership is a post-war phenomenon. 
In the eight years since the end of the war 
the trend has been all toward fuller 
accounting. The New York Stock Ex- 
change has its great influence fully at work. 
Its example can hardly be altogether lost 
upon the other exchanges. The most 
successful business leadership and the 
most successful investment bankers fol- 
low the same practices. 

Professor Ripley criticized Dillon, Read 
& Company for certain aspects of their 
sale of Dodge Brothers stock to the public. 
But he took the facts for the criticism from 
their prospectus. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of that transaction, there was 
nothing secret about it. The public 
that bought had full information given in 
unusually clear and understandable form. 

The individual investor does not put 
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any pressure directly upon corporations, 
in fact he often does not even read the in- 
formation that is supplied him. In- 
directly, however, he does put a very 
powerful pressure upon corporations to 
give him facts. Every time a broker or 
banker tries to sell securities to a customer, 
he tries to get facts and figures to bolster 
his arguments. With the facts and figures 
available for many of the best companies, 
and investors being trained more and more 
by this process to count upon them, as 
time goes on secretive companies will be 
at a disadvantage. 

Of the fifteen largest companies in the 
United States, five are railroads. Their 
figures are available to all. The Ford 
Company is still closely owned and its 
figures, therefore, do not concern the in- 
vesting public. The General Motors are 
available. The figures of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the General Electric Co., the 
Woolworth Company, the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company; Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and others on this list 
are likewise available. 


The indirect pressure of the investor, 
the example of the biggest and most 
successful companies, and the public 
opinion in Wall Street surround the 
secretive companies with arguments for an 


accounting to the public. It appears in 
the financial press, in the general press, at 
dinner table and at lunch club. It may 
not work fast enough. In some cases it 
may not work at all. But in the last 
eight years it has accomplished much 
and the leaven is still working. 


Is the “Insider” 
Selfish or Unselfish? 


ONE OF THE REASONS why the public 
desires constant, full, and frank informa- 
tion about the corporations in which it 
invests is the feeling that without it, 
“insiders” speculate in the stocks to their 
great advantage. Many persons contend 
that it is unethical for officers and direc- 
tors in a corporation that sells stock to the 
public to speculate in that stock. 
Employee ownership—from president 
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down—is looked upon as a great safeguard 
to business. If employees are to buy, 
they must also have a market in which to 
sell. And directors, certainly those 
financially interested, who have bought 
the stock of the company, are more likely 
to be zealous than are those who have no 
interest in the business. It is a distinct 
advantage to have laborers, artisans, 
officers, and directors buyers—and there- 
fore at least possible sellers—of the com- 
pany stock. How, then, is one to tell 
when the officers and directors are merely 
buying and selling and when they are 
speculating? 

For instance, suppose there is an indus- 
trial company whose common stock has 
been paying 8 per cent. and selling at go. 
There comes a slump in industrial stocks, 
due to general bad conditions, which, 
however, do not affect the industrial com- 
pany. Its stock begins to go down to 
85, to 80. The officers and directors have 
available cash to buy what is offered in the 
market and thereby prevent the price from 
falling further. Is it unethical for them 
to buy, or must they let the price fall, 
thereby damaging the reputation of the 
stock amongst conservative investors 
whom they wish as partners in the enter- 
prise? And if they do buy will it be ethi- 
cal for them to sell again when the stock 
gets back to go, or must they in order to 
be ethical hold their purchases the rest of 
their lives? Yet if they sell at go, they 
as “insiders” will have speculated in their 
own stock and made ten points, which 
some of their least confident stockholders 
will have lost. They will at the same time 
have acted as a bulwark for their more 
trusting stockholders at the risk of their 
own money. If in these circumstances 
they have committed any crime at all, 
it is as likely to be that by keeping the 
price of the stock up and unduly giving 
confidence to the stockholders who remain 
as it is to have profited from the sale of 
those who sold. 

It is possible for some of the larger cor- 
porations whose stock is widely distri- 
buted to weather all storms without the 
help of “insiders;” and moreover to sup- 
port so wide a market would take vast 
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sums. But most smaller companies from 
time to time have and need a market 
“supported” by “insiders’—in other 
words, have speculation by “insiders.” 

If the average investor believed that the 
directors and officers of a company had 
the means and would support the price of 
its stock at all times, he would look upon 
that not as an evil but as a great asset. 
But his whole contemplation of the picture 
would change if he even remotely sus- 
pected that the drop in the price of the 
stock was caused by these directors who 
later profited by that drop. Obviously 
if the president and directors of the com- 
pany issued an erroneous and unfavorable 
statement which caused the stock to drop 
and then took advantage of the drop, their 
action is immoral. 


Morality, Not Laws 


BUT SUPPOSE the directors sanctioned 
a policy which turned out badly for the 
company. They would discover the error 
before it would appear in figures ready to 
give the public. If they then corrected 
the error so that they had confidence in the 
future, would it be ethical for them to 
“support” the market when the figures 
showing the results of their error should 
make it decline? They would in that 
case be profiting personally by the mistake 
they made in their official capacities, and 
yet they would be just as truly supporting 
the real value of the stock for their con- 
sistent stockholders as if the cause of the 
decline in the value of the stock had been 
general conditions over which they had no 
control. 

Truly, the ethics of business are exceed- 
ingly complicated. For the finer points of 
business morality the investor will have to 
depend upon character even more than 
upon publicity or law. But one of the 
tests of character is frankness. Men who 
control a business and ask the public to 
trust their management of its funds and 
who feel no urge to tell the public how the 
enterprise is getting on must be prepared 
to accept a public estimate of their charac- 
ter less favorable than that accorded to 
their franker brethren. 
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Europe Enters 
a New Era 


WITH THE COMING of October, 1926, 
a new condition is formally recognized in 
Europe—a new and hopeful condition. 
When the League of Nations admitted 
Germany to its membership, the experi- 
mental period succeeding the war was 
ended and the basis for settling down 
agreed upon. 

During the experimental period several 
important facts have come to light. 
Great Britain found that the dangers of 
guaranteeing the Rhine frontier are not so 
great as the dangers of not having it guar- 
anteed. France has brought herself to 
believe that Germany is now not the bus- 
tling, nervous, predatory Germany of 1914, 
but a possible neighbor. And Germany 
has convinced the world that its people 
now run a government that is not imbued 
with Hohenzollern psychology—in other 
words, that President Wilson was right in 
discriminating between the German 
Government of 1917 and the German 
people. 

Had an ideal arrangement been possible 
at the peace conference in Paris, Germany 
would then have been admitted to the 
League, for Germany as one of the world’s 
important states belongs there. But the 
ideal could not be achieved overnight; 
the Allies had to be sure that the new 
Germany had really turned over a new 
leaf, that it had made its own the dem- 
ocracy forced on it by the Allied and 
American armies. Hence, though “look- 
ing forward to the time when the League of 
Nations shall extend its membership to all 
peoples,” the Allied and Associated powers 
closed the League door to Germany. 

For almost five years Europe struggled 
toward the new basis. Not until the 
spring of 1924 came the first easing of the 
strain, signalized when a more liberal 
sentiment raised Ramsay MacDonald in 
England and Edouard Herriot in France to 
power. But France was still obsessed by 
fear that invasion might come again; and 
Germany was busy wrestling with eco- 
nomic recovery from the wreck of inflation, 
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and with getting used to its new form of 
government. 

A change had been made, however, for in 
that same year Germany, convinced she 
was wrongfully feared by France, and 
anxious to end the injustices of the treaty, 
renewed inquiries about joining the 
League. By October the statesmen of 
Paris began to ask themselves if after all 
the end they desired above all else, secur- 
ity, might not come from the very Berlin 
they had considered the chief source of 
danger. 

Another year went by, and the Allied 
powers realized that Germany showed 
signs of having abandoned permanently its 
former predatory point of view. Austen 
Chamberlain and Aristide Briand achieved 
the apparently impossible in bringing to 
success the Locarno Conference. There 
were problems, but Briand and Strese- 
mann walked along the shores of Lake 
Maggiore to a little inn on the outskirts of 
Locarno. Over a friendly glass of beer 
they settled the last difficulties, and the 
Rhineland treaty and arbitration pacts 
were made. 

Naturally enough, when the new agree- 
ments were brought to Geneva, there to 
take force on Germany’s entrance into the 
League, trouble burst through the smooth 
surface. Poland, Brazil, and Spain 
wanted the prestige of permanent Council 
seats they had been unable to get at Ver- 
sailles. There followed last March’s dis- 
mal failure. But the stronger powers 
wanted at all costs to save the pieces; the 
Cecil plan for reorganization of the Council 
was drawn, and redrawn into the Froma- 
geot plan. In the end Germany took her 
seat in the Salle de la Reformation and at 
the Council table. The facts of Europe’s 
situation finally received official recog- 
nition, and it became possible to start 
clearing up the political rubbish left by 
the war. 

The tremendous task has only begun. 
There is still ahead the long process of 
adjusting Germany and France to the new 
situation; clouds still hang over the 
Danube valley and down through the 
Balkans; Spain and Brazil are sulking at 
home; the ultimate composition of the 
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Council is by no means yet determined: 
economic sickness still causes aches in 
every hamlet in Europe, as does the 
growing conviction that reparations and 
war debts, with their huge demands on 
our children’s grandchildren, must be 
readjusted; and heavy armaments still 
threaten. 

But the fact remains that Europe, the 
political center of the world, has settled 
into a new balance. Even if the stil] 
divergent interests of France and Ger- 
many, of Spain and Great Britain, of 
Poland, Italy, and all the rest cause sharp 
conflicts, those conflicts will be settled 
openly within the League, where they be- 
long. 

The last shot of the war echoed over the 
hills of the Meuse on November 11, 10918; 
and the election of Germany to the 
League on September 8, 1926, is the official 
seal which shows that the war was not 
in vain, and that the world now looks 
upon the sixty millions of Germans in the 
center of Europe as no longer a menace 
to peace. 


Continental Fears 


And American Hopes 


THE PRESIDENT at Paul Smith’s, as 
reported in the newspapers, made a mild 
threat against Europe in general, that if 
the armies and navies of the Continent 
were not reduced we should greatly in- 
crease our air force, our cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. This was reported 
under the following headlines: 


President Warns Europe to cut 
Arms or See United States Build 
Biggest Air Fleet 


Mr. Coolidge to Rush Naval Program Unless 
World Powers Agree on New Pact to Limit 
Warcraft 


Planes, Cruises, and Submarines Go Forward if 
League or Second Washington Conference Fails 


The article under these headlines showed 
that the President was irritated by the 
lack of success of his moves for arms limita- 
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tion and gave the impression that he 
hoped his feelings as expressed in the 
report would “jar” Europe into acti- 
vity. The report was discussed in 
Europe as a threat to start another arms 
competition unless Europe did as we 
desired. And the result, of course, was 
unfortunate. 

A few days later a much more encourag- 
ing report came from Paul Smith’s, a 
sound statement of America’s position, 
reported in the press as follows: 


Annoyed by cable dispatches inspired by a 
wrong interpretation of his armament policy, 
President Coolidge made it known to-day 
that he is unmistakably opposed to any 
American aviation or naval building program 
which might lead to competitive building by 
other nations. 

The President was represented as deter- 
mined to avoid giving other powers any in- 
centive to enter into naval or aviation com- 
petition with the United States, and it was 
pointed out that he has not permitted the 
government to build auxiliary war craft on 
the basis of the 5-5-3 ratio established for 
capital ships of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan by the Washington treaty 
limiting naval armament. 

Mr. Coolidge expressed amazement that 
his attitude could have been misinterpreted. 
He thought he had made it clear that his 
policy was the exact antithesis of that cabled 
to Europe. Any building competition in 
aircraft or any other engines of war is to be 
avoided at all hazards, according to the 
Coolidge policy. 

The rule the President has laid down is that 
American naval craft in every class not 
covered by the Washington treaty shall be 
built with an eye single to the defense needs 
of the United States. The government is not 
to build cruisers, submarines, aircraft, or 
other auxiliaries in order to give the United 
States as many of these craft as Great Britain 
possesses and two fifths more than Japan has. 
It is to consider only the number of ships 
needed for defense, and to build accordingly. 
If that number falls below the treaty ratio 
the country is not to be concerned. 

It was asserted that the President regards 
the five-year aviation program as adequate to 
our needs and that no other power’s aviation 
strength was considered when the program 
was laid out. If other powers in five or six 
years should exceed our aviation strength, 
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the President would not sanction an increase 
to meet the strength of other countries. 

Interested in limiting armaments as a means 
of reducing taxation and preventing wars, 
Mr. Coolidge feels that his attitude should be 
re-stated as opposed to encouraging compe- 
tition in aviation building. He did not assert 
that the United States would build the largest 
aviation fighting machinery in the world un- 
less the other powers agreed to further arma- 
ment treaties. There was no threat in his 
discussion, but merely an expression that he 
hoped there would be a successful armament 
conference which would reach a world agree- 
ment on matters not covered in the Washing- 
ton naval treaties. 


This attitude of America is not likely 
to have much effect on the armament 
situation in Europe. Armament is based 
either upon fear or upon aggressive inten- 
tion. No nation in Europe fears our 
hostile intent, nor does any contemplate 
attacking us. A very big American air- 
craft and submarine program might cause 
mild concern in England and real fear 
in Japan, but not much interest on the 
Continent. The maintenance of a small 
force here does not remove the other 
causes of fear on the Continent. We 
cannot reduce those other dangers. But 
certainly we ought not either by threat or 
by performance to add to them even in the 
slightest degree. 

The President’s second statement makes 
a very happy solution of the difficulties 
raised by the first. The whole episode, 
however, incites speculation on the advis- 
ability of having the “White House 
spokesman” give out interviews. Either 
all reporters present made the same ama- 
zing misinterpretation of Mr. Coolidge’s 
views the first day, or there was a change 
in those views before the second interview. 
Perhaps it would be wiser to have im- 
portant statements written out so that 
reporters could not misinterpret; or per- 
haps a “trial balloon” method of having 
opinions spread before the public, to be 
changed later if need be, is a necessary 
Presidential convenience. 

In any case, under the Presidential views 
on American armament as now before the 
public, we shall neither overburden our- 
selves nor stimulate others to armament. 
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Disarmament Without 


America’s Aid 


NO GOVERNMENT ought to disarm to 
such a point as in its own estimation to 
risk national security. National security 
is one of the first obligations of every 
government. The problem of disarma- 
ment, then, is the problem of lessening 
the obvious danger to each country. As 
the dangers rise and fall, so, naturally, do 
the preparations to meet them. 

For example, beginning with 1905, 
France required every man to serve two 
years in her active army. She felt that 
this gave her a force adequate for the 
German menace. But shortly before the 
war, when the German preparations 
grew more formidable, the French adopted 
a three-year service. That gave them an 
active army of 750,000 men. After the 
war, with the German menace gone but 
with Europe in a very unsettled state, the 
French reduced the term of service to 
eighteen months. That gave France an 
active army of 450,000. In 1924, condi- 
tions having settled somewhat in Europe, 
the term of service was reduced to one 
year. As the new classes report under 
this law, the French divisions will come 
down in number from thirty-two to 
twenty-two and the active army will be 
about 300,000 men. 

The sense of security which justifies 
the French Government in these reduc- 
tions in its army is based upon two things: 
military alliances with the Little Entente, 
and a rapprochement with Germany. 
The guaranteeing of the Rhine boundary 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy under the Locarno Treaty, and the 
entry of Germany into the League justify 
the French in their increasing feeling of 
security. 

Neither the French nor any one else 
seem quite certain what their safety re- 
quires of the two relatively new arms— 
the airplane and the submarine. And 
where there is uncertainty there is not a 
sense of security. 

The British Army is as before the war— 
not large enough to attack any large na- 
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tion. It does not cause any one immedi- 
ate uneasiness. And a fleet is not an 
offensive weapon against any Continental 
country. But it could be against the 
colonies and commerce of another: nation. 
The army and navy which give Great 
Britain a sense of security do not disturb 
any one else except as a possible danger 
to their colonies and commerce. 

The Italians before the war had an ac- 
tive army of 250,000 men. Their army 
now numbers about 300,000 men, in spite 
of the facts that Germany is disarmed and 
that Austria, the old enemy, is dismem- 
bered. Jugoslavia, which might disturb 
Italy, has an active army of about 130,000 
men. The size of the Italian Army taken 
together with Mussolini’s bombastic ora- 
tions, arouses the suspicion that Italy’s 
military policy is not altogether founded 
on its sense of security but is partially 
based upon the idea of using military 
power as an argument to further Italy’s 
diplomatic policies. The rapidity and 
violence with which the Italians resorted 
to force at Corfu would tend to the same 
suspicion. 

In spite of some suspicion of the Italians, 
the increasing sense of security in France 
and Germany due to the Locarno agree- 
ments is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times. 


Industry for the Filipino: 
For His Good or for Ours? 


COLONEL CARMI THOMPSON has 
been touring the Philippines as a special 
investigator for President Coolidge. It 
was announced after his first month in the 
islands that what the Filipinos needed 
most was a definite and fairly permanent 
status so that there will be no change in 
government to agitate for. There is 
every indication that the status which 
Colonel Thompson will recommend will 
be a repudiation of the preamble of the 
Jones Act of 1916 and of the implications 
of the Harrison régime in the islands. 
When we took over the islands from 
Spain we intended to make them inde- 
pendent when they became, in our estima- 
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tion, fit to govern themselves. We were 
so much impressed with the benefits of 
education amongst our own people that 
we were sanguine of being able fairly 
rapidly to educate the Filipinos into the 
capacity to govern themselves. As the 
experiment proceeded the optimism of 
informed opinion receded. Nevertheless, 
in 1916 the Democratic party, part of 
which had been violently opposed to tak- 
ing over the islands in the beginning, 
passed the Jones Act, the preamble of 
which contained these words: 


It has always been the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon as a 
stable government can be established therein. 


The régime of Governor Harrison began 
turning over the government to Filipinos 
in preparation for our withdrawal. The 


war came and then a change of Adminis- 
tration. The Filipino politicians kept up 
an agitation for immediate independence. 


The legislature has recently passed over 
General Wood’s veto an act providing for 
a plebiscite on the question of indepen- 
dence. This is now before President 
Coolidge. The native politicians can 
claim that there is a stable government in 
the islands now and that, if a plebiscite 
was held, it would show a majority for 
independence. They have asked us to 
fulfill the promise of the Jones Act. 

But the simple truth is that our govern- 
ment, having changed parties, has also 
changed its mind. It is true that there is 
a stable government in the islands now 
and just as true that there wouldn’t be 
for long after we left. Our tutelage has 
not done for the Filipinos what we 
thought it would do when we took over 
the Islands. Nor is there any prospect of 
its remaking these people any time in 
the immediate future. 

It is possible to make endless arguments 
as to just what our promises to the Filipinos 
meant. But it isa fact that our intentions 
were based upon expectations which have 
not materialized and whatever we may 
have told the Filipinos in our sanguine 


moments, immediate independence is no 
more going to materialize than have our 
expectations of their progress. We owe it 
to ourselves and to the Filipinos to be both 
frank and firm about this. 

And we owe it to ourselves to be frank 
about another matter. Our original plan 
was to do a service to the Filipinos by 
training them and giving them indepen- 
dence. The same motive of service to 
them would now compel us to continue 
governing them. 

However, the reports of Colonel Thomp- 
son’s pilgrimage have much to say about 
the necessity of stability in order to make 
it possible to develop the islands. The 
Filipinos will not do the developing. 
They will not develop rubber plantations 
or open iron mines. That will be done by 
Americans. The Filipinos may get some 
benefit from the process. They will 
supply the labor and get paid for it. But 
if we are going to stabilize governmental 
conditions in order that industry may be 
developed, is that for the Filipinos’ benefit 
or ours? If it is largely for our benefit, 
we have changed from the spirit in which 
we originally took possession of the islands. 
Perhaps in that war as in the more recent 
one we developed a more altruistic state 
of mind than we are able to live up to. 
If so, let us at least be frank about it. 
Let’s explain to the Filipinos that we 
couldn’t do what we originally thought we 
could; that, as we have to stay in the is- 
lands permanently, the stay is not going 
to be purely altruistic; that we are going 
to give them a better government than 
they could provide for themselves, more 
health, prosperity, and opportunity, and 
at the same time we are going to make the 
islands far more profitable to American 
business than they have been; that we 
hope that this will be to our mutual ad- 
vantage. When we have made this clear 
we shall be rid of a kind of hypocrisy which 
had clouded our dealings with the islands, 
a hypocrisy arising from rash promises 
founded on a, higher conception of the 
Filipino than he deserved and a greater 
belief in our powers of governmental tute- 
lage than was warranted. 























CROESUS MOVES 
TO DETROIT 


And Creates a City With a Soul 
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N 1900, Detroit was thirteenth in size among our cities and 
in 1910 she was ninth, but by 1920 the vast growth of the 
automobile industry had made her fourth in size. 


In this issue we tell, in word and picture, of the creation of 
this new industrial city—a city of high wages, civic freedom, 
beauty, and good living conditions. The articles and features 
in the following pages are: 


1. An authorized interview with Henry Ford, in which 
he announces in the Ford plants all over the world a working 
week of five days, with six days’ pay. It outlines Mr. Ford’s 
astonishing theories of high wages and the use of leisure time. 
The interview was written by Samuel Crowther, collaborator 
with him on many of his writings. 


2. Sixteen pages of photographs of the new Detroit and 
Henry Ford’s home and gardens on the River Rouge. 


3. An article entitled “What Kind of Pittsburgh is De- 
troit?”’ by French Strother, in which he compares those two 
great industrial cities. 


4. An authorized interview with Alfred Pritchard Sloan, 
Jr., President of the General Motors Corporation, in which 
he describes the industrial democracy created in that vast 
manufacturing enterprise. 























HENRY FORD: 


Why I Favor 
Five Days’ Work With Six Days’ Pay 


The automobile manufacturer in this authorized interview tells 
Mr. Crowther why he reduced the working week in Ford 
plants all over the world to forty hours with no cut in pay* 


By SAMUEL 


UST twelve years ago, Henry Ford 
made an announcement which, for the 
moment, turned industry upside down 
and brought workmen by the tens of thou- 
sands storming for jobs. Hisannouncement 
was that thereafter the minimum wage in 
his industries would be five dollars for a 
day of eight hours. At that time a good 
wage was two dollars and a half for a day of 
ten hours. Now he makes another an- 
nouncement far more important than the 
one which then went round the world. 
“We have,” he said, “decided upon and 
at once put into effect through all the 
branches of our industries the five day week. 
Hereafter there will be no more work with 
us on Saturdays and Sundays. ‘These will 
be free days, but the men, according to 
merit, will receive the same pay equivalent 
as for a full six day week. A day will con- 
tinue to be eight hours, with no overtime. 
“For the present this will not apply to 
the railroad, and of course it cannot apply to 
watchmen or the men on certain jobs where 
the processes must be continuous. Some of 
these men will have to work Saturdays and 
Sundays, but they constitute less than 1 
per cent. of our working force, and each 
of them will have two consecutive days off 
some time during the week. In short, we 
have changed our calendar and now count a 
week as five days or forty hours. 
“The actual work week of the factories 
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as distinguished from the work week of the 
men will also be cut to five days. For of 
course an eight hour man day is not the 
same as an eight hour factory day. In 
order to make the full use of our plants we 
shall as before work the men in shifts. We 
found long ago, however, that it does not 
pay to put men at work, excepting in con- 
tinuous operations, from midnight until 
morning. As a part of low cost production 
—and only low cost production can pay 
high wages—one must have a big invest- 
ment in machinery and power plants. Ex- 
pensive tools cannot remain idle. They 
ought to work twenty-four hours a day, 
but here the human element comes in, for 
although many men like to work all night 
and have part of their day free, they do not 
work so well and hence it is not economical, 
or at least that is our experience, to go 
through the full twenty-four hours. But a 
modern factory has to work more than 
eight hours a day. It cannot be idle two 
thirds of the time, else it will be costly. 
“This decision to put into effect the short 
work week is not sudden. We have been 
going toward it for three or four years. We 
have been feeling our way. We have dur- 
ing much of this time operated on a five 
day basis. But we have paid only for five 
days and not for six. And whenever a 
department was especially rushed it went 
back to six days—to forty-eight hours. 


"This interview is protected by copyright and quotation in whole or in part without permission is forbidden 
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Now we know from our experience in chang- 
ing from six to five days and back again that 
we can get at least as great production in 
five days as we can in six, and we shall 
probably get a greater, for the pressure will 
bring better methods. A full week’s wage 
for a short week’s work will pay.” 

“Does this mean,” I asked, “that your 
present minimum wage of six dollars a day 
will become a fraction over seven dollars a 
day—that is, the minimum for five days’ 
work will still be thirty-six dollars, just 
as it was for six days?” 

“Weare now working out the wage sched- 
ules,” answered Mr. Ford. “We have 
stopped thinking in terms of a minimum 
wage. That belongs to yesterday, before 
we quite knew what paying high wages 
meant. Now so few people get the mini- 
mum wage that we do not bother about it at 
all. We try to pay a man what he is worth 
and we are not inclined to keep a man who 
is not worth more than the minimum wage. 

“The country is ready for the five day 
week. It is bound to come through all 
industry. In adopting it ourselves, we are 
putting it into effect in about fifty indus- 
tries, for we are coal miners, iron miners, 
lumbermen, and so on. The short week is 
bound to come, because without it the 
country will not be able to absorb its pro- 
duction and stay prosperous. 

“The harder we crowd business for time, 
the more efficient it becomes. The more 
well-paid leisure workmen get, the greater 
become their wants. These wants soon 
become needs. Well-managed business 
pays high wages and sells at low prices. 
Its workmen have the leisure to enjoy life 
and the wherewithal with which to finance 
that enjoyment. 

“The industry of this country could not 
long exist if factories generally went back to 
the ten hour day, because the people would 
not have the time to consume the goods pro- 
duced. For instance, a workman would 
have little use for an automobile if he had 
to be in the shops from dawn until dusk. 
And that would react in countless direc- 
tions, for the automobile, by enabling 
people to get about quickly and easily, 
gives them a chance to find out what is 
going on in the world—which leads them to 
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a larger life that requires more food, more 
and better goods, more books, more music— 
more of everything. The benefits of travel 
are not confined to those who can take an 
expensive foreign trip. There is more to 
learn in this country than there is abroad. 

“Just as the eight hour day opened our 
way to prosperity, so the five day week will 
open our way to a still greater prosperity. 

“Of course, there is a humanitarian side 
to the shorter day and the shorter week, 
but dwelling on that side is likely to get 
one into trouble, for then leisure may be put 
before work instead of after work—where 
it belongs. Twenty years ago, introducing 
the eight hour day generally would have 
made for poverty and not for wealth. 
Five years ago, introducing the five day 
week would have had the same result. 
The hours of labor are regulated by the or- 
ganization of work and by nothing else. 
It is the rise of the great corporation with 
its ability to use power, to use accurately 
designed machinery, and generally to les- 
sen the wastes in time, material, and human 
energy that made it possible to bring in the 
eight hour day. Then, also, there is the 
saving through accurate workmanship. 
Unless parts are all made accurately, the 
benefits of quantity production will be 
lost—for the parts will not fit together and 
the economy of making will be lost in the 
assembling. Further progress along the 
same lines has made it possible to bring in 
the five day week. The progression has 
been a natural one. 

“The eight hour day law to-day only con- 
firms what industry had already discovered. 
If it were otherwise, then the law would 
make for poverty instead of for wealth. 
A man cannot be paid a wage in excess of 
his production. In the old days, before 
we had management and power, a man had 
to work through a long day in order to get a 
bare living. Now the long day would re- 
tard both production and consumption. 
At the present time the fixing by law of a 
five day week would be unwise, because all 
industry is not ready for it, but a great part 
of industry is ready, and within a compara- 
tively short time I believe the practice 
will be so general in industry that it can 
be made universal. 





LEISURE: A COLD BUSINESS FACT 


“Tt is high time to rid ourselves of the 
notion that leisure for workmen is either 
‘Jost time’ or a class privilege. 

“Nature fixed the first limits of labor, need 
the next, man’s inhumanity to man had 
something to do with it for a long time, but 
now we may say that economic law will 
finish the job. 

“Old-fashioned employers used to object 
to the number of holidays in this country. 
They said that people only abused leisure 
and would be better off without so much of 
it. 

“Only lately a French professor ac- 
counted for the increased consumption of 
alcohol by pointing to the eight hour day, 
which he denounced as a device which gives 
workingmen more time to drink. 

“Tt will be generally granted that if men 
are to drink their families into poverty and 
themselves into degeneracy, the less spare 
time they have to devote to it the better. 
But this does not hold for the United 
States. We are ready for leisure. The 
prohibition law, through the greater part 
of the country, has made it possible for men 
and their families really to enjoy leisure. 
A day off is no longer a day drunk. And 
also a day off is not something so rare that 
it has to be celebrated. 

“This is not to say that leisure may not 
be dangerous. Everything that is good is 
also dangerous—when mishandled. When 
we put our five dollar minimum wage for an 
eight hour day into effect some years ago, 
we had to watch many of our men to 
what use they made of their spare time anU 
money. We found a few men taking on 
extra jobs—some worked the day shift with 
us and the night shift in another factory. 
Some of the men drank their extra pay. 
Others banked the surplus money and went 
on living just as they had lived before. But 
in a few years all adjusted themselves and 
we withdrew most of our supervision as un- 
necessary. 

“Tt is not necessary to bring in sentiment 
at all in this whole question of leisure for 
workers. Sentiment has no place in indus- 
try. In the olden days those who thought 
that leisure was harmful usually had an in- 
terest in the products of industry. The 
mill-owner seldom saw the benefit of leisure 
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time for his employees, unless he could work 
up hisemotions. Now we can look at leisure 
as a cold business fact. 

“Tt is not easy so to look at leisure, for 
age-old custom viewed leisure as ‘lost time’ 
—time taken out of production. It was a 
suspension of the proper business of the 
world. The thought about leisure usually 
went no further than that here were hard- 
driven working people who should have a 
little surcease from their labors. The mo- 
tive was purely humane. There was noth- 
ing practical about it. The leisure was a 
loss—which a good employer might take 
from his profits. 

“That the Devil finds work for idle 
hands to do is probably true. But there is 
a profound difference between leisure and 
idleness. We must not confound leisure 
with shiftlessness. Our people are per- 
fectly capable of using to good advantage 
the time that they have off—after work. 
That has already been demonstrated to us 
by our experiments during the last several 
years. We find that the men come back 
after a two day holiday so fresh and keen 
that they are able to put their minds as well 
as their hands into their work. 

“Perhaps they do not use their spare time 
to the best advantage. That is not for us 
to say, provided their work is better than it 
was when they did not have spare time. 
We are not of those who claim to be able to 
tell people how to use their time out of the 
shops. We have faith that the average 
man will find his own best way—even 
though that way may not exactly fit into 
the programs of the social reformers. We 
do know that many of the men have been 
building houses for themselves, and to meet 
their demand for good and cheap lumber we 
have established a lumber yard where they 
can buy wood from our own forests. The 
men help each other out in this building 
and thus are meeting for themselves one of 
the problems in the high cost of living. 

“We think that, given the chance, people 
will become more and more expert in the 
effective use of leisure. And we are giving 
the chance. 

“But it is the influence of leisure on con- 
sumption which makes the short day and 
the short week so necessary. The people 
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who consume the bulk of goods are the 
people who make them. That is a fact 
we must never forget—that is the secret of 
our prosperity. 

“The economic value of leisure has not 
found its way into the thought of industrial 
leaders to any great extent. While the old 
idea of ‘lost time’ has departed, and it is no 
longer believed that the reduction of the 
labor day from twelve hours to eight hours 
has decreased production, still the positive 
industrial value—the dollars and cents 
value—of leisure, is not understood. 

“The hours of the labor day were in- 
creased in Germany under the delusion that 
thus the production might be increased. It 
is quite possibly being decreased. With 
the decrease of the length of the working 
day in the United States an increase of 
production has come, because better 
methods of disposing of men’s time have 
been accompanied by better methods of 
disposing of their energy. And thus one 
good thing has brought on another. 

“These angles are quite familiar. There 


is another angle, however, which we must 
largely reckon with—the positive industrial 


value of leisure, because it increases con- 
sumption. 

“Where people work longest and with 
least leisure, they buy the fewest goods. 
No towns were so poor as those of England 
where the people, from children up, worked 
fifteen and sixteen hours a day. They were 
poor because these overworked people soon 
wore out—they became less and less valu- 
able as workers. Therefore, they earned 
less and less and could buy less and less. 

“Business is the exchange of goods. 
Goods are bought only as they meet needs. 
Needs are filled only as they are felt. They 
make themselves felt largely in leisure 
hours. The man who worked fifteen and 
sixteen hours a day desired only a corner to 
lie in and a hunk of food. He had no time 
to cultivate new needs. No _ industry 
could ever be built up by filling his needs, 
because he had none but the most primitive. 

“Think how restricted business is in 
those lands where both men and women 
still work all day long! They have no time 
to let the needs of their lives be felt. They 
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have no leisure to buy. They do not ex. 
pand. 

“When, in American industry, women 
were released from the necessity of factory 
work and became the buyers for the family, 
business began to expand. The American 
wife, as household purchasing agent, has 
both leisure and money, and the first has 
been just as important as the second in the 
development of American business. 

“The five day week simply carries this 
thought farther. 

“The people with a five day week will 
consume more goods than the people with a 
six day week. People who have more 
leisure must have more clothes. They 
must have a greater variety of food. They 
must have more transportation facilities. 
They naturally must have more service of 
various kinds. 

“This increased consumption will require 
greater production than we now have. 
Instead of business being slowed up because 
the people are ‘off work,’ it will be speeded 
up, because the people consume more in 
their leisure than in their working time. 
This will lead to more work. And this to 
more profits. And this to more wages. 
The result of more leisure will be the exact 
opposite of what most people might suppose 
it to be. 

“Management must keep pace with this 
new demand—and it will. It is the in- 
troduction of power and machinery in the 
hands of management which has made the 
shorter day and the shorter week possible. 
That is a fact which it is well not to forget. 

“Naturally, services cannot go on the 
five day basis. Some must be continuous 
and others are not yet so organized that 
they can arrange for five days a week. But 
if the task is set of getting more done in 
five days than we now do in six, then 
management will find the way. 

“The five day week is not the ultimate, 
and neither is the eight hour day. It is 
enough to manage what we are equipped to 
manage and to let the future take care of 
itself. It will anyway. That is its habit. 
But probably the next move will be in the 
direction of shortening the day rather than 
the week.” 





Detroit and Ford’s Home in Pictures 


All Photographs by Manning Bros. 


HENRY FORD’S HOME AT DEARBORN—THE MAIN STAIRWAY 


Sentiment for the old and the traditional in everyday living is one of the strongest c characteristics of Mr. 
Ford, notwithstanding his leadership in scrapping traditional methods in industry. The fondness for 
the paneled walls and carved woodwork, inherited from his British ancestry, is evidenced not only in his 
home, but also in the nurses’ annex at the Ford Hospital. His home at Dearborn is on the farm on 
which he was born, and practically his whole life has been spent within fifteen miles of his birthplace. 














© Hamilton Maxwell, ne 
DETROIT FROM THE SKY 
Phe later developed of our two great, distinctively industrial cities. Pittsburgh in many respects is 


the “horrible example” of what industrialism can do to a community, while Detroit has prohted 
from the past and is civically minded as well as industrially progressive. 
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WOODWARD AVENUE (LEFT) AND WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
Looking south from Grand Circus Park toward the Detroit River and showing the retail shop- 
ping center of the city. 

















GRAND CIRCUS PARK 


the northerly edge of the present skyscraper d of Detroit. 














THE BUSINESS CENTER SEEN FROM THE AIR 


Looking north from above the Detroit River. The Canadian shore was directly beneath the plane 
from which this view was taken. 











NEW DETROIT RISING ABOVE THE OLD 


The city has grown from a population of 440,000 in 1909 to 1,242,000 In 1925, chiefly as a result 
of the phenomenal development of the automobile industry. 














FOUR VIEWS OF WASHINGTON BOULEVARD— 
l'his one shows it as it was in 1890, when Detroit was a modest manufacturing city and lakes port, 
famous for its quiet culture and beautiful homes. 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD IN IQI5 


A year after Detroit began its phenomenal increase in population and industrial importance, due to the 
quantity production of ‘automobiles by severa! large companies—one of our great industrial romances. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE RAPID GROWTH OF DETROIT 
Washington Boulevard to-day. Both sides of this street, four blocks long, are owned by the 


Book Brothers, who inherited them from their French maternal ancestors. 






































WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AS IT IS PLANNED SOON TO BE 


The spire-like building at the left is the Book Tower, soon to be built to a height of eighty-five stories, 
or 873 feet above ground, or 81 feet higher than the Woolworth Tower in New York City 
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CADILLAC SQUARE SEVEN YEARS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 
Phe present heart of the skyscraper district, as it looked when the city markets occupied the low 
buildings to the night. 
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CADILLAC SQUARE IN ISS4 


Viewed from another angle, but still showinga city that gave little promise of being one of the 
world’s great industrial centers 
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CADILLAC SQUARE IN 1926 


Showing three of the skyscrapers that are rapidly flling up the sites formerly occupied by four- 
story buildings 



































A MARTYR TO PROGRESS A BILLBOARD OF THE AIR 


Hotel Ponchartrain, torn down only a few Detroit expects to be the leading aireraft city 
years after Its ¢ r ( ti’ mn, to m ike wav for the as We ll as the le ating automovie center, and 
First National Bank Building is acting on the hope. 

















SCOTT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


Erected with part of a million-dollar bequest for the purpose, upon the tip of Belle Isle, Detroit’s 
public pleasure ground. 




















THE DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Which, with its thirty-six branches, was erected and is supported out of public taxes. 
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GENERAL MOTORS OFFICE BUILDING IN DETROIT 
After the Equitable Building in New York the largest in the world, and one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of Detroit’s supremacy in automotive manufacture. 











MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD STATION 


Where wise prevision has provided a breathing space as well as a beautiful first view of Detroit 
to travelers entering the city. 























HENRY FORD’S HOME ON THE RIVER ROUGE 


\t Dearborn, a few miles above his gigantic “ basic industries” plant at the mouth of the river. On tl 


4,800 acres back of the house, Mr. Ford is making an elaborate experiment in the application of factor 
methods to farm production. 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FORD RESIDENCE 

















DINING ROOM IN THE FORD HOME 


This photograph and the one below illustrate further Mr. Ford’s interest in old wooden paneling and 


carved woodwork. For his garden (see lower picture on opposite page) he has recently arranged for one 
of the most elaborate collecti 

















DRAWING ROOM IN THE FORD HOME 
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FORD’S VERANDA 





THE OUTLOOK FROM HENRY 

















FORD'S SWIMMING POOL 


HENRY 

















DETROIT MEETS ITS TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
Woodward Avenue, the main thoroughfare into and through the city, as seen In 1917. nine miles from 
the business center. 

















WOODWARD AVENUE TO-DAY AT THE SAME POINT 


Widened to 204 feet, and providing space for local and express trolley tracks and for slow and 
fast motor trafic each way. 

















DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB 
Until Philadelphia opened a new one a few weeks ago, this was credited as the most sumptuous club 
of its kind in the world. 














MASONIC TEMPLE 


Costing seven million dollars and said to be unrivaled of its kind in size, convenience, and 
beauty anywhere 
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THERE ARE NO TENEMENTS IN DETROIT 
Practically every family in this great industrial city lives in a separate house, and 60 per cent. o 
such houses are owned by the occupants. 











THE ORIGIN OF MUCH OF IT—-HENRY FORD’S FIRST FACTORY 


Succeeded now by the Highland Park plant and the River Rouge plant, which employ more than 
100,000 men and occupy several hundred acres of ground, 





What Kind of a Pittsburgh Is Detroit? 
A City of Beauty, (ivic Freedom, and High Wages 


FRENCH STROTHER 


RESUS has moved his headquar- 
ters to Detroit. We refer, of 


course, to the well-known Rich 
Man, who was first known to fame in 
Lydia in Asia Minor, who later became a 
resident of Rome, then lived for a while 
in Venice, moved to London, and more 
recently transferred to New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago. 

Something extraordinary happened to 
Croesus when he moved to Detroit. To 
explain it, we must go briefly back into 
his history in other times and places. 
Croesus has had a varied career as well as 
a variety of residences. He has made 
his millions in flocks and herds, he has 
made them in silks and spices, he has made 
them in ships and railways, he has made 
them in oil, he has made them in coal and 
iron and steel. Just now he is “in” 
automobiles, and is piling his millions 
upon millions like Pelion upon Ossa (as 
his great original ancestor would have 
said it), or like Pike’s Peak upon Mt. 
Shasta, as we would say. 

But something profoundly important 
has happened to change him somewhat 
in Detroit. For hitherto, wherever his 
home or whatever his business, Croesus 
has made a good deal of a mess of the 
community in which he lived. The un- 
considered thousands, in whose sweat he 
grew rich and famous, lived as might 
be, upon such rewards as he might see fit 
to give. Croesus has always had his palace, 
but not always have his neighbors had 
decent homes. Ancient industrialism was 
built upon slavery. Medizval industrial- 
ism was built upon serfdom. Modern 
industrialism was built upon what may be 
called “the labor war,” and upon the 
lamentable subordination of Man to the 
Machine, the subordination of humanity 
to the production of goods. Some pretty 


horrible examples of this last survive in 
Manchester and Liverpool; and we have 
with us yet our own Pittsburgh, of which 
more later. 

But there is something different about 
Detroit. Is it the automobile? Or is it 
a new generation, with brains enough to 
read the lessons of the past, and with a 
spirit made more humane by what it has 
read? In any event, there is no doubt 
that Detroit is different—and that the 
difference is vastly to the credit of its 
head and heart. This article is written 
to try to explain it. 

For example: 

There are no tenements in Detroit. 

There is no “capital and labor problem” 
in Detroit. 

Wages are high, hours of labor are 
short, in Detroit. 

The schools of Detroit are a boast of 
American educators. 

Recreation is provided for the masses 
upon school yards and playgrounds and 
in public parks. 

Cultural opportunities for all are pro- 
vided by a magnificent free public library 
and numerous branch libraries, by free 
classes in the arts and the crafts, by free 
symphony concerts, by free exhibitions 
of classical and contemporaneous art. 
And by “free” is meant, not the largess 
of some local Croesus who gave a library 
or a museum or who subsidized a school or 
an orchestra. In Detroit, these things 
have been provided out of the public 
taxes, voted by the citizens, and are free 
to them because they have bought and 
paid for them. 

Above all else, Detroit is a freeman’s 
town. It has no political boss, no politi- 
cal machine. It has no overpowering 
individual citizen, in whose shadow men 
tremble, nor a group of masterful men 
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whose word is law. The civic life of De- 
troit is moulded by its citizenry. What 
the people want, they get. There is 
plenty of leadership. There are plenty 
of strong men. And here, as everywhere, 
the leaders lead, and the strong men do 
the heavy work of bringing things to pass. 
But these leaders and strong men seem to 
have the modern conception of their pow- 
ers—the idea that their strength was given 
them that they might serve the common 
good as well as serve their selfish interest. 
True, they make individual fortunes— 
Henry Ford’s is one of the very largest 
in history—but they are not envied, be- 
cause they help also the fortunes of the 
men below them. 

“The common man” in Detroit prob- 
ably has a richer life—in leisure time, in 
money, in the opportunities for home life, 
pleasure, and self-improvement—than his 
fellow anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Certainly, he has these things more 
generally and in greater abundance than 
workingmen as a class have ever had them 
before who had Crcesus for their employer 
and neighbor. 

What has made the difference? 


“© The Common Man’”’ Also 
Is Rich Here 


There can be only one intelligent an- 
swer—Crecesus himself has changed. For 
Croesus has always been the employer of 
men, the director of their labor, the ac- 
cumulator of the capital built up by their 
labor, and the dispenser of this accumu- 
lated wealth. Most men can only work. 
Croesus alone can manage. To him only 
belongs that uncanny gift by which, in 
industry, the plan is laid, the seed is sown, 
the laborers are set their appropriate tasks, 
and the predicted crop is harvested. 
Without him—the organizing and ex- 
ecutive genius—we should still be living 
in caves, dependent upon the chances of 
the chase. Under his guidanee—under 
his iron rod, we might add—all the wealth 
of nature has been levied on for the benefit 
of men. 

It is when we get to the social use of 
this wealth that Croesus has revealed 
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himself. In Lydia and in Athens and in 
Rome, he gave no thought to the laborer, 
beyond the crust and the hovel necessary 
to his continued existence. For Croesus, 
the banquet and the palace. In London 
and Manchester and Pittsburgh, the case 
was a little better, but not greatly better. 
There, an occasional rich man bethought 
him of charity, and gave to the poor. 
Another thought of the ugliness he had 
created along with his fortune, and gave 
a park. Another realized the grayness of 
the life that his preoccupation with the 
mill had forced upon those whom the mill 
had engulfed, and he gave libraries, in 
which the mind, at least, could escape 
the prison that held the body. Another 
built a school, or better houses for his 
workers. 

There were, then, in all these cities, 
noble dissatisfactions with mere “produc- 
tion”; dim glimmerings of the notion that 
Man—even the most ignorant working- 
man—was of more value than the Ma- 
chine; vague apprehensions that some- 
thing was missing in a scheme of things 
where force, power, masterfulness, must 
be exercised hourly upon the lives of 
thousands of men, with only the excuse 
that a vague something called Society 
should be served. 

It has remained for Croesus in Detroit 
to act most fully upon the discovery of 
who this Society is—that it is chiefly these 
very thousands in these very mills. De- 
troit has realized that “service to Society,” 
like charity, begins at home—that unless 
the Machine serves the Man who tends 
it, the Machine is a curse and not a bless- 
ing. 

Pittsburgh was our first great industrial 
city. Detroit, chronologically, is our sec- 
ond great industrial city. Both rose like 
magic upon the rushing tide of develop- 
ment of an industry—the one upon coal 
and steel, the other upon the motor car. 
Both grew from mediocrity to greatness 
in the short span of the working life of 
one generation. Pittsburgh was built by 
medizeval-minded men, upon feudal foun- 
dations. Detroit was built by modern- 
minded men, upon new conceptions. ‘The 
contrast in the results is startling. 
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HENRY FORD PATS HIS CRITIC ON THE BACK 635 


A writer went to Pittsburgh nineteen 
years ago (it happened to be the present 
writer) to gather the facts about the early 
life of the late Henry Clay Frick, for use 
in an article in this magazine. The later 
life of Frick was well known—the man 
who “broke” the unions in the Home- 
stead strike, the man who succeeded 
Carnegie in the active management of the 
steel industry, was as familiar in every 
day’s newspaper as was the President of 
the United States. But this writer found 
that when he asked anybody in Pittsburgh 
for any facts about Frick, the person 
interrogated changed the subject. Fear of 
Frick was as impalpable but as real as air. 
And men with millions were just as much 
afraid of him as were men with nothing 
but wages. Pittsburgh was Frick’s town, 
and nobody was willing to take the chance 
of offending him. 

The same writer visited Pittsburgh a 
few weeks ago, in this year of 1926. He 
recited to several people his experience of 
nineteen years ago. ‘Two men, separately, 
gave exactly the same response: “Suppose 
you try asking some questions now about 
Andrew Mellon.” A third said: “Pitts- 
burgh is still medieval.” A fourth put it 
more bluntly, and in the vernacular of the 
day: “This town takes orders.” 

Traveling on to Detroit, the writer re- 
lated this experience to a dozen different 
people in the newer industrial capital, and 
asked if there were any such situation 
there. Was there any one personality in 
Detroit, so traditionally strong, so much 
the top of an ascending pyramid of power- 
ful and related interests, that nobody 
ventured to talk about him or to criticize 
him? The answer invariably was an 
amused no. Not even Henry Ford? 
“Why, you could tell him what you think 
of him to his face, and he’d like it. He’d 
just grin, and probably pat you on the 
back. It has happened, more than once.” 

Pittsburgh is a rock-ribbed Republican 
city. It has had the same political boss, 
Max G. Leslie, for more than a quarter of 
a century, and he is as firmly intrenched 
to-day as he was when Calvin Coolidge 
was a city solicitor in New England. 
Old-timers in Detroit can recall when 


there were two or three minor bosses in 
their city, but half the present population 
there has never heard of such a thing. 
Sometimes Detroit goes Republican and 
sometimes it goes Democratic. Its poli- 
ticians are ambitious and they are politi- 
cians, but good politics in Detroit consists 
in finding out what the people want and 
giving it to them. Any other sort of 
politics there is extremely unprofitable. 
Hence the admirable schools, parks, recre- 
ation facilities, and generally good govern- 
ment of Detroit. 


Even After a Twelve-Hour Day 


x 


The Wolf Flowled at the Door 


During the years from 1907 to 1912, 
Pittsburgh was subjected to a “social 
survey” by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Though partially financed by Pittsburgh- 
ers, this survey was regarded by most of 
the best people there as an impertinence 
and an affront. The investigators found 
that half the working people of Pittsburgh 
were living on the border-line of destitu- 
tion, that their wages were barely enough 
to provide food and shelter to men of 
strong bodies who could keep going under 
the strain of twelve hours daily of hard 
manual labor, under a system of manage- 
ment that drove them to the limit of 
production. They found a large part of 
the population of Pittsburgh living in 
tenements, getting their drinking water by 
pumping it from shallow wells by hand, 
disposing of human sewage in open privies, 
two and three families living in one room, 
other families living in unlighted cellars. 
They found the schools of Pittsburgh 
managed by eighty school boards, one in 
every ward, each taxing its little neigh- 
borhood, amenable to no financial ac- 
counting, and providing local “education” 
without relation to any central system of 
teaching control. They found the chil- 
dren with no place to play but the streets. 
They found Pittsburgh with the highest 
typhoid death-rate, the highest infant 
death-rate, and one of the highest pneu- 
monia death-rates in America. And they 
found the workers hopeless of improving 
their condition. They did not dare to 
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belong to a trade union. Political re- 
dress was impossible, for politics, too, be- 
longed to the employers. 

Pittsburgh to-day is somewhat im- 
proved. Sanitation has been provided 
for the whole city, and the death-rate has 
gone down. A central board of education 
controls all the schools, and in buildings 
and instruction Pittsburgh has joined the 
modern world. National public opinion, 
not local public opinion, has forced the 
United States Steel Corporation to install 
the three-shift eight-hour day in its con- 
tinuous processes. 


A City America Inherited 
From the Middle Ages 


But in little else have conditions 
changed. Half the employees of the Steel 
Corporation work in non-continuous proc- 
esses that are feeders to the continuous 
processes. These men still work on the 
twelve-hour basis, and as work is slack 
or rushed, the twelve-hour day may mean 
ten hours or it may mean fourteen. Tene- 


ments that were photographed for the 
survey of 1907 as “horrible examples” 
of over-crowding, can be photographed 
to-day, still occupied as human rabbit- 


warrens. Wages in Pittsburgh, though 
increased in money, have not relatively 
increased in purchasing power. A high 
percentage of the working population still 
lives on the verge of destitution. The 
school buildings are closed when teaching 
is finished, and the school-yards likewise. 
The few public playgrounds are about one 
fifteenth adequate to the needs. Boys 
who have no other time or place for health- 
ful, organized play, may not play base- 
ball on Sunday on the vacant lots—they 
will be arrested if they try it. Their 
fathers have no place in which to meet 
and discuss politics or civic problems— 
and anyhow, it is not safe for mere work- 
ingmen in Pittsburgh to give public ex- 
pression to their views on politics or civic 
problems. Civic pride, in the sense in 
which this term expresses itself in Boston 
or Los Angeles or Detroit—in democratic 
achievements for the well-being of the 
people, growing out of their own initiative 
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and produced out of their free common 
council—this kind of civic pride does not 
exist. Pittsburgh is medieval; and it is 
characterized by civic apathy, baronial 
mastery, and a most depressing social 
atmosphere. 

Detroit is a joyous contrast to all this. 
Detroit has its faults (a recent survey of 
one special subject declares it to be the 
most immoral city in America—though 
to the casual visitor, acquainted as casu- 
ally with many other cities, this sounds 
exaggerated), but its faults are the faults of 
the American people and not of the feudal 
system. And its civic virtues are legion. 
Let us here cover the same ground we have 
covered with Pittsburgh. 

About 1905, labor troubles loomed big 
in Detroit, then just beginning to be a 
really industrial city. Here, however, 
the captains of industry took a novel tack. 
They dreaded the growth of labor union- 
ism. But they did not try to break the 
unions. They did “beat the unions to 
it.” They went to their men and asked 
them what their grievances were. They 
got the usual answer: low wages, long 
hours, the arbitrary control of the petty 
boss. The captains did an astonishing 
thing: they raised wages, reduced hours, 
and arranged various devices by which 
the men could get redress from the tyranny 
of the boss by appeal directly to the 
owner. To-day labor unionism in De- 
troit is not much stronger than it is in 
Pittsburgh—except in the building trades 
—but it is weak only because the employ- 
ers freely gave the men more than the 
union leaders elsewhere ask. 

There are no tenements in Detroit. 
Practically every family lives in an in- 
dividual frame cottage, with a front yard 
and a back yard. It is said that this has 
been possible in Detroit because of the 
cheap automobile, but the fact is that 
many more people ride to work on the 
trolleys (425 miles of track, municipally 
owned) and the buses (702 motor buses 
covering 145 miles of streets) than ride 
in their own cars. Every house in Detroit 
is connected with the city water main and 
the city sewer. 

The schools of Detroit are not merely 
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good, they are among the best in the 
world. There are 214 public schools with 
5,800 teachers, maintained at a cost of 
$23,000,000 last year. They have kept 
pace with the growth of the city, and the 
city has grown at the rate of two hundred 
thousand new people a year for several 
years. The school buildings are used 
during school hours for instruction. After 
school hours they are used for art exhibi- 
tions, lectures for old and young, neighbor- 
hood gatherings for civic discussions and 
political meetings. Practically all the 
voting places in Detroit are in the school 
buildings. The schools are the heart of 
the civic life of the community, and that 
civic life is full, free, and various. When 
school itself is over, the school yard is 
taken over by the Department of Public 
Recreation, and a trained organizer of 
play goes on duty to help the boys and 
girls of its neighborhood get full use of it 
for baseball, folk-dancing, anything that 
can develop the muscles and enlarge the 
spirit of the child. This department 
employs 396 outdoor play supervisors and 
spends $600,000 yearly to operate the 
playgrounds. These grounds are open 
from nine in the morning until nine at 
night, and where tennis is played they are 
in use as early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Detroit has fifty public parks, large and 
small, covering an area of 3,184 acres. 
They are used to the limit for public en- 
joyment. They include playgrounds, ball 
fields, tennis courts, golf courses—all open 
every day of the week and all attended by 
experts whose business is to see that the 
most people get the most fun out of them. 
Free popular band concerts are given 
daily, and at the same time free symphony 
orchestra concerts are given, in the open 
air in summer. If you like jazz you can 
hear it expertly rendered. If you prefer 
Chaikovski, you can hear his mournful 
intricacies, rendered under the direction 
of Ossip Gabrilovich—Which recalls 
one answer to the inquiry about “taking 
orders” in Detroit. Apparently the only 
man anybody has ever taken orders from 
there was this same temperamental hus- 
band of Clara Clemens. He appeared in 
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Detroit ahead of the opening of his first 
season. He found that the “shell” in 
the park where his orchestra was to play 
was not finished as promised. He in- 
formed the committee that if it were not 
finished on the day for the opening con- 
cert, he would go back to New York, 
never to return. The panic-stricken com- 
mittee employed union and non-union 
carpenters to work day and night to finish 
it. With much labor it was done, and 
the Russian remained. But he is still 
Detroit’s one tyrant; if you don’t like 
Chaikovski, go somewhere else in the 
park, because that is what you are going 
to hear when he feels like putting it on the 
program. 


Modernism at the City Hall 
Brings Results 


Detroit got tired, a number of years ago, 
of such petty politics as it had. In 1918, 
it elected James Couzens, now United 
States Senator, its mayor. He had made 
a fortune during his business association 
with Henry Ford, but instead of retiring 
to enjoy it, he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into public service in the city 
government. Under his energetic leader- 
ship, Detroit completely made over and 
modernized its form of government. It 
wrote a new charter. The old ward sys- 
tem was abolished. The city council now 
consists of nine members, elected at large. 
The business of government was divided 
into a few simple grand divisions. The 
head of each was made definitely re- 
sponsible for its success or failure in doing 
its job. The only department that has 
not notably succeeded is the Police De- 
partment, and here, as usual, the better 
element of the citizenship is quietly taking 
a hand and will whip that failure into 
shape. 

The school board of Detroit is also a 
small body. It does all its work in 
“committee of the whole.” Frank Cody, 
the superintendent of schools, is primarily 
a business man, interested in results— 
educational results. Political influence 
does not count. .No head of any city 
department has ever been hired or fired 
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belong to a trade union. Political re- 
dress was impossible, for politics, too, be- 
longed to the employers. 

Pittsburgh to-day is somewhat im- 
proved. Sanitation has been provided 
for the whole city, and the death-rate has 
gone down. A central board of education 
controls all the schools, and in buildings 
and instruction Pittsburgh has joined the 
modern world. National public opinion, 
not local public opinion, has forced the 
United States Steel Corporation to install 
the three-shift eight-hour day in its con- 
tinuous processes. 


A City America Inherited 
From the Middle Ages 


But in little else have conditions 
changed. Half the employees of the Steel 
Corporation work in non-continuous proc- 
esses that are feeders to the continuous 
processes. These men still work on the 
twelve-hour basis, and as work is slack 
or rushed, the twelve-hour day may mean 
ten hours or it may mean fourteen. Tene- 


ments that were photographed for the 
survey of 1907 as “horrible examples” 
of over-crowding, can be photographed 
to-day, still occupied as human rabbit- 


warrens. Wages in Pittsburgh, though 
increased in money, have not relatively 
increased in purchasing power. A high 
percentage of the working population still 
lives on the verge of destitution. The 
school buildings are closed when teaching 
is finished, and the school-yards likewise. 
The few public playgrounds are about one 
fifteenth adequate to the needs. Boys 
who have no other time or place for health- 
ful, organized play, may not play base- 
ball on Sunday on the vacant lots—they 
will be arrested if they try it. Their 
fathers have no place in which to meet 
and discuss politics or civic problems— 
and anyhow, it is not safe for mere work- 
ingmen in Pittsburgh to give public ex- 
pression to their views on politics or civic 
problems. Civic pride, in the sense in 
which this term expresses itself in Boston 
or Los Angeles or Detroit—in democratic 
achievements for the well-being of the 
people, growing out of their own initiative 
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and produced out of their free common 
council—this kind of civic pride does not 
exist. Pittsburgh is medieval; and it is 
characterized by civic apathy, baronial 
mastery, and a most depressing social 
atmosphere. 

Detroit is a joyous contrast to all this, 
Detroit has its faults (a recent survey of 
one special subject declares it to be the 
most immoral city in America—though 
to the casual visitor, acquainted as casu- 
ally with many other cities, this sounds 
exaggerated), but its faults are the faults of 
the American people and not of the feudal 
system. And its civic virtues are legion. 
Let us here cover the same ground we have 
covered with Pittsburgh. 

About 1905, labor troubles loomed big 
in Detroit, then just beginning to be a 
really industrial city. Here, however, 
the captains of industry took a novel tack. 
They dreaded the growth of labor union- 
ism. But they did not try to break the 
unions. They did “beat the unions to 
it.” They went to their men and asked 
them what their grievances were. They 
got the usual answer: low wages, long 
hours, the arbitrary control of the petty 
boss. The captains did an astonishing 
thing: they raised wages, reduced hours, 
and arranged various devices by which 
the men could get redress from the tyranny 
of the boss by appeal directly to the 
owner. To-day labor unionism in De- 
troit is not much stronger than it is in 
Pittsburgh—except in the building trades 
—but it is weak only because the employ- 
ers freely gave the men more than the 
union leaders elsewhere ask. 

There are no tenements in Detroit. 
Practically every family lives in an in- 
dividual frame cottage, with a front yard 
and a back yard. It is said that this has 
been possible in Detroit because of the 
cheap automobile, but the fact is that 
many more people ride to work on the 
trolleys (425 miles of track, municipally 
owned) and the buses (702 motor buses 
covering 145 miles of streets) than ride 
in their own cars. Every house in Detroit 
is connected with the city water main and 
the city sewer. 

The schools of Detroit are not merely 
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good, they are among the best in the 
world. There are 214 public schools with 
5,800 teachers, maintained at a cost of 
$23,000,000 last year. They have kept 
pace with the growth of the city, and the 
city has grown at the rate of two hundred 
thousand new people a year for several 
years. The school buildings are used 
during school hours for instruction. After 
school hours they are used for art exhibi- 
tions, lectures for old and young, neighbor- 
hood gatherings for civic discussions and 
political meetings. Practically all the 
voting places in Detroit are in the school 
buildings. The schools are the heart of 
the civic life of the community, and that 
civic life is full, free, and various. When 
school itself is over, the school yard is 
taken over by the Department of Public 
Recreation, and a trained organizer of 
play goes on duty to help the boys and 
girls of its neighborhood get full use of it 
for baseball, folk-dancing, anything that 
can develop the muscles and enlarge the 
spirit of the child. This department 
employs 396 outdoor play supervisors and 
spends $600,000 yearly to operate the 
playgrounds. These grounds are open 
from nine in the morning until nine at 
night, and where tennis is played they are 
in use as early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Detroit has fifty public parks, large and 
small, covering an area of 3,184 acres. 
They are used to the limit for public en- 
joyment. They include playgrounds, ball 
fields, tennis courts, golf courses—all open 
every day of the week and all attended by 
experts whose business is to see that the 
most people get the most fun out of them. 
Free popular band concerts are given 
daily, and at the same time free symphony 
orchestra concerts are given, in the open 
air in summer. If you like jazz you can 
hear it expertly rendered. If you prefer 
Chaikovski, you can hear his mournful 
intricacies, rendered under the direction 
of Ossip Gabrilovich—Which recalls 
one answer to the inquiry about “taking 
orders” in Detroit. Apparently the only 
man anybody has ever taken orders from 
there was this same temperamental hus- 
band of Clara Clemens. He appeared in 
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Detroit ahead of the opening of his first 
season. He found that the “shell” in 
the park where his orchestra was to play 
was not finished as promised. He in- 
formed the committee that if it were not 
finished on the day for the opening con- 
cert, he would go back to New York, 
never to return. The panic-stricken com- 
mittee employed union and non-union 
carpenters to work day and night to finish 
it. With much labor it was done, and 
the Russian remained. But he is still 
Detroit’s one tyrant; if you don’t like 
Chaikovski, go somewhere else in the 
park, because that is what you are going 
to hear when he feels like putting it on the 
program. 


Modernism at the City Hall 
Brings Results 


Detroit got tired, a number of years ago, 
of such petty politics as it had. In 1918, 
it elected James Couzens, now United 
States Senator, its mayor. He had made 
a fortune during his business association 
with Henry Ford, but instead of retiring 
to enjoy it, he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into public service in the city 
government. Under his energetic leader- 
ship, Detroit completely made over and 
modernized its form of government. It 
wrote a new charter. The old ward sys- 
tem was abolished. The city council now 
consists of nine members, elected at large. 
The business of government was divided 
into a few simple grand divisions. The 
head of each was made definitely re- 
sponsible for its success or failure in doing 
its job. The only department that has 
not notably succeeded is the Police De- 
partment, and here, as usual, the better 
element of the citizenship is quietly taking 
a hand and will whip that failure into 
shape. 

The school board of Detroit is also a 
small body. It does all its work in 
“committee of the whole.” Frank Cody, 
the superintendent of schools, is primarily 
a business man, interested in results— 
educational results. Political influence 
does not count. .No head of any city 
department has ever been hired or fired 
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for political reasons in the last seven 
years. 

Because wages have been high, Detroit 
has no real problem of destitution. Such 
cases as exist are chiefly found among 
the sixty thousand “floating population,” 
such as wanders in and out of any thriving 
city. It may look to prompt relief, either 
from the city Department of Public Wel- 
fare, or from the seventy-one charitable 
organizations of every description that 
pool their requests for support in the 
Community Fund, which raised three 
million dollars last year by public sub- 
scription to meet the operating deficits 
of these privately managed charities. 

Whenever Detroit confronts a com- 
munity “problem,” the community itself 
acts. No business man in Detroit is too 
busy or too important to be drafted for 
hard, personal work on informal commit- 
tees to study and act on these questions. 
The purchasing agent of one of the big 
automobile concerns was drafted, not long 
ago, to leave his profitable private employ- 
ment and take up the task of straightening 


out the purchasing department of the city 


government. Men like Senator Couzens, 
George G. Booth (owner of the News), 
the Book brothers, who own eight city 
blocks in the skyscraper district, Edsel 
Ford, and dozens of others, are active in 
civic work in many fields. 


Paris Not Preferred to Detroit 
By the Motorist 


Detroit has faced the usual dilemma of 
traffic congestion. Instead of dreaming 
indefinitely, it has acted. It is spending 
eighteen million dollars widening its 
arterial avenues. It is going to spend 
fifty millions more widening Woodward 
Avenue and other principal business 
thoroughfares in the heart of the city, 
though this means a wholesale condem- 
nation of store and shop fronts and the 
cutting off of slices of office buildings to 
make room. 

The big men in industry in Detroit have 
had a hand in all these things, but not a 
lone hand. They have done what big 
men in any community should do: they 
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have helped create sound public ideas out 
of their larger experience and their wider 
vision, and they have helped public in- 
strumentalities to do the practical things 
that had to be done. But they have not 
tried to tell the public what it could or 
could not do. 

In Pittsburgh, a high percentage of even 
the generation that made its fortunes 
there went somewhere else to enjoy them. 
They moved to New York or Philadelphia 
or Paris. But in Detroit, Croesus has 
made his home where he made his money. 
In Pittsburgh, thesecond generation iseven 
harder to get along with than were their 
dominating parents. The parents at least 
had the common touch, in the sense that 
they themselves had once been working- 
men. However badly they managed la- 
bor, they at least knew what laborers were 
talking about when they described a 
grievance. Of the present generation, 
many do not live in Pittsburgh, and of 
those who do, most are “rich men’s sons.” 

But in Detroit, not only have the fa- 
thers stayed near the works, but the sons 
have been made to taste of manual labor. 
Edsel Ford got a high school education 
and then a strong dose of the factory. 
Alvan Macauley, who is president of 
Packard, put his sons to shoveling slag 
in the foundry in August. They got a 
large crop of blisters, and the point of 
view of the man whose blisters have long 
since become callouses. Idling for pleas- 
ure or “culture” is not the fashion in 
Detroit. Abundant opportunity for ra- 
tional pleasure and for the most generous 
culture is provided in Detroit itself, and 
these are just as free to the Polish immi- 
grant in Hamtramk as they are to the 
millionaire’s son, and they do actually 
share them in the evening classes in the 
art museums, in the performances of the 
Theater Guild, and in the concerts on 
Belle Isle. 

Much of the difference between Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit is due to Henry Ford, 
but by no means all. Ford accelerated 
a progress in industrial management that 
was already under way. Other industries 
in other cities had observed that the old 
system of “telling labor where it got off” 
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was not only bad Americanism but bad 
business as well. Many corporations 
tried “welfare work.” Henry Ford tried 
it, fora time. But that form of paternal- 
ism, too, is un-American and unbusiness- 
like, and he dropped it. 

Ford then gave the most spectacular 
demonstration yet given anywhere, that 
the best management is to pay men 
enough money so they can afford a good 
living for themselves and their families, 
and then to see to it that their work is so 
arranged that, in decent hours and with- 
out indecent pressure, their production 
is sufficient to make the wages profitable. 
Ford accepted one obvious fact of life, 
that labor cannot in good sense be held 
responsible for its inability to produce 
efficiently. He accepted the responsibil- 
ity of management to do the thinking, 
and he included in that thinking the figur- 
ing out of profitable ways of paying good 
wages for a human day’s work. The re- 
sult is the Ford industries, in which the 
remarkable thing is not their size but their 
universal evidences of prevision, planning, 
thought, and the use of machinery instead 
of men wherever it is humanly possible to 
make a machine do the work. 

Other employers in Detroit have fol- 
lowed the same line. They, and Ford, 
need not be credited with angelic altruism 
of motives, though it is pleasanter to be- 
lieve, and it is sounder ethics to believe, 
that unless the motives were good, the 
wonderfully good effects could not have 
followed. Croesus probably did change 
for the better when he moved to Detroit. 
Croesus was in process of changing every- 
where in America. He had actually 
learned something in thirty years, or 
twenty, or ten. He had got a better vi- 
sion of the rights of man; a better ideal 
of what business ought to be; a kindlier 
feeling toward the man less gifted than 
himself; a more American idea of citizen- 
ship and of the duties of business in help- 
ing to develop citizens. 
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Lack of space forbids more than such a 
brief comparison as the foregoing of the 
feudal idea of industry, as illustrated in 
Pittsburgh, and the modern idea of in- 
dustry, as illustrated in Detroit. Books 
of detail could be written, elaborating 
each, but the facts of the difference would 
only be further documented, but not a 
whit more real. 

Pittsburgh will gradually evolve into 
modern civilization—but slowly, because 
the iron hand of tradition grips it, because 
the dead hand of second-generation, 
absentee ownership and management is 
upon it, because the spirit of its common 
citizens is oppressed by fear. But even 
Pittsburgh, medizval city that it is, can- 
not resist the pressure of the age, of the 
new ideal. 

Detroit has achieved a happier destiny, 
because it made its change to the modern 
spirit early in its industrial expansion, so 
that to-day, in the full tide of its growth, 
the common citizen shares equitably in 
its prosperity, in its pleasures, and in its 
civic life. Detroit has proved that in- 
dustry, even in a distinctively industrial 
city, can be free, that it can be demo- 
cratic, that it can be generous and humane; 
that civic freedom can flourish alongside 
of great private fortunes; that the com- 
mon wealth can be fattened without loss 
to the private purse; that rich men’s sons 
can be laborious and keep the common 
touch; that beauty need not flee the scene 
when factories enter on it; that mills may 
be clean; that the old American ideal need 
not disappear when the farm boy enters 
the city; that Man can master the Ma- 
chine, and make it the servant of an en- 
riched life for all the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

If you think this is rhapsodizing, go 
visit Detroit. It will give you a faith in 
the present and in the future of our in- 
dustrialized world—in America, at least 
—that will be worth much to your peace 
of mind. 
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has kept the corner store at 

Sandwich Center going on thirty 
years, and for the past ten years has 
been the safe and sound President of the 
Sandwich Center Bank. Everybody has 
not heard, however, the rumor about his 
strange and sudden streak of reckless 
liberality toward his debtors. 

It is said that Joe Turner, who owed a 
balance of $18 on a mowing machine, 
which debt it was clear enough he would 
never pay in cash, came into the store and 
offered to settle the account with eggs. 
“No,” said Sam, “I can’t accept your 
produce in payment; but don’t let that 
bother you. Order whatever you like, 
and go ahead running up bills.” 

Then there was the case of the Some- 
thing for Nothing Fur Company. They 
say that the company borrowed $1,800 
from the bank, with which to begin raising 
furs on Sandwich Island. Its only capi- 
tal, apart from the borrowed money, was 
an idea. That idea, like all great ideas, 
was simple. The company proposed to 
produce furs at virtually no expense, by 
keeping cats and rats on the island; skin- 
ning the cats and feeding the bodies to the 
rats; skinning the rats and feeding the 
bodies to the cats; and so on, with endless 
profits. 

As no profits were realized, however, 
the head of the company soon went to the 
bank for a new loan. “Let me explain,” 
said he, “‘precisely how we shall earn the 
money with which to pay what we al- 
ready owe you.” 

“Never mind that,” answered Sam 
Witham. ‘We must not look too closely 
into that question. It is enough that you 
want another loan. Here is the money.” 

But why go on with such a fable? 
Everybody knows that Sam Witham— 
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sound, practical, thrifty, typical American 
business man that he is—would not for a 
minute have handled local financial af- 
fairs in that way. Indeed, if he had done 
so, his store and his bank would soon have 
been in the hands of a receiver, and he 
himself in the hands of a receiver, too, as 
soon as an asylum could be found to re- 
ceive him. 

The fact is, however, incredible as it 
may seem, that Sam Witham, as a citizen 
of the United States, together with all his 
fellow citizens, is conducting international 
finances substantially that way. To 
be sure, the debts in question, in- 
stead of being $18, or even $1,800, are 
$18,000,000,000. Essentially, however, 
the two situations are the same. 

These appear to be the facts: First, the 
foreign debtors of the United States can- 
not pay their debts to us except with 
goods; second, we have not made it possi- 
ble for them to pay us with goods; third, 
we are constantly increasing their debts, 
by lending them more money, without 
having any idea how they will ever be 
able to pay what they already owe. 

But are those really the facts? Can it 
be possible that a nation which prides it- 
self upon the soundness and efficiency of 
its financial operations, is actually con- 
ducting business with the rest of the 
world as irrationally as that? Let us see. 

To begin with, there is no doubt about 
the size of the debts. Those owed to the 
United States Government amount to 
about 12 billions, and those owed to our 
citizens about 10 billions more. Foreign- 
ers, however, hold investments and credits 
in this country in excess of 4 billion, which 
reduces the net amount of foreign debts 
owed to us, in round numbers, to 18 bil- 
lion, 12 of which are governmental and 6 
private. 
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These debts, moreover, are constantly 
becoming larger. The debts owed to 
American citizens increased from 8,105 
million at the end of 1923, to 9,230 mil- 
lion at the end of 1924, and 10,405 million 
at the end of 1925. In 1925, alone, we 
invested abroad nearly half a billion dol- 
lars more than foreigners invested with us. 

In 1925, publicly offered loans to Europe, 
excluding refunding issues, were about 
612 million (par value), of which about 
two thirds were loans to foreign govern- 
ments, provinces, and municipalities. 

All these figures show that this country 
is in a wholly new position. Formerly, 
the United States was a debtor nation; 
now it is a creditor nation. Formerly, it 
had the problem of finding ways to pay 
debts; now it has the problem of finding 
ways to receive debt payments. 

How can these billions of payments be 
made? Clearly enough, they cannot be 
paid in the currencies of the debtor coun- 
tries. Marks, francs, lire, and all the 
rest cannot be used to pay debts in the 
United States until they are converted 
into something which will be accepted by 
the United States. No workman in this 
country would accept wages in marks. 
He knows that such money, unconverted, 


would not buy him even a ride in the 
subway or shoe strings at Woolworth’s. 

That makes the problem of paying ex- . 
ternal debts quite different from the prob- 
lem of paying internal debts. If the 
German Government, for example, owes 
its citizens a million marks, it can collect 
a million marks in taxes, and pay its 
citizens directly with the very money it 
collects. If, however, the German Govern- 
ment owes money abroad, its surplus 
revenue in marks, no matter how large it 
may be, cannot be used to pay those 
foreign debts. So, also, no matter what 
funds a German citizen or corporation 
may have in marks, those funds count 
for naught as payment to a foreign credi- 
tor until they are converted into some- 
thing which the creditor will accept. 

That shows the absurdity of the at- 
tempt to make Germany pay the full cost 
of the war, or even the 133 billion gold 
marks which the Reparations Commission 
declared that Germany could and must 
pay. Indeed, when the Dawes commission 
got down to the practical problem of 
finding ways of getting payments across 
German borders, the conclusion was 
reached that the utmost Germany could 
pay would be two and one half billion 
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gold marks a year. That would not be 
enough to pay even half the interest on the 
133 billions of bonds which were at first 
demanded of Germany. Provision has 
been made, moreover, for reducing even 
that amount, if no way can be found of 
converting the entire two and one half 
billion marks into anything which the 
creditor nation will accept. Unconverted 
marks they will not accept. The creditor 
nations of Germany have been forced to 
see what they did not see at the time of the 
reparations conference; but the United 
States does not yet see that the same 
difficulties are involved in the payment of 
foreign debts to the United States. 


We Are Afraid 
To Accept Their Gold 


How, then, can these billions of foreign 
debts to the United States be paid? They 
cannot be paid with gold, for there is not 
enough gold in the world. Moreover, it 
would do us more harm than good to take 
what gold our debtors have; for, in the 
first place, they need to use their gold— 
and it is to our advantage that they should 
use it—for stabilizing their own currencies; 
and, in the second place, the gold we al- 
ready have—about half the visible world- 
supply—is far more than we need at 
present, and as such is a possible menace 
to the stability of the purchasing power of 
our own currency. So it is fortunate that 
payment in gold is impossible. 

If not in foreign currencies or in gold, 
how, then, can these billions of debts be 
paid? Not in services, for the value of 
services to our tourists abroad each year, 
which is the only large debit balance in 
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the account, is not equal to half the addi- 
tional debts incurred in the same period. 
Nor can the debts be paid with the money 
which our immigrants and our charitable 
organizations send abroad, for that amount 
is even less than the balance on the tourist 
account. As a matter of fact, the total 
balance of “invisible” items in our inter- 
national account (including interest, divi- 
dends, and freights, as well as the items 
already mentioned), has not been half 
enough, in the past four years, to cover 
even the amount due us for the surplus of 
our exports over our imports, leaving 
nothing in the whole account to be applied 
to the payment of debts previously incur- 
red. In short, the total transactions are 
such that our foreign debtors do not and 
cannot reduce their total indebtedness a 
single dollar, by means of all the services 
and other “invisible” items put together. 
It is hardly conceivable, moreover, that 
these items will expand sufficiently to 
provide any large part of the means of 
paying billions of debts. 

So the question still remains: How can 
these debts be paid? And there remains 
but one answer. The debts can be paid 
only with commodities. That means 
that other countries must export to us 
more than they import from us. In 
other words, the debts cannot be paid un- 
less, for many years, the United States 
has an “unfavorable” balance of trade. 
Yet we shun such a condition as though it 
were the plague. 

That aversion is easy to understand, for 
as a debtor nation we grew up with the 
sound idea that we could never get out of 
debt except by exporting more than we 
imported. And now, although we are no 
longer a debtor nation, although we are, 
on the contrary, the chief creditor nation 
of the world, we still cling to the idea that 
an “unfavorable” balance of trade is 
really unfavorable. 

Formerly it was. An excess of exports 
was consistent with our position asa debtor 
nation: we were paying a large part of our 
debts with goods. But now that the 
position is reversed, we cannot collect our 
debts from other countries unless we 
make it possible for them to send to us, 
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directly or indirectly, more than they re- 
ceive from us. All this holds for private 
as well as public debts; for, as concerns 
our capacity to receive debt payments, 
whether in currencies, in gold, in services, 
or in commodities, the two kinds of debts 
do not differ essentially. 

The expansion of foreign trade in the 
years to come, no matter how large, will 
not in itself solve the problem; for an in- 
crease of our imports seems likely to be 
matched, in due course, by an equal in- 
crease of our exports, leaving no surplus 
of imports wherewith foreign countries 
can pay their debts. 

The confusion of thought on this sub- 
ject is well illustrated by this quo- 
tation from a “Bank Catechism” issued 
by one of the largest banks in the United 
States: “‘The more we can sell to foreign 
countries at a profit, the greater becomes 
the wealth of this country, because we are 
getting ‘the other man’s money.’” That 
doctrine is as far wrong as any doctrine 
could be. The truth is, that getting the 
other man’s money does not increase the 
wealth of this country. In fact, it does 
this country no good whatever. Only 
the other fellow’s services and commodi- 
ties can benefit us; but we cannot get the 
full benefit from them unless, for many 
years to come, we have an “unfavorable” 
balance of trade. 

Each individual producer and banker, 
as a matter of course, is striving to extend 
his markets abroad. Thus he is gaining 
from international trade and finance 
whatever immediate benefits he can gain. 
That is as it should be. The resulting 
permanent excess of exports over imports, 
however, far from being a gain to this 
country as a whole, is an actual loss of 
real wealth. 


One proposed way of receiving debt 
payments we have not yet considered, 
namely, the ownership of capital goods 
abroad. That, in Herbert Hoover’s view, 
is all we can hope to get, in exchange for 
our surplus production. “TI believe,” he 
says, “that we have to-day an equipment 
and a skill in production that yield us a 
surplus of commmodities for export be- 
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yond any compensation we can usefully 
take by way of imported commodities. 
; There is only one remedy and 
that is by the systematic, permanent 
investment of our surplus production in 
reproductive works abroad.” 

What does that mean? It seems to 
mean that if we work very hard, we can 
keep on sending abroad more wealth 
than we receive from abroad. Thus we 
can acquire more capital goods abroad— 
factories, mines, power plants, railroads— 
and thus possibly receive more interest 
and dividends, wherewith to acquire still 
more capital goods abroad, and so on, 
generation after generation, without find- 
ing any way whereby we, or our children, 
or our children’s children, can ever benefit 
by the surplus which we have so labori- 
ously produced. 

That is not a way of receiving debt pay- 
ments; it is merely a way of postponing 
payments. It amounts to accepting one 
kind of paper as evidence of the debts, 
instead of another kind. It leaves still 
unsolved the problem of finding the means 
whereby foreign countries can pay those 
debts with something we can use at home. 

Up to the present year, we have done 
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nothing to solve that problem, for in every 
year but one, for half a century, we have 
exported more than wehaveimported. For 
the year 1925, the value of our exports was 
nearly five billion dollars ($4,909,000,000), 
whereas the value of our imports was less 
than four and one quarter billion dollars 
($4,228,000,000). Even if, from the total 
“favorable” balance on merchandise we 
subtract the adverse balance on current 
invisible items, we find that our “favor- 
able” balance for 1925 (excluding gold 
and silver) is $323,000,000, or (if gold and 
silver are included) $491,000,000. 

It is true that our merchandise export 
surplus declined from $70,000,000 in 
1924 to $666,000,000 in 1925; but even 
that figure is nearly twice as great as that 
of 1923, and still above the $488,000,000 
average annual export surplus for the 
years 1896-1924. During the war years 
and since, our total merchandise exports 
exceeded our total merchandise imports 
by more than 22 billion dollars. 


Incurring 


The World's Il] Will 


It is believed, says the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, that the European 
debts will be paid indirectly from Asia, 
South America, and Oceania, by an in- 
crease in imports by the United States of 
certain materials and foods, and directly 
by luxuries manufactured in Europe. 
There is no basis for this belief, however, 
unless the present unfavorable trade bal- 
ance is maintained for many years. 
European debts cannot be paid by com- 
modities sent to us, as long as we insist 
on sending abroad more than we receive 
from abroad; as long as we continue de- 
liberately, by means of tariff barriers, to 
prevent Europe from paying her debt to 
us with commodities. In point of fact, 
our foreign trade, except for the present 
year, instead of providing a means where- 
by Europe is paying her debt to us, has 
steadily increased that debt. 

Up to the present year, there has been 
no way in which these foreign nations 
could pay their debts to us which were 
contracted in former years, much less the 
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debts which are constantly being added. 
That is a condition which up to this time 
we have naively refused to face. It is high 
time that we met it squarely and frankly. 
We should either take measures which will 
enable our debtors to start paying their 
debts, or else have it clearly understood 
that further loans are not business, but 
philanthropy. 


How much are we willing to sacrifice, 
in wealth and in the good will of the world, 
for the privilege of being the world’s 
bankers? At least, we should not let the 
glamor of such a prospect blind us to the 
cost. 

It may be true, we are told, that these 
debts can never be paid; but they are, 
nevertheless, perfectly sound. That 
theory appears to involve a new principle 
of finance. Nobody thought that Sam 
Witham could do sound business for the 
Sandwich Center Bank by extending a 
new loan to a debtor who had no prospect 
of paying his old loan. Surely the princi- 
ple does not change with the magnitude 
of the debt and the distance of the debtor. 

Even so, it may be said, we can afford to 
lose a few billion dollars, if thereby we can 
gain the good will of the world. But can 
we gain it that way? Enabling people to 
run up debts which they cannot pay usu- 
ally has the opposite effect. Any one 
who has lent a man money under such 
conditions knows that, however grateful 
the man may be at the time, he soon be- 
comes resentful. He never forgives his 
benefactor for doing him such a favor. 
If, on the other hand, any one lends money 
to a man, or sells him anything on credit, 
and at the same time establishes conditions 
under which he can prosper and pay his 
debts, the chances are that his gratitude 
will be lasting. 

Now nations—which, after all, are only 
aggregates of human beings—have the 
same resentments and the same gratitudes. 
Does not the evidence grow, day by day, 
that the United States is gaining the ill 
will of some nations by putting them 
deeper and deeper into debt? 


The only way in which foreign nations 
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can pay these debts is, as we have pointed 
out, by increasing their exports to us. 
After all, why should we not help them to 
pay their debts in that way? In the 
United States, every state accepts all the 
commodities it can get from other states; 
and everybody understands that the pros- 
perity of the country as a whole is largely 
due to this free interstate commerce. 
Oregon, for example, has borrowed 
money from Massachusetts, and, as one 
means of paying the debt, has shipped 
lumber and apples to Massachusetts. 
These products were received, even though 
Massachusetts produced lumber and ap- 
ples. If anybody had insisted that it 
would be better never to be paid at all, 
than to be paid with lumber and apples, 
he would have been called demented. 
Why, then, do these two states, in union 
with all the others, try to prevent foreign 
countries from paying their debts with 
commodities? Our own people certainly 
want more lace from Belgium, gloves from 
France, olive oil from Italy, and no end of 
other good things. All this is real wealth. 
If we could receive debt payments by 
importing each year more of these goods 
than we are now importing, we should 
have that much more real wealth with 
which to increase real wages and achieve 
higher standards of living. Can there 
be any possible objection to that? Asa 
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PRICE CONTROLLED COMMODITIES 
WORLD MARKETS 


matter of fact, there is vigorous objection. 
Even a few months of excess imports in 
1926, after decades of excess exports, 
alarmed many people. 

A boy who paid his tuition at college, 
and then tried to escape getting an educa- 
tion, was once compared by Professor 
Palmer to a customer who should pay for 
a pair of shoes and then, when the clerk 
was not looking, throw the package be- 
hind the counter and run out. “Not a 
very happy simile,” some people said, 
“for surely there never was such a cus- 
tomer.’’ Perhaps not, in home markets. 
But in world markets, the United States 
is such a customer to-day. It has paid 
its money to foreign countries, and is 
constantly paying more, while it refuses to 
take enough commodities to enable those 
countries to begin to pay their debts. 
Why? 

We cannot answer that question merely 
by pointing out the fact that each group 
of producers at home wishes to prevent 
the importation of its own product, in 
order to keep up the price of that product 
to consumers at home. Consumers do 
not share the enthusiasm of producers 
over high prices. 

Apart from such special interests, how- 
ever, there is a valid reason why the people 
as a whole, for the public welfare, wish to 
prevent a large excess balance of imports. 
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And in coming to that reason we come to 
the main point in our entire discussion. 
That reason is the fear that the people will 
not have enough money to buy even their 
own products, and that the addition to 
home markets of more products from 
abroad would cause a slump in general 
prices, unemployment, business failures, 
and all the other ills that industrial de- 
pression is heir to. 


What the Tariff 
Should Do, but Can’t 


In the United States, that fear is evi- 
dently well grounded; for, even though we 
have exported more goods than we have 
imported, and even though we have dis- 
tributed to consumers on the installment 
plan at least three billion dollars’ worth of 
goods in excess of what they have paid for, 
yet consumer buying has not been enough 
this year to sustain the price level of the 
goods we have actually turned out and kept 
at home. And it has been far, far short 
of enough to induce capacity production. 

The main reasons for this deficiency in 
consumer buying, we explained at length 
in the September number of the Wor LpD’s 
Work. We pointed out the fact that 
industry, in the process of producing a 
given volume of goods, does not turn over 
to consumers enough money to buy those 
goods; and the further fact that con- 
sumers, under the necessity of saving, 
cannot spend even as much as they re- 
ceive. Since, therefore, consumers do not 
receive enough income to buy home prod- 
ucts, an excess of imports over exports 
actually does make the situation worse in 
home markets. There is normally, in 
fact, a “surplus” output, in the sense that 
we produce more goods than consumers at 
home can buy. That creates a problem 
which must be dealt with, under free 
trade as well as under protection. 

What is true of the United States, more- 
over, is true of the world. Consequently, 
every nation is trying to sell its “surplus” 
products to the others, without taking full 
payment in goods. Nations, at least, 
are convinced that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 
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Here, perhaps, we should pause to 
emphasize the fact that we are speaking of 
a surplus of goods in general beyond the 
buying power of consumers in general. 
That has nothing to do with the “surplus” 
which a country may have of a given com- 
modity—wool, for example, in Australia— 
in the sense that the people of that coun- 
try would rather import an equal value 
of other goods in exchange for that “sur- 
plus,” than to consume the “surplus.” 
That is precisely the kind of exchange that 
is the basis of the wholesome trade be- 
tween Oregon and Massachusetts. 

Now, it is a fact that any one nation 
may partly offset the lack of purchasing 
power at home by exporting its surplus 
products—by sending abroad more than it 
receives from abroad. That device, how- 
ever, can relieve the trouble in one coun- 
try only by making it worse in others. It 
is as certain as arithmetic can be, that the 
practice among the nations of dumping 
their surplus products on each other does 
not lessen by a single dollar the world 
deficiency of consumer purchasing power. 
Forty-eight states, carrying on all the 
internal trade of this country, can see that 
point easily enough. They know that it 
is impossible for each of them to sell to the 
others more than it buys from the others. 
But forty-eight nations, carrying on virtu- 
ally all the international trade of the world, 
cannot see that it is equally impossible for 
each one of them to sell more than it buys 
—just as impossible as it is to gain endless 
profits in the fur business by feeding the 
cats to the rats and the rats to the cats. 

So, by protective tariffs, the nations 
try to keep out foreign products, try to 
maintain “favorable” trade balances, try 
thus to overcome the blighting effect upon 
their own markets of underconsumption at 
home. Meantime, the combined efforts 
of all the nations of the world to hinder 
foreign trade do not, by one single yard of 
cloth, increase the buying power of the 
consumers of the world. Tariff walls do 
not solve the problem. By juggling tariff 
schedules, it is true, one nation may gain 
a temporary advantage over another in 
this futile game of making ten minus one 
equal ten, in this struggle to prevent 
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underconsumption at home. Thus any 
one nation may, in effect, export some of 
its unemployment. 

Its own trade barriers, however, incite 
other countries to erect higher barriers; 
and this kind of rivalry—now rife through- 
out Europe—not only chokes industrial 
prosperity, but engenders a similar vicious 
spiral of competition in armaments, and 
is one of the basic causes of war. “ Every- 
where in Europe,’ says Walter Leaf, 
President of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, “everywhere, with hardly an 
exception, there are the same complaints 
of the difficulty of finding markets for 
manufactures. The capacity for produc- 
tion is there, and is generally much larger 
than in pre-war times; but the products 
are stagnating because they are refused, 
or at least hampered by foreign tariffs and 
trade barriers. | Hence unemployment, 
stagnation of industry, and a lamentable 
waste of potential human energy. The 
whole standard of living is lowered by the 
artificial restrictions on human efficacy.” 


So we conclude these comments on 
foreign trade, as we concluded our dis- 
cussion of the “Curse of Sisyphus,” by 
pointing out that the chief need is adequate 
consumer purchasing power. That will 
remain the chief need, whether or not it 
is modified by changes in our tariff 
schedules. Measures should be taken 
to enable our people to buy all the 
goods which they succeed in produc- 


ing for home markets, in addition 
to any surplus which may be sent to us 
by foreign nations in payment of debts. 
Business men, as a whole, could have no 
reasonable objection to such a surplus of 
imports, if measures were taken to provide 
consumers with a corresponding increase 
in purchasing power. Until such measures 
are taken, the struggles of the nations. to 
find adequate markets for their surplus 
products must be largely futile, and a 
continuing cause of war. Fortunately, as 
we shall show in a later article, it 
is readily possible to put the necessary 
measures into effect. All the essential 
factors of the proposed remedy are within 
our control. 

The net result would be more satis- 
factory relations with foreign countries, 
less danger of war over markets, a stimulus 
to industry abroad, a sounder market in 
this country for foreign securities, sus- 
tained prosperity for ourselves, and higher 
standards of living. 

Let us, in conclusion, guard our position 
against one misunderstanding. Wedonot 
oppose export trade and foreign loans. 
On the contrary, we favor increasing both 
our exports and our loans. All we insist 
on is the necessity of establishing condi- 
tions under which we can extend our in- 
ternational business on a_ business 
basis. That position is neither provincial 
nor short-sighted; nor is it selfish. It is 
best, in the long run, for our creditors as 
well as for ourselves. 
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The Younger Generation Is Modernizing the Mtkado’s Realm 
HENRY J. REILLY 


ELL! Just as you have con- 

sidered it necessary to stop the 

physical invasion of your country 
by the Japanese, so we are rapidly becom- 
ing concerned with finding a way to keep, 
not Americans, but American ideas out of 
Japan.” 

This was the answer of a smiling Japan- 
ese friend to my question about the status 
of Japanese-American relationship as 
viewed from Japan. Landing in Japan 
after an absence of eleven years, I sought 
him amongst the first, knowing him to 
be a man of modern education, a fluent 
speaker of English, and a staunch Jap- 
anese patriot, keenly interested in and 
awake to the various movements on foot. 

“Our younger generation is becoming 
Americanized—in other words, ultra- 
modern. Yours can stand such a shock, 
probably without any great harm, be- 
cause attaining to it as the result of a 
gradual development. With us, however, 
it is too much of a jump and will result, I 
am afraid, in our young people losing the 
stern virtues which enabled their fathers 
and grandfathers to put Japan in the 
proud position she now occupies. 

“Along with this deterioration of our 
young we fear Bolshevik propaganda will 
spread amongst our working classes, with 
the result that the two movements will 
break down respect for all authority and 
particularly that for the state and the 
family.” 

This was a new note, especially in the 
face of universal evidence that Japan had 
continued her advance in the absorption of 
the material side of Western civilization. 
Despite the ravages of the earthquake, still 
in evidence on shore at Yokohama, the 
docking facilities are greatly improved. In 
the principal cities like Tokyo, Kobe, and 
Osaka, there are numerous new modern 
office buildings. The express trains now 


have observation cars and every modern 
American convenience. Where formerly 
foreign clothing was largely limited to 
black derby hats, umbrellas, and congress 
gaiters—than which nothing more out of 
place with a kimona could possibly be 
imagined—now large numbers of people 
are seen wearing complete outfits of 
foreign clothing. Modern furniture, for- 
merly a rarity, isnowacommonplace. As 
no foreigner is comfortable squatted on the 
floor with his feet under him, the growth 
in the use of chairs and tables is promptly 
and gratefully noticed. 

The army is busily engaged in re-equip- 
ping and reorganizing in accordance with 
the lessons of the late war. Japan is not 
burdened with immense supplies of equip- 
ment and armament left over from the 
war which have to be used up before newer 
and better can be had; it is blossoming out 


with the latest and best of everything. 


The same is true of the navy. Military 
aviation is being steadily pushed ahead. 
Throughout, evidence is replete that the 
industrial revolution which so changed 
England is taking place in Japan, in so far 
as the material side of life is concerned. 
As striking and as evident as all this is, 
it is plainly subordinate in the minds 
of the government, the leaders of various 
kinds, the press, and the older people, to 
the change in moral attitude which they 
fear is taking place in the rising generation. 
Many are asking: “As Japan in the ’50’s 
and ’60’s was unable, with the weapons her 
civilization made available, to resist the 
foreign armed forces which insisted on 
opening up the country for trade, is she 
going to fail with the moral weapons based 
on her past, to prevent the minds of her 
youth from being opened to the ideas 
coming from America to the East and 
Russia to the West? While right in adopt- 
ing foreign weapons of war and industry, 
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in order to maintain Japanese independ- 
ence, have the Japanese leaders been wrong 
in thinking they could exclude the ideas 
of the peoples who originated the weapons? 
—in other words, while we have proved 
that the instruments of modern material- 
ism can be successfully handled by human 
beings still actuated by the higher type 
of feudalism which sinks self in the de- 
mands of duty, are we not certain, as the 
result of such handling, ultimately to lose 
these qualities?’”’ 

Shortly after my arrival in Tokyo two 
incidents occurred which brought out the 
emphasis being placed on this question. 
The first was the shooting of her foreign 
lover by a Japanese flapper. She did it 
with a revolver in the most approved 
American style. The second was the 
arrival of an uninvited Russian labor 
delegation which had been in China. 

The flapper had bobbed hair, rouged her 
lips, wore foreign clothes with short skirts, 
had been going around in public with the 
foreigner, and had been dancing with him 
in public dance halls—in short, she had 


violated Japanese custom in every possible 
way. Her actions, even prior to the shoot- 
ing, were in brazen contrast to those of the 
typical, modest, retiring, inconspicuous 


Japanese woman. Inshooting him, rather 
than committing suicide, she showed how 
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far modern egoism had overcome feudal 
suppression of self even unto death, when 
virtue fails. Both from conversations 
with Japanese and from the press I learned 
that the great stir occasioned by this 
crime was primarily due to the opportunity 
it afforded to lecture the youth of Japan 
upon the evils lurking along the pathway 
of flaming youth. American movies, 
American books, and American students in 
those colleges in the United States at- 
tended by Japanese were blamed. 

How far this fear of Americanization 
is carried is well illustrated by the wide 
difference between American and Japanese 
ideas respecting the Japanese living in our 
Pacific Coast states and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Americans maintain that these 
people, no matter if of the second or third 
generation, are fundamentally Japanese 
in their conceptions, and above all in their 
loyalty; that, so far as they are concerned, 
the melting pot has utterly failed. The 
Japanese think that these people are so 
Americanized as no longer to be good 
Japanese ard—what is worse—they are 
spreading their American ideas in Japan, 
thus undermining the good old principles 
believed in and lived up to by their 
«ncestors. 

The Japanese, because in contact with 
the United States more than with any other 





MODERNISM IN JAPAN 


That bed-time tales, and 
others, over the air are not, 
as most of us have supposed, 
peculiar to Western civiliza- 
tion, is proved by this pic- 
ture of a Japanese story- 
teller and a crowd of noise- 
makers in front of the micro- 
phone of the Tokyo Broad- 
casting Station. This 
drawing is from The Asahi 
of Tokyo. 
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country, believe the world-wide tendency 
of to-day to save time and live fuller lives 
by discarding unnecessary ceremony and 
for youth to revolt from authority origin- 
atesin America. This idea is furthered by 
such contrasts as the Japanese theater 
and the American movie, frequently but 
a short distance apart. In the Japanese 
theater, dignity, restraint, great respect 
for authority, and a complete disregard 
of time, long monologues, and movements 
necessitating from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes to advance the same number of feet, 
are characteristic. The audience, largely 
composed of middle-aged people, is equally 
dignified. It sits in absorbed attention, 
taking in every word, every movement. 
Contrast such a play with some of our 
best movie actors, living, loving, dying 
—all vividly, passionately, and without 
restraint, in the same length of time that 
it takes a Japanese retainer in the play- 
house next door to advance into the 
presence of his liege lord. That the Jap- 
anese youth of both sexes, who are keenly 
interested in life, should prefer the movie 

is not to be wondered at. T 


The Bustest Par ent 


In the World & 
Probably in no country of the modern 
world has parental authority remained 
longer at the stage of “Do as I say and 
not asI do.” But, while this is the home 
attitude, that of the schools which make 
up a widespread educational system is to 
teach the youth of the land to think. 
The old-style discipline runs counter to 
the natural inquisitiveness of children; 
the school attitude tending to encourage 
and direct it is proving the stronger force, 
with the consequence that the old-style 
parents have their hands more than full. 
As is true with all who have become 
accustomed to exercise authority without 
effort on their part, when they suddenly 
find they have to “show cause,” they 
resent this change. Again it is easy to 
blame America, because there are more 
American-educated Japanese than Eu- 
ropean-educated ones. The younger ones 
in particular tell interesting stories of the 
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freedom of American college boysand girls. 
If the average European cannot under- 
stand that co-educational institutions can 
and do exist without ruining the morals 
of the students, how much less can an 
Asiatic, with his traditional separation 
of the sexes and subjection to authority, 
correctly interpret our colleges? 

The most ultra-flapper of to-day sud- 
denly appearing in the Mid-Victorian era 
would not have created as much surprise, 
consternation, and the certainty that 
women have utterly degenerated than has 
the modern Japanese woman by demands 
and actions which from an American 
point of view are entirely innocent. The 
Japanese woman has been and still is, 
with the exception of a few, absolutely sub- 
ordinate to the male. Her training and 
education are conducted to the end that 
she will make a pleasing and proper com- 
panion for some man. That she is a 
human being with a brain, with wants and 
longings like a man, is not generally 
considered. Her lot has been to be 
brought up in subjection, married off by 
her family without a word to say about it, 
and living thereafter to please her husband 
and to continue the race by bearing chil- 
dren. Several years after the war, a few 
ardent spirits amongst the women began 
a revolt directed primarily against mar- 
riage customs based on lack of regard for 
the women’s wishes and the fitness of the 
man. Many of the younger men aided 
this movement. After all, under the old 
customs they had no more to say about 
whom they married than had the girl. 
Along with this the younger people have 
commenced to set up their own home 
instead of the man bringing his wife into 
his father’s house. 

Again the blame is placed primarily 
upon America, because so many young 
people who have been to American colleges 
have cited the American custom to back 
up their demands. However, as usual, 
our movies come in for the chief blame, 
because for every youngster who has been 
to an American school there are thousands 
who know of this country only through 
the movies. Here they learn that the 
heavens do not fall when young people 
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of both sexes associate freely before mar- 
riage, pick their own mates, and live 
happily in their own homes ever after- 
wards. What is even worse from the point 
of view of the older generation is that they 
learn that a kiss is a pleasurable action 
freely indulged in, even in public, without 
causing tremendous scandal. From the 
old-fashioned Japanese viewpoint kissing 
is highly immoral. 

Along with such a justifiable revolt it 
is natural that a number of younger women 
should have taken to the outward and 
visible signs of flapperdom. This, with 
the opening of dance halls for modern 
dances and the mushroom growth of 
cafés, has produced a great outcry. The 
number of such flappers is not large. In 
fact, they are sufficiently uncommon still 
to be objects of curiosity. The dance 
halls are few and far between and in no 
way objectionable. In fact, in this coun- 
try they would be considered tame. The 
cafés are merely small restaurants with 
tables and chairs in the foreign style; 
they can be entered without removing 
one’s shoes. The foreigner visiting Japan 
for the first time would not even notice 
them. However, when it is considered 
that until recently the Japanese woman 
stayed at home, that our style of dancing 
was unknown, and that in all Japanese 
restaurants the guests removed their shoes 
before entering, sat on the grass mat-cov- 
ered floor, and generally had a private room 
for each party, the violent contrasts that 
these on the whole innocent changes offer 
from a Japanese point of view can easily 
be understood. The consensus of opinion 
amongst long resident foreigners in Japan 
is that there has been noincrease in immor- 
ality. The police records in Tokyo show 
that increased numbers of young women 
have attracted police attention. Yet it is 
not so long ago that a woman smoking a 
cigarette in a public place in this country 
did the same, and even to-day one-piece 
bathing suits and knickerbockers lead 
to police discipline of women in some parts 
of the country. 

As every Japanese male must come up 
for service in the army or navy in his 
twentieth year the authorities of these two 
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forces are deeply interested in the so- 
called revolt of youth. The much abused 
General Staff which never defends itself 
but always industriously saws wood, 
has gone into the question with its usual 
thoroughness. The indications are that 
they are far from finding the situation 
wholly bad. There is no army in the 
world in which the question of morale is 
better understood and more carefully and 
continuously studied. There can be no 
compromise when it comes to the absolute 
insistence on the performance of duty 
regardless of every consideration. How- 
ever, their own military history has taught 
them that there is more than one way to 
obtain this result. 


Victory Not a Monopoly 
of the Medieval Warrwr 


Prior to the Satsuma revolt of 1877 it 
was believed that only the Samurai, the 
hereditary fighting man, could successfully 
bear arms. The rest of the population 
were considered to lack sufficient spirit. 
However, Prince Yamagata had raised, 
equipped, and trained a force on European 
principles. The mass of the enlisted 
men were not Samurai. This force beat 
the Satsuma Samurai army and thus 
suppressed the revolt. Thus it was shown 
that even in feudal Japan the mass of the 
ordinary people would make good soldiers. 
While it is popular in most countries to 
believe the Army General Staff slow to 
adopt new ideas, the facts once known 
utterly disapprove the charge. General 
Staffs eagerly seize new ideas. However, 
they thoroughly test them out before 
recommending their adoption and thus 
prevent War Departments and legislative 
bodies from going off half-cocked when 
their enthusiasm is aroused by some new 
invention. 

The Japanese General Staff know that 
prior to the Franco-Prussian War, the 
French long-service army, made up pri- 
marily of professional soldiers, despised 
the more numerous Prussian short-service, 
army, made up of conscripts. Not only 
the French but the rest of the world 
were surprised at the success of the 
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Prussian “militia’’ armies. Since then 
it has been realized that it is better not 
to overdo training at the expense of 
numbers. In other words, if the state 
has only so much money available for 
military purposes, it is better to give a 
considerable number of men a reasonable 
amount of training than to give excellent 
training to a much smaller number. 

Japan, having an army founded on 
universal service and being relatively poor, 
is more eager to solve this problem than 
most countries. The fact that the mass of 
the old-fashioned Japanese had great 
respect for and yielded easy obedience 
to authority made discipline easy. On 
the other hand, their lack of education, 
lack of initiative, and their general ten- 
dency to bunch together and do everything 
in crowds made training difficult, the day 
of shoulder to shoulder fighting in masses 
and volley firing having passed. The 
last war made even the skirmish line, over 














THE FARM PROBLEM IN JAPAN 


The Coolidge Administration has heard 
several calls for help from the farmer, nor is 
this any new phenomenon in American poli- 
tics. pene is faced with a similar problem, 
and the Kenseikai Cabinet, in the words of 
The Asahi, “has planted the seedlings of a 
policy for the protection of farmers”— 
“but,” it adds, “we are not sure whether they 
will grow to be good plants.” 
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which some control could be exercised, 
a back number. To-day a first class in- 
fantry fight soon becomes a disjointed 
combat of small group against group. 
individual against individual. Also, the 
infantryman of to-day, in, addition to his 
rifle and bayonet, formerly his sole weap- 
ons, has to handle hand and rifle grenades, 
trench knives, trench mortars, automatic 
rifles, machine guns, one pounders, tele- 
phones, and wireless. The day has long 
since passed when the cheerful clodhopper, 
of good physique, ready to obey when 
ordered to move, but unready to do any- 
thing unless ordered, will do for the 
infantry. The higher the intelligence, 
the greater the self-reliance and initiative, 
the better. It is always easier to tone 
down than it is to speed up, particularly 
when there is nothing to work on. As 
the infantry must be counted by the 
hundreds of thousands there is no chance 
to pick and choose. What the mass of the 
population is it will be. 

In addition, the recent war amply 
demonstrated what the more advanced 
military thinkers had long advocated— 
that no country is rich enough to have in 
peace sufficient regular officers to officer 
the war-time army. The longer the war 
the more true this is, because of casualties. 
The only answer is to train in peace time 
as Reserve Officers a large number of those 
civilians who have the personal charac- 
teristics necessary to good officers. Here 
again anything which tends to increase the 
number of well-educated, self-reliant men 
of standing in each community of the 
country is highly desirable from a military 
point of view. 

The recent increase in the amount of 
military training given in the schools; 
the consideration of still further shortening 
the term of service; the reward of being 
furloughed before their term has expired 
granted “excellent” soldiers; the using 
in recent manceuvers of whole units made 
up of reservists, where formerly they were 
considered to be merely replacements for 
regular units; and other signs clearly 
indicate that whatever the Japanese 
Army may have lost in facile discipline, the 
General Staff considers, has more than 
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been made up by the greater intelligence, 
self-reliance, and initiative possessed by 
the Japanese youth to-day as the result of 
his beginning to want to know “Why?” 

While I was in Tokyo, the papers 
commenced a vigorous discussion of a 
Russian Bolshevik labor mission, then in 
China, which proposed, though uninvited, 
to visit Japan. Public opinion undoubt- 
edly favored keeping them out. In view 
of the fairly recent treaty with Russia, 
however, this could not be done. Finally 
the mission arrived in Tokyo. There was 
a considerable crowd at the station to meet 
it. Police were everywhere—in the sta- 
tion, on the streets, and in detachments 
hidden behind the foliage of a near-by 
park. The small procession which started 
to escort the mission to the Imperial 
Hotel was not disorderly. Nevertheless, 
the police broke it up. While not inter- 
fering with the Russians, they accom- 
panied them to the hotel, inside and up 
to their suite in the corridor, outside of 
which they established a post. The 
accommodations of the Russians consisted 
of an expensive suite, but recently occu- 
pied by the Crown Prince of Siam, in the 
highest-priced hotel in Japan. Whether 
the mission picked it out to demonstrate 
that the proletariat were entitled to the 
same good things as was royalty, or whether 
Japanese authorities shepherded them in- 
to it to demonstrate that the Bolsheviki 
preached one thing and practiced another, 
no one could find out. Everybody who 
went to see the Russians was cross- 
examined by the police. Some of the 
Japanese radicals who showed up were 
promptly arrested. The Russians were 
in no way interfered with, but wherever 
they went the police went also. 

In Kobe, I saw them following the same 
procedure. Finally, in disgust, the Rus- 
sians gave it up and went home. Unable 
to talk to Japanese over the telephone or 
in a room without the police listening in 
or being present, and frequently witnessing 
the arrest of their visitors, though never 
interfered with themselves, was too much 
for their nerves. If Communism is to be 
preached in Japan it will not be done by 
any foreigner. 














GOVERNMENT ECONOMY IN JAPAN 
The caption under this cartoon from The 


Asahi of Tokyo said: “The baby (Japan’s 
finance and economics), who was seriously hurt 
by the earthquake, is gradually recovering, 
thanks to the tender nursing (that is, the re- 
trenchment policy) of the Minister of Finance.” 


The most striking thing about the whole 
performance was the absence of Japanese 
mobs at railway stations, in front of the 
hotels stopped at, and following the dele- 
gation in the streets. When one remem- 
bers the readiness with which the Japanese 
assemble into mobs and take to violence, 
notwithstanding the presence of the police, 
one must conclude that Communism in 
Japan is largely in the minds of a few 
intellectuals and not influencing the ac- 
tions of many working people. 

This was the case with the beginning 
of Socialism. It was started and preached 
by intellectuals long before any working 
people had commenced to feel that their 
situation was so desperate that some 
drastic remedy had to be found. As a 
consequence it failed. It reappeared only 
just before the World War, when for the 
first time it could be said that there was 
the beginning of a Labor movement. Also 
it is necessary to remember that in Japan 
much that is fought for by the Socialists 
does not properly come under the head 
of Socialism but could be better classed as 
Liberalism. 
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Reasoning by analogy is dangerous. 
It is customary to maintain that the 
consequences incident to the industriali- 
zation of the island empire of Britain 
must occur as the result of the growing 
industrialization of the island empire of 
Japan. The vast differences between 
the two are generally neglected. In 
Britain, feudal government had practically 
disappeared when the Industrial Revo- 
lution began. In Japan, the ideas of 
feudalism still largely permeate the whole 
population. In Great Britain the capi- 
talists produced by the growth of indus- 
trialism came mainly from the middle 
classes. Hence, in the increasing fight 
for democracy and against the powers 
of the throne and the aristocracy he was 
on the side of the people. As his wealth 
grew his power grew. Thus, while he was 
primarily fighting for himself he advanced 
democracy for all, including the laboring 
class. In Japan, the Imperial Household 
has large business interests. The aristo- 
cracy and big business are in many cases 
closely interwoven. The two most im- 
portant political parties are openly recog- 
nized as being supported by two opposing 
rich families, each engaged in many large 
industrial activities. Thus, when it comes 
to a contest between capital and labor 
the whole power of the aristocracy, the 
bureaucracy, the leading political parties, 
and big business is united against labor. 


The Striker 
Turns Farm Hand 


Foreign business men resident in Japan 
do not hesitate to say that where strikes 
have been won in the past it is sometimes 
due to fear of physical violence to the 
industrialist and his family, but more often 
because the Japanese have so ingrained in 
them the teaching that the leader is 
responsible for those under him that there 
is a desire to hush up a strike and avoid 
undue publicity. The many recent strikes 
lost by the laborers are pointed out as 
evidence of this, because the factory 
owners are commencing to have more 
backbone. They are in a good position 
to fight, because the total of Japan’s 
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industrial labor demands is so small by 
comparison with the immense amount 
of unskilled labor ultimately available 
that no difficulty is experienced in filling 
the places of strikers. Also, industry 
is relatively so young in Japan that there 
has not grown up yet a large class abso- 
lutely dependent upon it. Great numbers 
of workers have come in from the farm, but 
when they are thrown out of work they 
return to the farm. 

In addition, the family has remained 
a strong unitin Japan. The members of 
the same family always help each other. 
At the present time, many foreigners talk 
of the more than a million unemployed. 
However, the signs of unemployment so 
evident under similar circumstances in 
America or Europe, are lacking, due to 
this intense family loyalty. The desper- 
ation produced in other countries by lack 
of employment and the encouragement to 
violent action which the gathering together 
into crowds gives, is lacking. 

With the lack of cohesion which exists 
amongst labor, with the lack of real 
political power which any party can 
exercise through the Diet, and with the 
tremendous power of the opposition con- 
sisting of a united aristocracy and capital- 
ism, labor to-day is in too weak a position 
to constitute a menace to the existing 
order. 

The land situation yields little comfort 
to the Socialist or Communist. The 
Japanese throne has extensive land hold- 
ings. These are not exclusively agricul- 
tural, in that a great deal consist of forest 
land. The big estate system, through 
which an aristocracy owns and exploits 
the greater part of the agricultural land, 
does not exist in Japan. Here and there 
there are big estates. There is, however, a 
very large number of small farms owned 
by their occupants. While there is a farm 
tenant problem in some parts of the 
country, it is not universal in any districts. 
The owners do not form a particular class 
of society. The rigid division of peasant 
land workers and aristocrat land owners, 
which played such an important part in 
the French and Russian Revolutions, is 
lacking. 





GOVERNMENT BY RIOT? 


The most serious disturbances which 
have occurred amongst the Japanese masses 
were the Rice Riots of 1918. Brought on 
by the high price of rice, coupled with open 
profiteering, a riot in a small fishing village 
was the signal for similar ones throughout 
a large part of the country. The dis- 
turbance reached such proportions that 
troops had to be called out. In some 
places the mob was fired into. The 
Premier resigned. From a European or 
American viewpoint the whole affair in- 
dicated a dangerous condition of affairs. 
The more the whole matter is studied from 
a Japanese viewpoint, the more it is 
evident that these riots furnish another 
example of how easy it is for a foreigner to 
misinterpret events in Japan. As Oswald 
Spengler demonstrates in his “Decline of 
the West,” the same symbol has different 
meanings for different cultures. In the 
first place, mob action in Japan is not the 
final act after all other means have failed. 
Writing to the newspapers, telegraphing 
Congressmen, making speeches, and the 
other means by which we vent our out- 
raged feelings are but little known in 
Japan. The first act of protest in Japan 
is mob action. Therefore, it carries no 
more significance than a mass meeting in 
this country. In the second place, the 
riots were in no way directed against the 
government and the Imperial Household, 
but against the war profiteers, the newly 
rich, people who had no real standing in 
the Japanese social and political hierarchy. 
In the third place, the Premier’s resigna- 
tion was not forced by his political op- 
ponents, who, part of a liberal party, used 
the Rice Riots to demonstrate that more 
liberal government must be had. 

Throughout Japan there is a deep feeling 
of responsibility on the part of all occupy- 
ing positions having to do with handling 
others. This responsibility includes shame 
for any action on the part of the subordin- 
ates running counter to public opinion. 
It is the feeling carried into every part 
of public life that a Colonel of a regiment 
would have if his men should mutiny, and 
of parents when their children do some- 
thing disgraceful. The teacher is respon- 
sible for his pupils, the employer for his 


THE CARICATURIST IN JAPAN 


The custom, long prevalent in this country, of 
caricaturing political leaders has been intro- 
duced into Japan. This is how the Cabinet 
ministers and the party leaders appear to the 
cartoonist of The Asahi of Tokyo. The figures 
are: 

Center—R. Wakatsuki, Premier and Home Minister 
1—Baron K. Snidehara, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
2—General G. Tanaka, Leader of the Seiyukai Party 
3—T. Tokonami, Leader of the Seiyuhonto Party 
4—O. Hamaguchi, Minister of Finance 
s—General K. Ugaki, Minister of War 
6—Admiral T. Takarabe, Minister of Navy 
7—T. Egi, Minister of Justice 
8—R. Okada, Minister of Education 
g—S. Hayami, Minister of Agriculture 

10—N. Kataoka, Minister of Commerce 

11—K. Adachi, Minister of Communications 

12—M. Sengoku, Minister of Railways 


employees, the Premier for the Japanese 
people. Misbehavior on the part of a 
number of his pupils fills the teacher with 
shame at his failure to have better pupils 
and he resigns. As already pointed 
out, many an employer has yielded to 
his strikers because ashamed to have 
the community know he could not control 
his employees. The Japanese Premier 
resigned to expiate the shame of having 
such disturbances during his tenure of 
office. 

The Rice Riots also demonstrated the 
soundness of the army and, therefore, 
of the people as a whole. A long-service 
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professional army may become detached 
from the people. A_ short-service, con- 
stript army like that of Japan is part and 
parcel of them and sentimentally becomes 
no more detached from their own people 
than do boys going to school. Had the 
Rice Riots been directed against the 
government, here and there, amongst the 
troops, there would have been signs of 
discontent, of sullenness. There were 
none. Where Socialists, trying to use the 
riots for their own purposes, made the 
usual appeals about “firing on your 
brother,” they utterly failed. 

The average American can understand 
the reverence which the mass of the 
Japanese actually do have for their 
Imperial family only by comparing it to 
the devout religious feeling possessed by 
the majority of our people. The astonish- 
ment and fury prevalent throughout Japan 
when in 1923 a student attempted to 
assassinate the Prince Regent is the best 
proof of the intensity of this feeling. The 
taking of life and the use of violence to 
accomplish an end is not looked upon in 
Japan with the same abhorrence as gen- 
erally prevails in this country. The 
killing of Koreans at the time of the 
earthquake and of several Japanese Social- 
ists did not stir the public as much as our 
lynchings do our public. Disturbances 
in the Japanese Diet, accompanied by 
sufficient violence to necessitate the pres- 
ence of police to maintain order, has no 
more political significance in Japan than 
when two or our Congressmen rush at 
each other on the floor of the House threat- 
ening to punch each other’s heads. All 
these disorders, so often mistakenly in- 
terpreted by foreigners to be signs of the 
breakdown of authority in Japan, mean 
nothing to the Japanese. An attack on 
a member of the Imperial household, how- 
ever, was simply inconceivable. 

This attack and the cause for it is an 
excellent example of how, in Japan, a few 
so-called intellectuals, who have more or 
less absorbed some foreign dogma, are 
continually by their acts giving the 
impression that profound changes have 
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taken place in the mass of the Japanese 
people. The student who attempted the 
crime was one of a small class of young men 
who have received a higher education, but 
who have found no opening, first, because 
unable to pass the stiff examinations which 
guard government positions, and, second, 
because Japan is not sufficiently modern- 
ized to furnish places for the number of 
highly educated people she is now pro- 
ducing. 

The more Japan is studied, the more it 
is evident that, while a growing use is 
made of all modern machinery and other 
materialistic means making for comfort, 
convenience, and efficiency, the mass of 
the people still hold to the feudal con- 
ceptions of intense reverence for the 
Imperial family and complete subordin- 
ation of self to the welfare of the state. 
The intellectuals, who are a decidedly 
small minority, write and talk as if they 
were the leaders of movements ranging 
from Liberalism to Socialism and Com- 
munism. They mislead foreigners who 
have not the time or inclination really to 
study conditions, into believing that they 
are representatives and leaders of large 
classes who think as they do. The fact 
remains, however, that the political con- 
sciousness developed in America and 
Europe as the result of hundreds of years 
of political struggle, has only begun to 
develop amongst the mass of the Japanese. 

It will take many years for it to reach 
the point where it will overawe reverence 
and respect for the throne and willingness 
to abide by its decrees. With a ruling 
family and aristocracy who still perform 
their duty to their country, and who have 
shown themselves wise and skillful leaders, 
both in war and in peace, there is little 
fear of Bolshevism getting a real foothold 
in Japan. The so-called Americanization, 
«while shocking the older people of Japan, 
just as our young people to-day are shock- 
ing some of their elders, will probably lead 
to no more deleterious results than the 
production of a generation more mentally 
alert, physically fit, and better qualified to 
meet life’s exigencies. 





The Last Hours of Wilson’s Rule 
Why Lansing Was Asked to Resign 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Treasury, 1920-21 


N FEBRUARY 10, 1920, I received 
O a letter from the Secretary of State, 

telling me that, on the 7th, he had 
received a letter from the President in- 
dicating that he would not consider it 
proper for the Cabinet to meet except at 
his personal summons. The Secretary 
stated that, in view of this letter, he had 
requested the Executive Office to notify 
the members of the Cabinet that there 
would be no meeting on the roth and no 
further meetings unless they were sum- 
moned by the President, himself. The 
letter was as follows: 


The Secretary of State, 
Washington, 
February 10, 1920. 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

I received on the 7th a letter from the Pres- 
ident indicating that he did not consider it 
proper for the Cabinet to meet except at his 
personal summons. In view of this letter I 
requested the Executive Office to notify the 
members of the Cabinet that there would be 
no meeting to-day, and in compliance with the 
intimation contained in the letter there will 
be no meetings in the future unless summoned 
by the President himself. 

T am notifying the other Cabinet officers 
to this effect. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 
Honorable David F. Houston, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


I was puzzled over this letter. I won- 
dered what was back of it. We had 
been having Cabinet meetings during the 
President’s absence. When he first went 
to Paris, he requested us to hold Cabinet 
meetings, which we did. When he went 
West for a long absence, we continued to 
hold Cabinet meetings. When he re- 
turned, evidently very ill, although he was 


in Washington, it seemed not only nat- 
ural but also desirable that we should 
hold Cabinet meetings for its effect on the 
public mind. The public was excited. 
It seemed that it would be a good thing to 
hold up the picture before the public that 
the government was going forward with 
its ordinary activities in about the usual 
way. The only question I had when the 
Cabinet meeting was held, after the Pres- 
ident’s return from the West, was as to the 
time fixed by the Secretary of State for 
the first meeting. It was called for an 
unusual day. It was called, so far as I 
knew, by Mr. Lansing without consulta- 
tion. It seemed obvious that calling it 
for an unusual day would raise questions. 
Several members of the Cabinet doubted 
the wisdom of holding meetings at all. 

We could, of course, take no action as a 
Cabinet. We could, however, in this way 
more conveniently discuss matters of 
general interest and particularly of de- 
partmental interest. And we could, if 
necessary, after canvassing problems, ad- 
vise the President of our conclusions. We 
did so specifically in respect to the coal and 
railroad situations. In the coal matter, I 
myself went over to the White House at 
the request of the Cabinet to explain our 
views to Mrs. Wilson for transmission to 
the President. The President replied in 
writing and raised no question about our 
meeting. Obviously, it would have been 
possible and better if the matter of con- 
tinuing to hold Cabinet meetings had 
been taken up with the President and we 
had ascertained his wishes in respect to 
them. 

On Saturday, February 14th, I dined at 
a friend’s house. Dr. Grayson was there, 
and he told me then that the President 
had asked for Lansing’s resignation. I 
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was surprised, not that Lansing was asked 
to resign, but that he should have been 
asked to resign at that time. From what 
I had heard, the question was raised in 
my mind why he had not been asked to go 
sooner. I recalled that the President had 
said to me originally that he would not 
appoint Lansing, because he had no imag- 
ination and would not oppose him to his 
face in any serious matter. It was ap- 
parent, after Lansing came back from 
Paris, that he was not in sympathy with 
the President on vital points in the treaty. 
He did not succeed in disguising his differ- 
ences. It came to me in various ways 


that he was against the Shantung settle- 
ment and against Article X, and that he 
thought it would have been better merely 
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to provide that the members of the League 
should respect one another’s territorial 
integrity and neutrality. It was believed 
that Lodge and also certain diplomats 
knew his views. It had come out in 
the hearing before the committee of the 
Senate, when the President was in the 
West, that Lansing had not been in sym- 
pathy with the President. 

I asked Dr. Grayson if he knew who 
would succeed Lansing. He said that the 
President was very much worried, in fact 
that he was worrying himself sick over the 
matter. I asked him why. He replied 
that the President was no longer in a 
position to write his notes and papers as 
he formerly was, and tha¢ he wanted 
somebody who had great-iacility in this 

direction. I said that it 
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would be very easy to get a 
fine man very near at hand. 
Grayson asked whom I 
had in mind. I replied: 
“Frank Polk, of course.” 
“Just what I told him,” 
Grayson said. I added: 
“Polk isevery inch a gentle- 
man. He has ability. He 
knows the domestic and 
foreign situations. He has 
good judgment. He has a 
fine spirit and good sense. 
He knows Europe and is 
well liked. The Treasury 
has many points of contact 
with the State Department 
and, with Polk at the head 
of the State Department, 
I could codperate with him 
easily in common mat- 
ters.”” I remarked further 
that Polk had great un- 
bounding loyalty and cour- 
age and that, if I had a 
dozen villains attacking me 
-| at the same moment, I 
did not know anybody I 
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A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF SECRETARY LANSING’S 


DISMISSAL 


“The President is gradually regaining the use of both hands,” 
was the title printed under this cartoon by Darling in The New 


York Tribune. 


Courtesy, New York Herald Tribune. 


should prefer to have at my 
side. 

Dr. Grayson again ob- 
served that the President 
wanted somebody who had 
special facility in writing. 





WHY WASN’T 


LANSING ASKED TO GO SOONER? 
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I replied then that I would 9 [2——== 
make another suggestion. |: 

“Let him make Polk Sec- 
retary of State. Have him 
send word to President 
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Alderman, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, to come to 
see him. Let him tell Al- 
derman that as he is sick 
he would like to draft him 
into the State Department 
as First Assistant Secre- 
tary, with nothing to do 
but write.” Iasserted that 
Alderman could say “no” 
to foreign diplomats in 
words which would make 
them weep in gratitude for 
his considerate refusal. I 
added that I felt sure that 
Alderman, although his 
health was not good, would 
not refuse in the circum- 
stances. Grayson said: “I 
am going to see the chief 
before he goes to sleep and 
I shall tell him exactly what 
you have said.”’ 

The following morning, 
news of Bainbridge Colby’s 
appointment appeared in 
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the papers. That after- 
noon I saw Dr. Grayson 
near the Treasury. I asked 
him what had happened. 
He replied that he saw 
the President and gave him my mes- 
sage and that the President smiled a grim 
smile and said: “You and Houston are 
freight wagons. Why did you not think 
of this yesterday afternoon? I have al- 
ready acted.” 

The Lansing correspondence appeared 
very soon. In the circumstances I was 
somewhat surprised that the President 
placed emphasis on Lansing’s action in 
calling the Cabinet meetings. It was 
apparent that there was more back of the 
correspondence than appeared. I recalled 
Dr. Grayson’s statement, at our first 
Cabinet meeting after the President’s ill- 
ness, that the President was irritated over 
the report that we were meeting, and 


ANOTHER VIEW OF SECRETARY LANSING’S 


RETIREMENT 


A cartoon by Evans in The Baltimore American. 


wanted to know by whose authority we 
had met, adding that if he had wanted us 
to meet he would have let us know. 

A Cabinet meeting was held in the Pres- 
ident’s study in the old Cabinet room in 
the White House proper on April 13th. 
This was the first meeting with the Presi- 
dent since August, 1919, the first meeting 
since he went on his Western trip. I ar- 
rived several minutes late. The President 
was already seated behind a desk at the 
far end of the room. I noted that I was 
ushered into his presence by the White 
House aide, and was announced by him 
to the President. This struck me as singu- 
lar and I wondered why it wasdone. The 
President looked old, worn, and haggard. 
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It was enough to make one weep to look 
at him. One of his arms was useless. In 
repose, his face looked very much as usual, 
but, when he tried to speak, there were 
marked evidences of his trouble. His 
jaw tended to drop on one side, or seemed 
to do so. His voice was very weak and 
strained. I shook hands with him and 
sat down. He greeted me as of old. He 
put up a brave front and spent several 
minutes cracking jokes. Then there was a 
brief silence. It appeared that he would 
not take the initiative. Some one brought 
up the railroad situation for discussion. 
The President seemed at first to have some 
difficulty in fixing his mind on what we 
were discussing. Dr. Grayson looked in 
at the doorseveral times as if to warn us not 
to prolong the discussion unduly for fear 
of wearying the President. The discus- 
sion dragged on for more than an hour. 
Finally, Mrs. Wilson came in looking 
rather disturbed and suggested that we 
had better go. 

At the next meeting, on Tuesday, April 
27th, the President seemed rather better 


and took a much more lively part in the 
discussion. 

For some time, it had been apparent 
that members of Congress were bent not 
only on obstructing the President in his 














IN THE CONGRESSIONAL CEMETERY 


As he prepares to end the Pork Barrel’s exist- 
ence by means of the budget, Congress the 
grave-digger wails: “This is going to hurt me 
more than it does you!” A cartoon drawn by 
Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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policies but also upon having Congress 
usurp certain executive functions. They 
had planned, when we entered the war, to 
have a Congressional committee on the 
conduct of the war, such as existed during 
the Civil War. It would be a fatal thing 
to have such a body now, just as it was 
almost fatal then. If the Congress had 
succeeded in its plans to interfere in the 
conduct of the war, it would have made as 
great a mess of things as it did not only in 
the Civil War but also in the Mexican 
War. In both these wars, Congress 
hideously failed as a military agency. 

A more interesting but less nagging and 
irritating invasion of the executive func- 
tion occurred in the bill passed towards the 
close of the session of Congress in June, 
1920, to provide a national budget system. 
This was embodied in the section covering 
the removal of the Comptroller-General 
and the Assistant Comptroller-General, 
the provision being in effect that these 
officers, although appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, might be removed at any time by 
a concurrent resolution of Congress, after 
notice and hearing, when in their judg- 
ment these officers, or either of them, were 
deemed incapacitated or inefficient or 
guilty of neglect or malfeasance in office. 

The bill was sent to me by the President 
with the usual request that I advise him as 
to whether I saw any objection to its ap- 
proval. After reading the measure, I be- 
came convinced that the provision for the 
removal of the officers mentioned was in 
violation of the Constitution, taking away 
from the President a power which he had 
under the Constitution. It is the duty of 
the President to uphold the Constitution, 
and he could not approve the bill with an 
unconstitutional provision in it. I con- 
sulted with the officers of the department 
and with the Solicitor-General of the 
United States and advised the President 
that he should not approve the measure 
with the provisions mentioned. He then 
requested that I prepare a veto message. 
I did so and he transmitted it to the Con- 
gress on June 4, 1920. 

The measure provided for an incomplete 
budget system. As a matter of fact, the 
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most important feature of a budget sys- 
tem, from many points of view, was 
scarcely mentioned, namely, limitations 
on the Congress itself, as to what it should 
do with the estimates when they reached 
it. Broadly speaking. the act provided 
for unified estimates and for an effective 
audit. The evils most commonly com- 
plained of, however, in our budget prac- 
tices grow out of the Congressional hand- 
ling of the estimates. There has always 
been much log-rolling in Congress. There 
was no unified view of appropriations and 
no codrdination of appropriations and 
receipts. It is apparent that we shall not 
have a budget system until Congress 
adopts rules affecting its consideration of 
the estimates. The Congress could pro- 
vide by rule that it would make no in- 
creases in the estimates recommended by 
its own committees and it might perhaps 
make a rule that its committees should 
not recommend an increase in the estimates 
except by an unusual majority, say two 
thirds. In my Annual Report for 1920, 
I expressed the opinion that, while the 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
budget should be placed upon the Presi- 
dent, he should meet this responsibility 
through the Secretary of the Treasury as 
the chief fiscal officer of the government. 


Wilson Was Confident 
Of the Country's Choice 


During the summer of 1920, the public 
mind was fixed mainly on the course of 


the campaign. Cabinet meetings were 
relatively few and until the fall no matters 
were discussed which need special men- 
tion. On Tuesday, October roth, the 
regular Cabinet meetings were resumed 
and were held in the President’s study in 
the main part of the White House. The 
President had not changed much in ap- 
pearance in the interval. He still looked 
weak and strained. As before, he was 
seated at his desk when we entered and 
each of us was announced to him. By 
somewhat close observation, I became 
convinced that his eyesight had been im- 
paired. He evidently had difficulty in 
distinguishing us at a distance. I recall 
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“HURRY UP, GAMALIEL!” 


An election cartoon by Fitzpatrick in The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1920. 


some one saying at this time that he had 
practically lost the sight of one eye and 
had not had the use of it for some time, 
and that the other was impaired. 

Again I was impressed with the fact 
that the President would not take the 
initiative in bringing matters to the at- 
tention of the Cabinet or in discussions. 
For several minutes things dragged some- 
what embarrassingly. The President’s 
mind seemed inactive until a discussion 
was started and then he would become 
alert and take an active part in the dis- 
cussion, expressing himself admirably. 
He thought better and spoke better than 
did most of his associates, and displayed 
all his old-time courage. 

The matter of the approaching election 
was mentioned by a member of the Cab- 
inet. The President expressed a very 
strong conviction of its favorable outcome. 
He said that he was confident that 
Cox would be elected and that the League 
would be the issue with which the people 
would mainly concern themselves and 
that on it they would go with Cox. He 
said that the people were a good jury, that 
they were especially fitted to pass judg- 
ment on matters of a moral character, 
that the causes upheld by the Democrats 
were moral causes and were sound, and 
that the people would see this and act 
accordingly. 
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At the Cabinet meeting, Tuesday, 
November 2nd, some one referred to the 
approaching election and said to the 
President that he was apprehensive as to 
Cox’schances. The President interrupted 
him and said in substance: “ You need not 
worry. The American people will not 
turn Cox down and elect Harding. A 
great moral issue is involved. The people 
can and will see it. In the long run they 
do the right thing. They are on to the 
Republicans. I am receiving letters from 
people throughout the country which in- 
dicate that they are not going to be de- 
ceived.” 

Believing myself that Cox would be de- 
feated, and fearing the possible effects on 
the President of the shock, I spoke up and 
again said that I, too, was inclined to 
think that Cox would not succeed. I 
gave my reasons briefly. I added, how- 
ever, that I did not believe that Harding’s 
success would mean the final loss of the 
fight for the League, that sooner or later 
the country would decide that it would 
have to go in, and that it would some 
day do so. I added: “Whatever the 
verdict be in this election, you may be 
certain that history will justify your course. 
It will give your Administration a high 
place for its foreign as well as for its domes- 
tic achievements, and above all, for giving 
the country a pure and sincere govern- 
ment free from the dictation of any groups, 
and for heroic efforts to secure a just 
peace.” The President thanked me but 
said: “You need not worry. The people 
will not elect Harding.” 


The President 
Wants to Help Harding 


I somewhat dreaded to go to Cabinet 
meeting Tuesday, November oth, after 


the election. I could not help feeling that 
the President, particularly in his state of 
broken health, might show bad effects 
from the defeat of Cox and from his dis- 
appointment. I had forgotten for the 
moment that he was a sturdy Scotch 
Presbyterian. He looked worried but 
somewhat better physically. He showed 
no concern whatever for himself, but he 
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expressed grave concern for the country 
and for the world. He felt that progress 
towards peace and restoration would be 
greatly retarded. A member of the Cabi- 
net said: “ Mr. President, you can put Mr. 
Harding and the Republican party in a 
hole. All you have to do is to put the 
treaty on the Vice-President’s desk.’ 
The President quickly interrupted him, 
saying: “But I do not wish to put Mr. 
Harding in a hole. The situation of the 
nation and of the world is too serious to 
make it thinkable that I or any good citi- 
zen should desire to hamper the next 
President. I should like to help Mr. 
Harding and I hope that every good citizen 
will try to help him.” 


The calendar year 1921 was an excep- 
tionally difficult, and therefore, exception- 
ally interesting year in the Treasury. It 
was interesting because of the size and 
character of the financial operations, of the 
chance presented for advancing a program 
for handling the floating debt and the 
Victory Loan, and of the opportunity for 
suggesting a plan of taxation; and it was 
certain to be trying because of the neces- 
sity of dealing with those whose interests 
had been seriously hit in the aftermath of 
the war. 

The very scale of operations, in itself, 
was striking. The nation had been called 
upon in a few years to spend about 
$16,000,000,000 more than it had spent 
in the entire time from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the beginning of the war, 
that is, about $42,000,000,000. Much of 
the expenditure had been met from tax- 
ation, as was the case in Great Britain. 
And it was because of this that this nation 
was able to carry on in orderly fashion, 
just as drastic taxation had kept Britain’s 
finances on a vastly more solid footing 
than those of any other European country. 
These two countries had resorted to heavy 
taxation from the outset. In one year, 
England raised by taxes more by a billion 
dollars than France raised in the five 
years following the outbreak of the Great 
War. Other Continental nations pur- 
sued a less sound policy even than France; 
and, if nothing else had happened, they 
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would have become practically fiscally 
bankrupt. Continental nations had never 
shown a willingness or an ability to fight 
wars by taxing the people. Only democ- 
racies have shown a willingness and an 
ability to do this. The year 1920 stands 
out in our history to date as the year in 
which the largest collections were made 
from the people through taxation, the 
total ordinary receipts being in excess of 
$6 ,700,000,000. 

But in spite of the enormous sacrifices 
which the people made, there had been 
accumulated a huge public debt, which in 
August, 1919, amounted to more than 
$26,596,000,coo. Of this, there was out- 
standing in the form of loan and tax certif- 
icates approximately $3,268,000,000. And 
there was the Victory Loan of about 
$4,250,000,000, which would in whole or 
in part become a floating debt after May, 
1923. 

In thinking of the Treasury’s enormous 
transactions during and following the war, 
one would have been staggered had one not 
had a full appreciation of the virility and 
financial strength of the nation. I had 
made it a special point to try to keep up 
with the growth of the nation and I was 
aware of its enormous development. I 
knew something of the nation’s productive 
power, of the ability of the people to meet 
financial burdens, and of the margin 
which would permit even greater savings if 
they had the desire and the will-power to 
make them. Having this in mind, on one 
occasion I asked the actuary of the Treas- 
ury to give me an estimate of what the 
people were spending in twelve months 
on what the law classed as luxuries. He 
reported this amount to be $22,000,000,000, 
nearly enough to extinguish the entire 
national debt. 

Think of one item—an expenditure of 
$50,000,000 a year for chewing gum! It 
occurred to me that people who could 
chew $50,000,000 worth of chewing gum 
in one year could accomplish anything. 

One task in connection with the debt was 
to suggest a program which would involve 
the orderly working of a sinking fund and 
other operations for the retirement of the 
debt. This was worked out under the 


direction of the brilliant Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Leffingwell, and his successor, 
Mr. Gilbert. The second task which 
confronted the President and the Treasury 
related to taxation. It was necessary, 
in the first place, that everything possible 
be done to secure the maximum of econ- 
omy. And this the President insisted 
upon, and with his approval I laid special 
emphasis upon it in my report to the 
Congress. We particularly warned the 
Congress and the people against any new 
raids on the Treasury. More especially, 
we took a sharp and effective stand against 
the soldiers’ bonus. 


A Wave of Optimism, 
Then One of Pesstmism 


After the Armistice, a wave of optimism 
swept over the nation; business men had a 
feeling that, since the war had closed, 
business would quickly set up, and enter- 
prises were entered upon to an extent not 
justified by the underlying conditions. 
About the time of the Armistice I had pre- 
dicted that this would happen. I had 
stated that there would be a period of 
rather feverish activities because of the 
close of the war, that prices would mount 
even higher, and that there would then 
come a collapse. I urged that caution 
should be observed by business men and 
that farmers should redirect their activi- 
ties along lines suited to their own com- 
munity needs. Very soon there was a 
nation-wide outcry against the mounting 
prices and the high cost of living. In 
fact, the pressure was so great that there 
were many conferences, including official 
conferences, to see what steps, if any, 
could be taken to afford relief. It was 
recognized that little or nothing could be 
done as long as the people were extrava- 
gant, as long as there was reckless specu- 
lation, and until production set up on a 
larger scale both here and abroad. Some 
indications of a change appeared towards 
the close of 1919. Industries showed 
signs of hesitation. This tendency be- 
came more marked in the latter part of 
February, 1920. The prices of manufac- 
turing commodities in some cases fell, and 
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then very suddenly, towards the beginning 
of summer, it became evident that there 
would be a great decline in the prices of 
foodstuffs. 

We were no sooner out of the difficulties 
presented by the high cost of living than 
we were confronted by a more difficult 
situation, that caused by the sharp de- 
cline of prices of agricultural commodities, 
about midsummer and thereafter. The 
first impulse of many who were hit by 
the declining prices was to turn to the 
government, and especially to the Treas- 
ury, as the sole recourse for their salvation. 
This disposition had developed before the 
war. It was reénforced during hostilities. 
I was flooded by letters demanding that 
the Treasury do something. Many dele- 
gations appeared, insistently urging that 
the Treasury see that the high prices that 
had prevailed were maintained and even 
demanding that in some way they be 
enabled to secure even higher prices. 


A Senator's Eagerness 


Quickly Dies Down 


This tendency can be illustrated by 
reference to the visit of one of the many 
groups which was most insistent. I was 
asked to meet a large delegation from the 
South. I agreed to do so. About forty 
appeared. Before the meeting, several 
Senators came in through another door and 
told me in substance that they knew I 
could not do what the delegation was going 
to urge, but that they had to appear to be 
sympathetic, and that they hoped that I 
understood their situation. I felt like 
telling them that I did and that I clearly 
recognized that they were taking an unfair 
position, that, if they agreed with me, it 
was their duty to tell their constituents 
the truth. 

I listened for an hour or more to reports 
by various members of the conference of 
conditions with which I was entirely famil- 
iar. I knew that the price of cotton had 
suddenly dropped nearly 50 per cent. I 
inquired what I could do. The leader 
announced that I could lend money to the 
farmers of the South. I pointed out that 
this would not secure a market for their 
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cotton and that the government was not 
buying cotton and could not assist them 
in that way. The leader then announced 
that the trouble would be remedied if 
Germany were enabled to buy Southern 
cotton. I said that would be true if 
Germany wanted the cotton and had the 
money or the credit to secure it. 

One of the Senators jumped up and said 
that we had to assist Germany. I asked 
him how. He replied that we could lend 
her money. I reminded him that we were 
still in the state of war with Germany as 
the Senate had not ratified the treaty of 
peace. I also asked him on what security 
the Treasury could lend money to Ger- 
many, even if it had the power, as the Al- 
lies had a claim on what little resources 
Germany had. He shouted that I could 
lend on German bonds. I asked him if he 
would lend money to Germany on German 
bonds, or if he, a cotton planter, would 
send his cotton to Germany and take 
German bonds. He said that of course he 
would. Iasked him to consider the matter 
carefully, because that very morning a 
representative from Germany had called 
on me to see if by any means they could 
secure cotton. I told him that I felt sure 
that I could arrange for him to secure 
all the German bonds he would take if he 
would give his cotton in exchange. I 
asked if he would make the exchange. 
He replied that he declined to be quizzed 
in any such fashion. The conference 
ended without result. 

It was not true, of course, that exports 
were not going forward to Europe. As a 
matter of fact, they continued to go in stu- 
pendous volumes. In 1918, the last year 
of the war, their value was $6,149,000,000. 
In 1919, it approximated $8,000,000,000. 
In the first quarter of 1920, the exports 
exceeded those for the first quarter of 1919. 
The business agencies of the country were 
finding means to facilitate exports to 
Europe in amazing quantities and a large 
percentage, in fact, approximately 50 per 
cent., consisted of agricultural products. 
But the prices for these were not so high as 
the farmers had been receiving or desired 
to receive. The trouble arose from the 
fact that the war had closed, that the first 
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thing Europe undertook to do was to 
produce her food supplies and return to 
such countries as Australia and Argentina, 
from which she had been shut off during 
the war by the submarine. This was 
coupled with the fact that the farmers 
could not quickly control their supply as 
manufacturers could, and had an immense 
outpouring of commodities. The war 
had caused prices to rise greatly. The 
close of the war caused prices to fall, 
particularly the prices of commodities the 
supply of which was great, as in the case 
of agricultural products. 

The ignorant part of the community, 
including many dem- 
agogues, in and 
out of public life, 
unable or unwilling 
to see the facts, re- 
sorted to the easy 
and usual practice 
of attributing the 
financial ills to the 
banking machinery 
of the country, even 
going so far as to 
charge that there 
was a deliberate con- 
spiracy on the part 
of the Reserve Board 
and of many bankers 
to crush the farmers. 
Their usual way of 
putting it was that 
the Federal Reserve 
Board was deflating the farmers. It was 
obvious that they did not know what they 
really meant. They did not really under- 
stand what is meant by deflation. They 
knew that there was a fall in the prices of 
certain commodities and they called this 
deflation. They were unaware that by 
deflation is meant a lessening of the money 
or credit of the nation, and that a decrease 
of the volume of credit in itself would 
affect all prices equally. If there was real 
deflation, and it alone was operating, 
there would not be at the same time, be- 
cause of it, a tremendous drop in farm 
prices, a smaller decline in prices of many 
industrial products, and an increase in the 
prices of others. This easy explanation 


“QUIT FOLLOWING ME!” 
A cartoon drawn by Morris for the George 
Matthew Adams Service in 1920, when de- 
flation was a problem. 
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also did not account for the great fall of 
prices of farm products in the other coun- 
tries of the world. The truth is that, 
while some prices, particularly those of 
farm products, greatly declined, there was 
no real deflation. 

What the Federal Reserve System did, 
and it was a very important thing, was to 
save the nation from a financial collapse 
and from going in the direction that Poland 
Austria, Russia, and other Continental 
countries had gone, of stupendous infla- 
tion. The Federal Reserve banks, recog- 
nizing the danger and the vast amount of 
unwarranted speculative activities, did 
. take steps to at- 

tempt to control 

further enormous 
expansion. The 
main criticism at 
the time was that 
they acted too late 
and too weakly. 

They first made 

some change in redis- 

count rates in ‘the 

latter part of 1919. 

They made further 

changes in 1920. It 

was necessary to do 
this, not only to pre- 
vent undue expan- 
sion for speculative 
purposes, but also 
to protect the bank- 
ing reserves. They 
had reached or were reaching the legal 
limit and in some cases were below the 
limit. Loans for speculative purposes 
were discouraged and reduced so that 
loans for legitimate purposes might re- 
main high and might even be increased. 
The desire of the board was to facilitate 
essential businesses. And special consider- 
ation was given to demands for loans on 
agricultural paper. 

There was a considerable expansion. 
And there was not a great deal which could 
be done except of a temporary character to 
aid the people in distress. Time alone 
and the reaajustment of the industry of 
this nation and of the world could bring 
the necessary relief. It was clear that 
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steps could be taken directly to organize 
financial relief mainly through the banks 
of the Northwest, for the aid of the farm- 
ers. This had been done during the war 
through the $5,000,000 which I got the 
President to set aside. And I had ap- 
proved in principle a measure which could 
not come up for final action before I left 
Washington, a proposal that Congress 
appropriate a large sum of money for the 
aid of farmers particularly in the West and 
South, to be extended through banks. 

The agitation for relief became hyster- 
ical. The demand that the War Finance 
Corporation should resume operations was 
insistent. I was confident that it would 
be unwise and futile to revive the corpor- 
ation. I was convinced that there would 
be new legitimate applications from ex- 
porters of agricultural commodities for 
loans and that its activities would have no 
appreciable effect on prices. I had to 
continue to meet delegations of Congress- 
men and of interested groups. 


Wilson Interrupts 
Unreasoning Cabinet Members 


I made it a point to keep the President 
informed about this difficult and nagging 
state of affairs. I did this in Cabinet 
meeting, particularly in October, because 
I had become aware that two of my as- 
sociates in the Cabinet did not understand 
the situation and did not agree with me, 
and that it was being said that they 
thought I was taking the wrong stand. 
Several Representatives and visitors in- 
formed me that one of my colleagues had 
told them that he took a different view 
from mine. At the Cabinet meeting I 
summarized the situation for the President. 
I told him about the pressure and about 
the numerous conferences I was having. 
I gave him the character of the discussion 
and my conclusions. Two of my col- 
leagues in the Cabinet made it clear during 
the discussion that they had a different 
view from mine. The President listened 
patiently for a little-while and then ex- 
pressed absolute concurrence with me and 
support of the position which I had taken. 
He added: “I admire your optimism and 
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your patience in attempting to argue this 
matter with the people who are interested, 
and particularly with Members of Con- 
gress, many of whom know better.”’ One 
of my colleagues interrupted, indicating 
that he was sympathetic with those who 
were insisting that the Treasury do some- 
thing. The President showed some im- 
patience and said: “Let’s talk about 
something more interesting. It is no use 
trying to reason with people into whose 
minds reason has never entered.” 

The Congress persisted and passed a 
resolution directing, in effect, the revival 
of the activities of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. Following the usual custom, 
the President sent the resolution to me, 
requesting me to inform him whether | 
had any objection to its approval. I re- 
plied that I did and that in my judgment 
it should be vetoed. He then directed 
me to prepare a veto message, which I did 
and which he sent to the Senate. 


During 1920, the problem presented by 
the loans to foreign governments had 
given the Treasury a great deal of concern. 
But the worry was internal until the early 
part of 1921. Then extracts appearing 
in the papers and an agitation precipi- 
tated by one of the papers and furthered 
by a Senator caused official recognition 
to be taken of the matter by the Senate. 
A Senate resolution was passed requesting 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
certain information. For various reasons 
I preferred to present the whole matter 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
on February 12, 1921, I did so. 

When we entered the war it was gen- 
erally believed, that the largest assistance 
we could render the Allies would be through 
economic measures. Within a few days 
after our entry into the struggle, the Con- 
gress passed an act—that of April 24, 
1917—authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to establish credits in favor of 
foreign governments engaged in war with 
enemies of the United States and to the 
extent of these credits to make advances 
to such governments through purchase of 
their respective obligations at par. Three 
other acts were passed before the Armistice 
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and the total credits authorized as fixed 
by the appropriations were $10,000,000,000. 
The net credits actually established up to 
November 15, 1920, aggregated approx- 
imately $9,710,000,000, of which the prin- 
cipal amounts, in round numbers, were: 


To Great Britain. 
France 
Italy 
Belgium 
Russia . 


$4,277,000,000 
3,048 ,000,000 
1,666,000,000 
349,000,000 
188,000,000 


The amounts received by the foreign 
governments under these credits were to 
meet their commitments in the United 
States for food and military supplies. 
The dealings in every case were single and 
direct with each of the several govern- 
ments, and not indirect and unified. The 
suggestion had been made by one govern- 
ment that it would stand in a way as 
sponsor for other governments and be the 
vent through which these loans should 
flow. This suggestion was flatly rejected 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 


Acts of Congress authorizing the loans, 


which acts must have been known to the 
foreign governments, make it clear that 
the governments were to be dealt with 
separately and on their own responsibility. 
Certainly, every act after the first one 
does so. The Second Liberty Bond Act 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to establish credits for “any foreign 
government”? waging war with enemies 
of the United States, and to purchase 
“from such foreign governments respec- 
tively the several obligations.” It was 
directed by the acts that the obligations of 
foreign governments should bear the same 
rate of interest and contain in essence the 
same terms and conditions as those of the 
United States. It was contemplated that 
they should be long term obligations. 
In the course of the financial operations 
short term obligations were accepted and 
the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to convert any such short term obliga- 
tions into long term bonds, maturing not 
later than the bonds of the United States. 

It became the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to secure the compliance by 
foreign governments with their obligations 
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and to see that the governments proceed 
with the funding. Following a conversa- 
tion between Mr. Leffingwell, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury,and the Counsel- 
or of the British Embassy in Washington, 
there was transmitted to me informally by 
the British Counselor under date of 
February 9, 1920, a telegram from Austen 
Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It discussed briefly the financial 
difficulties in Europe and closed by saying 
that they would welcome a proposal for a 
general cancellation of any governmental 
war debts. It is to be noted that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not propose a cancella- 
tion, but indicated his disposition to wel- 
come a proposal. 


Replying to 


Austen Chamberlain 


The situation seemed to me to justify a 
prompt answer. I prepared such an 
answer and transmitted it to the President 
for his consideration and approval. He 
promptly returned the message with his 
approval noted upon it in pencil in his 
own writing, and I transmitted it to the 
Chancellor through Mr. Lindsay, the 
Counselor. In it I said: 


As to the general cancellation of inter- 
governmental war debts suggested by you, 
you will, I am sure, desire that I present my 
views no less frankly than you have presented 
yours. Any proposal or movement of such 
character would, I am confident, serve no 
useful purpose. On the contrary it would, I 
fear, mislead the people of the debtor coun- 
tries as to the justice and efficacy of such a 
plan and arouse hopes the disappointment of 
which could only have a harmful effect. I 
feel certain that neither the American people 
nor our Congress, whose action on such a 
question would be required, is prepared to 
look with favor upon such a proposal. 

Such a proposal does not involve mutual 
sacrifices on the part of the nations concerned. 
It simply involves a contribution mainly by 
the United States. The United States has 
shown its desire to assist Europe. Negoti- 
ations for funding the principal of the foreign 
obligations held by the United States Treas- 
ury, and for postponing or funding the in- 
terest accruing during the reconstruction 
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period are in progress. Since the Armistice 
this government has extended to foreign 
governments financial assistance to the extent 
of approximately four billions of dollars. 
What this government could do for the im- 
mediate relief of the debtor countries has been 
done. Their need now is for private credits. 
The indebtedness of the Allied governments 
to each other and to the United States is not 
a present burden upon the debtor governments 
since they are not paying interest or even, as 
far as I am aware, providing in their budgets 
or taxes for the payment of either principal or 
interest. At the present time the foreign 
obligations held by the government of the 
United States do not constitute a practical 
obstacle to obtaining credits here and I do 
not think that the European countries would 
obtain a dollar additional credit as a result of 
the cancellation of those obligations. 

The proposal does not touch matters out of 
which the present financial and economic 
difficulties of Europe chiefly grow. The relief 
from present ills, in so far as it can be obtained, 
is primarily within the control of the debtor 
governments and peoples themselves. Most 
of the debtor governments have not levied 
taxes sufficient to enable them to balance their 
budgets, nor have they taken any energetic 


and adequate measures to reduce their ex- 


penditures to meet their income. Too little 
progress has been made in disarmament. No 
appreciable progress has been made in de- 
flating excessive issues of currency or in 
stabilizing the currencies at new levels, but in 
Continental Europe there has been a constant 
increase in note issues. Private initiative 
has not been restored. Unnecessary and un- 
wise economic barriers still exist. Instead of 
setting trade and commerce free by appro- 
priate steps there appear to be concerted 
efforts to obtain from the most needy dis- 
criminatory advantages and exclusive con- 
cessions. There is not yet apparent any dis- 
position on the part of Europe to make a 
prompt and reasonable definite settlement of 
the reparation claims against Germany or to 
adopt policies which will set Germany and 
Austria free to make their necessary contri- 
bution to the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe. 

It is very clear to me, however, that a gen- 
eral cancellation of intergovernmental war 
debts, irrespective of the positions of the Sep- 
arate debtor governments, is of no present 
advantage or necessity. A general cancella- 
tion as suggested would, while retaining the 
domestic obligations intact, throw upon the 
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people of this country the exclusive burden of 
meeting the interest and of ultimately ex- 
tinguishing the principal of our loans to the 
Allied governments. This nation has neither 
sought nor received substantial benefits from 
the war. On the other hand, the Allies, al- 
though having suffered greatly in loss of lives 
and property, have, under the terms of the 
treaty of peace and otherwise, acquired very 
considerable accessions of territories, popula- 
tions, economic and other advantages. It 
would therefore seem that if a full account 
were taken of these and of the whole situation, 
there would be no desire or reason to call upon 
the government of this country for further 
contributions. 


On Thursday, February 24th, Mrs. 
Houston and I, at the invitation of the 
President and Mrs. Wilson, went to the 
White House for luncheon. This was the 
first time that we had taken any meal with 
the President and Mrs. Wilson when no 
other guests were present. It was a 
somewhat pathetic experience. The Pres- 
ident looked fairly well and made a brave 
show of good spirits. He repeated a great 
many of his favorite stories and was ex- 
ceptionally kindly and friendly. 

I asked him what he thought of the new 
Cabinet. He replied that he did not have 
mind enough to encompass the entire body 
and asked which member I had particularly 
in mind. I was more especially concerned 
with the Secretary of the Interior, Senator 
Fall. I had known of his attitude to- 
ward conservation. He was one of a 
crowd that we had been fighting for a 
number of years. I knew that he had 
about the same interest in the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of the nation 
that a lion has in a lamb, and I was as- 
tounded when I noticed his appointment. 

When I mentioned his name, the Pres- 
ident said he had never wanted to hit a 
man in his life so badly as he did Senator 
Fall on a certain occasion. He reminded 
us of the fact that after his serious illness 
Senator Fall had called at the White 
House, as the President expressed it, “as a 
member of a smelling committee,” to find 
out whether he was all there or not, and 
added: “I was lying in bed flat on my back. 
After the committee had discussed certain 
matters with me and had, I think, dis- 
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covered that I was very much all here, the 
committee turned to leave. Senator Fall 
paused a moment and said: ‘Mr. President, 
I want you to know that I am praying for 
you.”” The President remarked: “If I 
could have got out of bed, I would have 
hit the man. Why did he want to put me 
in bad with the Almighty? He must have 
known that God would take the opposite 
view from him on any subject.” 

As we were leaving, he walked on his 
crutches with me as far as the elevator, 
making headway with great difficulty. 
As we parted, he laid his hand on my arm 
and with some emotion said simply: 
“Houston, old man, God bless you.” 
This was the first evidence of personal 
affection or emotion I ever saw him ex- 
hibit. 

On Tuesday, March 1st, we held our 
last Cabinet meeting. It had been de- 
cided to hold it in the regular Cabinet 
Room in the executive offices. I arrived 
a few minutes early and saw the President 
coming through the White House grounds 
towards the room. He was walking with 
great difficulty. It was a brave but tragic 
spectacle. I turned away and walked 
into an adjoining room so that he might 
get seated and then I entered and took 
my place at his left. We discussed a few 
measures which were still before the Con- 
gress and something was said about the 
part the President would take in the exer- 
cises during the inauguration. He had 
not then had presented to him the full 
plans. He made it clear that he expected 
and intended to carry out his full part in 
the exercises. 

A brief pause ensued. Then one of the 
members of the Cabinet asked the Pres- 
ident how he was going to pass his time 
and if it was likely that he would write a 
history of the Administration. The Pres- 
ident replied that he would not write a 
history of his Administration, saying that 
he was too near the events and too closely 
personally associated with them to make 
it desirable or possible for him to do so. 
He said in substance: “I cannot write a 
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history of these eight years. It is un- 
necessary for me to attempt to write any- 
thing new. The people know everything 
that I have thought. There has been 
nothing which it was necessary or desirable 
to keep secret.”” The same member of 
the Cabinet said: “ But you must do some- 
thing! What will you do?” The Pres- 
ident reflected a moment and with a smile 
said: “I am going to try to teach ex- 
Presidents how to behave.” Then he 
added: “There will be one very difficult 
thing for me, however, to stand, and that 
is Mr. Harding’s English.” 

After the business was disposed of, our 
minds naturally turned to the experiences 
of our eight strenuous years together and 
particularly to the President’s personal 
struggles and heroic endeavors. A short 
pause ensued. Then the Secretary of 
State, properly speaking first, said in 
effect: “Mr. President, if I may presume 
to voice the sentiments of my colleagues, 
I have the honor of saying that it has been 
a great distinction to serve you and with 
you in the most interesting and fateful 
times of modern history. It has been a 
most satisfactory and inspiring service. 
We shall keep watch of your progress 
towards better health with affectionate 
interest and shall pray that your recovery 
may be rapid.” 

It was then my part to say something. 
I turned towards the President and started 
to speak, but noticed that he was strug- 
gling under a powerful emotion and was 
trying to control himself. His lips were 
trembling. He began to speak but hesi- 
tated a moment as tears rolled down his 
cheeks. Then he said, brokenly: “Gen- 
tlemen, it is one of the handicaps of my 
physical condition that I cannot control 
myself as I have been accustomed to do. 
God bless you all.” This was a very 
touching statement. No greater trial 
could come to a Scotch Presbyterian whose 
whole philosophy of life was self-control, 
than to be unable to master himself. 

We got up quietly, shook hands with 
him, bade him farewell, and left the room. 


This article concludes the series by Mr. Houston. 





High Hats in Liberia 
How the Negro Republic Is Governed 


JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


| "\ HE southwesterly bend of the hump 

of Africa, just above the equator, 

is not a region associated in most 
people’s minds with high silk hats. Yet 
there—in Liberia, to be specific—they are, 
and there they have attained a remarkable 
significance. Liberia, as every one knows, 
is an independent Negro republic in West 
Africa, the only Negro nation on that con- 
tinent. It is less generally known that 
Liberia was the first overseas colony 
founded by the United States. 

In the early years of the last century 
the landholders of the Southern states 
were bothered by the existence of a small 
group of freed Negro slaves who had at- 
tained technical liberty by the gift of 
philanthropic but short-sighted masters. 
There was no place for them in the society 
of that day. They were free, but for the 
most part devoid of education, trades, or 
jobs—human anachronisms crushed by 
the fate of premature historical birth. If 
a Negro wasn’t a slave at that time he 
wasn’t wanted. Something had to be 
done. 

A group of Southerners, headed by Judge 
Bushrod Washington, brother of the first 
President, founded the American Colo- 
nization Society—an organization pledged 
to the task of finding suitable territory in 
Africa, providing for a colony there, and 
peopling it from the ranks of the Negro 
freedmen of the United States. The so- 
ciety was first practical, then philanthropic. 
The problem had to be faced, but there 
was, after all, no reason why it shouldn’t 
prove beneficial to the Negroes as well 
as to the whites. Henry Clay, an original 
member, described the proposed deportees 
as “by far the most corrupt, abandoned, 
and depraved class of all de- 
scriptions of our population” and in the 
next breath spoke piously of the delect- 


able missionary effect a colony recruited 
from such stock would have in “heathen”’ 
Africa. In January, 1822, after years of 
disaster and delay, the first shipload of 
emigrants, 86 in number, landed on a 
tiny island off Cape Montserrado, the site 
of the present Liberian capital, Monrovia. 
They and those who followed in subsequent 
years, had a wretchedly bad time of it, 
but they stuck. In 1847, the American 
Colonization Society, which had been 
paying the bills thus far, deserted and left 
the untrained, half-educated, wholly bank- 
rupt colonists to look out for themselves. 
Liberia, without preparation of any kind, 
became an independent republic, and to 
her eternal credit she is now, after seventy- 
nine years of national existence, still in- 
dependent—but, unfortunately, a republic 
only in name. 

The population of Liberia, including the 
aborigines of the interior, is reckoned at 
about 1,600,000. Of this total only 40,000 
-—the descendants of the American colo- 
nials, and natives who have adopted West- 
ern civilization—are concerned in the 
national life of their country. But only 
a small minority even of this number have 
any voice in politics, though theoretically 
Liberia is a representative democracy 
based upon a written constitution almost 
identical with ours. 

A small group of educated, skillful, and 
wholly unrepresentative oligarchs run 
Liberia, collect and spend her revenue, and 
express, most unfairly, the national char- 
acter. They are the descendants of the 
colonists who in early days displayed 
qualities of leadership. Naturally, in 
those troublous times a leader, no doubt to 
the salvation of the state, exercised more or 
less autocratic powers. Now, no longer 
happily, their sons and grandsons are 
clinging with passionate tenacity to the 
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same powers and brook no interference 
from those they consider “inferior’’—the 
middle and lower classes. These Negro 
aristocrats, always resplendent in high 
hats and black broadcloth, pompous and 
vain, are conspicuous. The plain people 
of Liberia, the honest, patriotic, and hard- 
working folk who outnumber the oligarchs 
a hundred to one, are inconspicuous—an 
unfortunate state of affairs not peculiar to 
Liberia. 


Liberia has a three hundred mile coast 
line and an area of about 40,000 square 
miles. But for all practical political pur- 
poses Liberia is Monrovia. Monrovia lies 
back from a precipitous promontory, one 
of the few elevations along the monotonous 
flat of the West African coast. Ships 
anchor in the open sea outside a dangerous 
sandbar about half a mile from the galvan- 
ized iron customs shed where newcomers 
first set foot on Liberian soil. Heavy 
surf-boats manned by native oarsmen 
come out to meet the occasional steamers 
—and at once the strangely self-conscious 
mood of Liberia manifests itself. A num- 
ber of young Negroes in khaki clamber up 
the gangway to examine the ship’s papers 
and look into the credentials of new ar- 
rivals. They take longer for this simple 
business than one fresh from European 
colonial ports in Africa would believe 
possible. They create, with no mean 
histrionic skill, an atmosphere of mystery, 
preoccupation, and vast importance. But 
at length they are done, and passengers 
are permitted to stagger down the swaying 
companion and sprawl perilously into the 
bounding surf-boat below. Luggage fol- 
lows, and the Kruboys bend to their oars 
and thrust the heavy craft under the 
broiling African sun toward Monrovia. 

The sand bar is “shot” with a quick 
rush through the surf and Liberia’s capital 
defines itself out of the wavering haze of 
equatorial heat. A congested village of 
round mud huts with conical thatch roofs 
pushes out along a hook of sand. Hun- 
dreds of dug-out canoes turned bottom up 
on the beach evidence the aquatic ten- 
dencies of the half-dressed natives who are 
visible. This is Krutown, the native 


quarter, residence of Monrovia’s working 
class. Behind, along the steep green 
slopes of the promontory cluster the big 
cubicle houses of Monrovia flashing the 
sun from corrugated iron roofs. 

The gloom of the shady customs shed 
fails to conceal the fact that the inspectors, 
like those who met the boat, have only the 
vaguest notion what it is all about. They 
insist upon everything being opened— 
the more inconvenient the better—and 
then look at nothing; they are off some- 
where shouting at little boys who have 
come to stare. 

Eventually, however, my wife and I get 
most of our belongings through—nothing 
dutiable can be taken out because the 
cashier is at lunch—and I have learned a 
lesson. I have been strongly impressed 
with the fact that all Liberian officials are 
frantically busy all the time, and it is in- 
dicated that it would be more fitting if I 
removed my sun helmet while talking to a 
sub-inspector of customs. 


Did Futurists 
Plan This City? 


A stroll of exploration in the afternoon, 
after we are comfortably settled at an 
excellent boarding house run by an enter- 
prising American colored man, reveals 
Monrovia as curiously similar in appear- 
ance to the prevailing human characteris- 
tics of pomp and confusion. An observer, 
especially if fresh from the geometric 
rigidity of our American cities, notes with 
a peculiar sense of giddyness that nothing 
in the capital is in exact alignment with 
anything else. This, conspicuously, is a 
land devoid of surveyors. The footpaths 
at either side of the broad roads are not 
parallel. The square buildings and unpre- 
tentious shanties in which the Monrovians 
live are not in exact line with the sidewalk, 
each other, or, in many cases, themselves. 
Walls careen slightly outward, roofs slope 
hauntingly more one way than another. 

Broad Street, the main residential boule- 
vard that runs the length of the promon- 
tory ridge, is unpaved. Massive shoulders 
of lava-like red stone twist its contour 
drunkenly. Sparse grass grows wherever 
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it can escape the appetite of public- 
spirited goats. But in the middle of this 
inchoate boulevard is a great island of 
concrete poured in the shape of a hollow 
heart. Further along are other construc- 
tions of diamond and rectangular shapes. 
Rank weeds fill the inside plots where the 
city fathers once dreamed of magnificent 
flower beds. ‘There are no sidewalks, ex- 
cept immediately in front of the houses 
occupied by European traders, but down 
one side of the way extends a wavering 
low wall of cement, marking the boundary 
of what may some day be a sidewalk. 
Ragged prisoners are lackadaisically em- 
ployed in this work. Others, under the 
leadership of young Negroes in khaki 
costumes, are busied in the public square 
behind the House of Representatives erect- 
ing, moving, and fussing over a number 
of monuments that mark important per- 
sonages and events in Liberian history. 
Being unimporant but impressive, the 
concrete beds, the sidewalk, and the monu- 
ments come first. They have the high- 
hat quality. 


He Can’t Interfere, 
Though Paid to Do So 


In the public square parade a handful of 
ragged but conscientious Negroes, also 
in khaki, are drilling under the direction 
of a stout black officer. This is a platoon 
of the Liberian Frontier Force, a standing 
army of six hundred men devoted chiefly to 
the task of collecting taxes from unwilling 
natives back in the bush. They parade 
with great gusto and no mean ability. 
The pleasant young Negro American Army 
officer sent over by the United States Gov- 
ernment to assist in the training of the 
Frontier Force with the end in view of 
eventually creating an adequate border 
patrol to prevent the perpetual crimping of 
Liberian territory by French and English 
neighbors—an annoyance to which Liberia 
has always been subject—stands deject- 
edly at one side looking on. He has been 
in Liberia for more than a month and has 
as yet received no orders, though his pay 
check has come through promptly. The 
Liberians very plainly desire no “inter- 
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ference.” He has been out to the military 
barracks the day before to witness a review 
of the Force and hasn’t been allowed past 
the gates. He is finding the business of 
helping Liberiarather thankless and wants, 
most sincerely, to go home and leave the 
little closed corporation of Monrovian 
politics to amuse itself unaided. 

A charming black gentleman in a musical 
comedy blue uniform several sizes too 
large, and a beehive helmet fronted with 
an enormous silver star reposes in the 
shade of a tree at one side of the road. 
He is Monrovia’s traffic cop. When an 
auto comes along, which happens every 
hour or so, he leaps up, rushes to the 
middle of the crossing and majestically 
points in the direction he imagines the 
driver is going. If perchance he guesses 
wrong and the car speeds past the other 
way he looks hurt and retires moodily to 
his tree. The police in Liberia, be it said 
to the lasting credit of the state, have little 
to do. Liberia, where a hundred cases in 
a year is considered a crime wave, is far 
behind the United States in that respect. 
The populace is so honest and law abiding 
that “traffic copping” becomes the only 
resource. 

The visitor gets a full understanding of 
the “high hat dignity” of the Liberian 
Government if he is required to do business 
with any of the departments. I had gone 
to Liberia to do some anthropological work 
in the interior, and it behooved me to get 
at it. My landlord, Mr. Faulkner, in 
addition to introducing electric lights, an 
ice plant, and a hotel into Liberia, has 
installed a telephone system, an institu- 
tion of singular value when one has ap- 
pointments to make on a roasting tropical 
afternoon. I called the office of the 
President, the Hon. Charles Dunbar 
Burgess King, from whom, before my ar- 
rival, I had received a cordial letter in- 
viting me to make whatever investigations 
I chose in his country. A _ supercilious 
voice at the other end told me a telephone 
call could not be considered “official.” 
I would have to make my application to 
see His Excellency in writing, or, better 
still, through the American Legation. I 
telephoned the Secretary of the Interior, 
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whose office, Liberia’s plenipotentiary to 
the United States had told me in New 
York, would be especially cordial to me. 
Same result—write a letter. The Secre- 
tary of State, my acquaintance of New 
York—ditto. Everywhere the word and 
significance “official” was accentuated. 
Unless I did things “officially” I could 
do nothing. I was ina land where dignity 
is god—where dignity, being perilously 
founded, must be all the more carefully 
nurtured. 

The wall of bluff, secrecy, and suspicion, 
with which the Liberian oligarchy sur- 
rounds itself, is maddening to any one who 
has not been reared in the sacred ring of 
the Monrovian “Four Hundred.” Cap- 
tains of coastwise steamers bless all the 
gods of the sea when they can pass Liberia 
without stopping. White traders are in a 
perpetual state of irritation at the need- 
less complications with which they are 
eternally faced. Perhaps the most deeply 
grieved of any are the occasional able and 
energetic American Negroes who arrive in 
Liberia to make their homes. 

But gradually one passes from simple 
annoyance to understanding and partial 
forgiveness. The Americo-Liberians (the 
“whites” as they used to call themselves 
in contradistinction to the “bushniggers”’ 
of the interior) who run the government do 
nothing else. In spite of the fact that cit- 
izenship and property ownership is for- 
bidden white men, less than 1 per cent. of 
all Liberian business is in the hands of 
Negroes. Agriculture, which should be 
all-important in the tropics, is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the natives of the 
bush and the civilized indigenes who live 
along the coast. Therefore, if a Liberian 
of the upper class hasn’t a government post 
he is in very literal danger of starving to 
death. A member of the legislature re- 
ceives $1,200 a year. Lesser officials in 
other branches of government earn far 
less. The President and the members of 
his Cabinet, who get from $2,000 to $10,000 
a year, including special allowances, have 
expenses commensurate with their posi- 
tions. No one, therefore, can view with 
equanimity the prospect of being jobless for 
even a brief period, particularly since liv- 
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ing costs in Monrovia, because of heavy 
import duties, are very high. The ruling 
class cannot find other fields of employ- 
ment, for they are trained for nothing else 
even if they wanted anything else. 

An occurrence several years ago in 
Monrovia illustrates the situation. After 
the Armistice European businesses which 
had gone out of existence during the war 
came back to Monrovia to pick up what 
little trade is there. White English, 
Dutch, French, and Germans came to fill 
the important positions, but there were 
many posts that could best be filled by 
Negroes. The managers sent to British 


Nigeria for a contingent of trained clerks. 


Only One in a Million 
Will Do—And He’s Busy! 


This irritated the Liberian Government. 
Some one suggested that the legislature 
pass laws compelling the whites to employ 
only Liberian citizens and proposed that 
the right of citizenship be forbidden all 
new arrivals. Three members of the 
President’s Cabinet who had grave doubts 
of the wisdom of the plan called upon a 
certain distinguished European who makes 
his home in Monrovia to ask, privately, of 
course, his opinion. He answered with a 
question: “Do mea favor. I’m very busy 
and need some one to help me. Will you 
recommend a young Liberian, man or 
woman, who knows a little shorthand, can 
use a typewriter, and can be trusted to take 
independent care of part of my accounts— 
including the handling of small amounts 
of money?”’ 

After long thought the three officials 
suggested two young men who fulfilled 
the several qualifications. But one held 
an important post in the Treasury De- 
partment and the otherworked in the bank, 
so neither was available. And not long 
afterwards the young man in the bank 
proved to be dishonest. The laws were 
passed, but in greatly modified form. 

Education in Liberia has always been a 
great problem. Mission societies from the 
first established so many schools that the 
idea that the government would not have to 
bother about such things became generally 
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accepted. A generation grew up unfairly 
divided between a small number of pious 
young deacons and deaconesses deeply 
versed in the Acts of the Apostles and 
profoundly ignorant of the use of a spade, 
and a great group of simple, hard-working 
folk unequipped with sufficient “book- 
learning” to question or share any act of 
government. Fortunately that state of 
things is passing. The educational de- 
partment of the Liberian Government, 
established about fifteen years ago, now 
has 53 public grammar schools with 55 
teachers and an enrollment of 1,980, 
against 67 mission schools with 111 teach- 
ers and 3,199 pupils. The teaching, ele- 
mentary in both, is, however, admittedly 
worse in the government institutions, and 
very little vocational training is offered 
anywhere, though the need for something 
of the sort is constantly urged. There 
are also six “colleges” that carry grade 
school pupils a little further along. These 
are partly subsidized by the state and for 
the rest supported from private American 
sources. Roughly, one child in every 
eight thousand is receiving an education 


in Liberia—but that ratio proves little, 
for it is based, unreasonably, upon total 
population, including the overwhelming 
mass of the aborigines. 


“Fired” by the President 
For Talking Politics 


The educated minority have used their 
learning to rid themselves of an uneasiness 
which afflicts politicians the world over— 
the possibility of a change in administra- 
tion. The administration in Liberia 
changes with the rarity of a solar eclipse, 
for the simple reason that there’s only one 
political party—the true Whigs—the 
“Eternally Ins.” 

Last winter the weed of dissension flour- 
ished in the very heart of the Whig organ- 
ization and was plucked out in character- 
istically Monrovian style. President King 
left the capital for a voyage down the coast 
to recover failing health. While he was 
away the Chairman of the Whig party, 
Abayomi Karnga, also Postmaster-General, 
and Secretary of War Cooper, another 
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officer in the party, let it be known that 
they did not favor King to represent the 
party for a third time in the elections this 
year. Mr. King had not announced that 
he had any intention of running again, 
and the two gentlemen felt in no way 
bound to stifle their opinions. In their 
capacity as officers in the party it was 
their duty, as a matter of fact, to decide 
who would best represent the Whigs. 

The next thing Monrovia knew Pres- 
ident King had returned, virulently 
healthy, and in one day dismissed both the 
Postmaster-General and the Secretary of 
War. And next day he called a meeting 
of the Whigs and dismissed both men from 
their positions in the party! When one 
realizes that the Liberian political system 
is, theoretically, the exact parallel of ours 
one can do justice to similes—Coolidge 
dissolving the National Republican Con- 
vention because Borah says something 
unkind. 

Liberia, unwilling always to get down to 
hard work and force the fertile soil to 
yield its riches, has from the first lived on 
borrowed money—a business in which 
she has been extraordinarily unlucky and 
extraordinarily honest. 

In the beginning, the American Colo- 
nization Society doled out supplies with 
no thought of repayment. Later, mis- 
sionaries, anxious to buy converts at any 
price, did much of the providing. The 
habit of idleness was introduced by white 
men, be it said in extenuation of the Li- 
berians. By 1870, Liberian finances were 
in a deplorable condition and a loan of 
$500,000 from private sources in London 
was arranged—and Liberia got unmerci- 
fully stung. Between the deliberate thiev- 
ery of the President who arranged the loan 
(who was later driven to his death by his 
angry people) and the financiers who wrote 
the terms, Liberia got practically nothing 
but an enormous debt whichshe met honor- 
ably and regularly. Again, in 1906, being 
in‘hard straits once more, she borrowed, an- 
other $500,000, also from private bankers 
in London—and once more Liberia, was 
victimized, this time with the assistance of 
a British rubber company which raised and 
wasted nearly $200,000 on government 
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credit. For the second time Liberia con- 
scientiously met her obligations, though 
naturally without great enthusiasm. 

But in 1909, with two heavy debts 
weighing upon her, domestic debts piling 
up in terrifying fashion, and bankruptcy 
impending, it again became necessary to 
do something quickly. With the assist- 
ance of an American commission a com- 
bined American, English, French, and 
German loan was negotiated for the sum 
of $1,700,000. This absorbed the previous 
loans and as security Liberia agreed to 
have her customs administered by an 
American Receiver-General and_ three 
assistant receivers, one English, one 
French, and one German. This some- 
what perilous combination continued in 
effect until 1918, when the last of the 
European assistants departed on other 
business. Since then the Receiver- 
Generalship has been in the hands of an 
American appointed by the United States 
Government and paid by Liberia. The 
work has been done effectively and with 
the full codperation of the Liberian 
authorities, so at present, in spite of a 
wayward tendency to import much and 
export little, Liberian finances show a 
gleam of light. The $5,000,000 loan dis- 
cussed from 1918 to 1922, when the United 
States contemplated advancing that sum 
to Liberia, never came off, to the great 
delight of all thoughtful Liberians, though 
it is continually mentioned in the American 
press as an established fact—one which 
American commerical propagandists with 
interests in Liberia would apparently like 
to have the investing public in the United 
States believe. 

The import and export figures for the 
last five years are interesting. 


Imports 

$1,231,701.77 
$1,501,515.52 
$1,361,700.32 
$1 433,184.69 
$1,570,069.84 
$7,098,172.14 


Exports 
$ 819,594.78 
$1,045,382.78 
$1,166,735.49 
$1,416,896.41 
*$1,268,915.12 
$5,717,524.58 
In plain words, in the last five years, 
less three months, for which there is record, 
*For the first nine months only. 


1921: 
1922: 
1923: 
1924: 

*I925: 

Total 
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the Liberian people have spent approxi- 
mately a million dollars more than they 
have earned, after duly allowing for such 
“invisible exports” as labor, which re- 
ceives its hire abroad and spends it at 
home. Statistics are not available to 
show exactly what proportion of this sum 
went for high hats—but, allegorically, all 
of it did. 

Liberia’s great source of revenue is, of 
course, her customs receipts on imports 
and exports, all of which is assigned. 
This class of revenue of 1923 amounted to 
$392,508; for 1924, $391,328; and in 1925 
the total reached the record figure of 
$501,317. All of this goes toward the 
loan, toward paying the expenses of the 
Frontier Force, and financing the American 
receivership. 


The Big Show 
Supported By “Hut Taxes’ 


Internal and unassigned revenue in 
1922-23 totalled $171,485, and in the same 
year the expenses of government reached 
the figure $202,080. This is the custom- 
ary difference—one which in time will 
have to be met with increased internal 
industrial activity, with the corollary, in- 
creased taxable values. At present the 
most important source of internal revenue 
is the natives—who see a Liberian only at 
tax-collecting time, who are the rightful 
owners of Liberia, and get absolutely 
nothing from the state. Their contribu- 
tion, in the form of “hut tax” in 1923- 
24 came to $165,902, as against $4,687 
collected on Americo-Liberian real estate, 
for instance. Innumerable suggestions 
are being made by Monrovian politicians 
as to how the natives can be forced to 
supply greater and greater revenue, but, 
so far as I know, no one has stressed 
the financial responsibility the Americo- 
Liberians have toward their own show. 

What, exactly, is wrong? Sunday in 
Monrovia provides the explanation. Even 
national holidays, which occur with incred- 
ible frequency, are revealing. On such days 
white residents sleep late. There is no- 
thing for them to do. If a business man 
goes to his office and attempts to catch 
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up on some back work he must keep his 
shutters tight barred or the church-goers 
passing outside will set up such a hulla- 
baloo of shrill fury, insult, and condem- 
nation that he will have to flee to escape 
being murdered. They are simply criti- 
cising the sin of working on the Holy 
Sabbath. White-baiting and puritanism 
are Liberia’s national games. Nor can 
the unfortunate Europeans play tennis, 
their solitary amusement, for tennis play- 
ing disturbs the devout in the churches 
and is therefore a crime. But few stay 
abed past the hour of Monrovia’s Sunday 
morning parade. No one cares to miss 
that spectacle. 

A dozen discordant bells announce the 
round-up of as many discordant faiths. 
Soon the dwellings of the Monrovians let 
forth their tenants into the pounding sun- 
light of the equatorial morning. Prim 
mulatto women mince beside their men in 
the shade of vast black cotton umbrellas. 
Black preachers in blacker woolen frock 
coats stalk to tin chapels, their heads 
sheltered by tall hats and umbrellas that 
save them from the rays of a sun no white 
man has ever found fatal. Some ride the 
few blocks between house and church 
sprawled ridiculously in grass hammocks 
supported on the heads of four native 
servants. All the aristocrats wear the 
heaviest, most dismal black. Yellow 
spats, kid gloves stuck proudly in breast 
pockets, and stifling cutaways adorn the 
men. The women don long-skirted gowns 
of black material so air-tight that the ob- 
server perspires at the very sight of them. 
These are Liberia’s high society—the 
pompous politicians who foregather on 
state occasions on the porches of the great 
comfortable executive mansion, which was 
built by an American Negro carpenter for 
his own use. They rule the state and 
despise the natives with a withering con- 
tempt. 


IN LIBERIA 


They are perfectly well pleased. Many 
of the men, one is informed, print after 
their name the degrees LL. D., Litt. D., 
Ph. D., M. A., and what-not, conferred by 
one of the little mission “colleges” that 
carries its few pupils hardly through the 
high-school grades. Liberia is a nation 
without a single bookstore or a library. 
But what of it? The letters go well with 
high hats. All help to the conviction that 
all’s right with this world! Strip them of 
these fardels and there will be little left— 
and they will realize it. They are staging 
a bluff not to blind outsiders, but to blind 
themselves. 

But to-day, I think, Liberia stands on 
the verge of anawakening. She has many 
men, in public life and out of it, of high in- 
telligence, sound ability, and fine patriot- 
ism. The educated native-born Africans 
are adding an increasingly important quota 
of prominent men to the world of Liberian 
affairs. ‘The men born in the forest are as 
a rule free from the superiorities and vapid 
nonsense of the mission-bred and America- 
spoiled oligarchs who have had things 
their own way so long. America now and 
then sends skilled Negroes not afraid of 
work to make their homes in Liberia. A 
party of these two groups is organizing 
to smash the claptrap and corruption. 
No criticism which I have voiced in this 
somewhat outspoken article but may be 
heard a dozen times a day in Monrovia 
where men and women of the better class, 
many of whom are already in the govern- 
ment, foregather. There are illimitable 
possibilities in the land—great native 
strength waits tapping with intelligence. 
The Negro has not proved his inability to 
govern himself—only the high hatters 
have. And they are not Liberia. Some 
day hats and broadcloth, in fact and in 
significance, will be dumped into the bay 
and a cargo of white drill and overalls will 
be imported. Then a nation will be born. 





Why Prohibition Is An Issue 


Feering of the Law Replaced Deference for It 
MARK SULLIVAN 


‘7 SNHE United States in its history has 
had thirty-four Presidential elec- 
tions and an equal number of “off- 

year” elections, such as this November’s. 

The future historian, in allocating relative 

importance to all the 

things that have hap- 
pened in the country 
during one hundred and 
thirty-five years, will 
probably give scant 
weight to any election 
that is merely onesixty- 
eighth of our total elec- 
toral experience, unless 
that election has some 
outstanding quality, 
additional to the selec- 

tion of one third of a 

Senate and the whole of 

a lower house. Next 

month’s election has 

one such outstanding 
attribute. 

It is hard to fix the 
date when it became 
certain that prohibition 
would be an issue in 
this year’s elections; 
preceding that, it is 
difficult to fix the date 
when it became clear 
that the prohibition 
tide, having surged up 
to the point of adopt- 
ing the Eighteenth 
Amendment, then re- 
ceded so far as to lay 
upon the believers in it the necessity, to 
some extent, of making the fight again. 

An analysis coming from the lips of the 
ablest politician in America says that, for 
nearly five years after prohibition was in- 
corporated into the Constitution, there 


GOVERNOR SMITH 


Of New York. The contest between 

him and McAdoo, which began over the 

prohibition issue, has shifted to religion. 

This and the other drawings in this article 
are by H. H. Knight. 


was regard for its sanctity, deference to it, 
either sincere or lip-service. About the 
end of that period, some New York news- 
papers began to cry down prohibition. The 
authority here paraphrased puts most of 
the responsibility, 
whether for good or for 
ill, on those New York 
newspapers which 
turned violently wet, 
on the theory that these 
papers not only have 
power in themselves, 
but also influence other 
papers throughout the 
country. 

The crying down of 
prohibition by some of 
the press of New York 
and of some other cities 
coincided with what is 
now seen as a mistake 
made by the friends of 
prohibition. For years 
and decades they had 
carried on a propaganda 
designed to convert 
people to belief in the 
moral and economic 
virtues both of total 
abstinence and of pro- 
hibition. With their 
cause safely embedded 
in the Constitution, 
they thought they could 
rest from the necessity 
of education. The bulk 
of energetic propa- 
ganda, instead ofj being on the side of 
prohibition, came to be on the other side. 

The activity of those opposed to pro- 
hibition came to a head last spring in the © 
shape of hearings before a Senate com- 
mittee, which received lavish prominence. 


— 
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WILLIAM G. McADOO 
Governor Smith’s strongest rival in the 
contest for the Democratic Presidential 

nomination in 1928. 


Those hearings were printed more fully, 
and a greater number of the newspapers 
printed them in full, than in the case of 
other hearings held by committees of Con- 


gress in recent years. The hearings had 
no effect on Congress. The proportions 
of wet and dry were not changed by so 
much as a single vote. Before the hear- 
ings, about 70 out of 96 Senators were 
dry, and about 350 out of 435 members of 
the lower house were dry. (In giving 26 
and 85 as the number of wet Senators and 
Congressmen, respectively, I am giving 
outside figures.) After the hearings, if 
there had been any test vote, it would 
have been found that no dry Senator and 
no dry Congressman had been converted 
to the other side. 

But the hearings had the effect of mak- 
ing it appear that prohibition, instead of a 
settled question, was still an open one. 
The hearings brought to the front the 
fact that in many states which, as states, 
are dry, there are individual Congressional 
districts having enough wet sentiment to 


hold out hope to candidates for Congress 
running on platforms demanding some de- 
gree of modification. The hearings re- 
vealed that in some states having large 
cities, such as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tllinois, Ohio, and Missouri, there was 
sufficient wet sentiment to justify can- 
didates for the United States Senate in 
hoping they might win on wet platforms. 

As a result of this climax of protest 
against prohibition, a Pennsylvania poli- 
tician, William S. Vare, announced himself 
as a wet candidate for the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator, 
against the sitting Senator, George W. 
Pepper, who was dry. Vare won. In 
New York, a movement was inaugurated 
and brought to success to have a state 
referendum on modification. In Illinois, 
the Democratic boss of Chicago, who under 
ordinary circumstances would hardly ever 
dream of running for the United States 
Senate, announced himself as a candidate 
on a wet platform. In Ohio, a Democrat 
with a very mildly wet record, ex-Senator 
Atlee W. Pomerene, was entered in the 
race for the Democratic Senatorial nomin- 
ation after there had been tacit under- 
standing that the nomination should go to 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the state, 
Miss Florence Allen, a dry. In Missouri, 
Tilinois, and some other states, movements 
were inaugurated to have all the voters of 
the state express themselves on prohibition 
in the coming November election. Some 
of these contests between wet and dry were 
settled in the primaries. But more and 
more it became apparent that the general 
election of 1926 was to be one in which 
those who disapprove of prohibition shall 
have the opportunity to demonstate how 
much showing they can make in the elec- 
tion. 

Most of the primaries have already been 
held. The one case in which a dry Sena- 
tor has been displaced by a wet one is 
Pennsylvania. As regards the lower house 
it is less difficult to be exact. But taking 
into account cases where dry Congressmen 
have been supplanted by wets, and also 
cases where dry Congressmen have modi- 
fied their position, the total changes do 
not amount to more than 5 per cent. 
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To say what will be the effect in the 
general election in November would be to 
enter the field of prophecy. If one should 
go into that field, one would feel safe in 
saying that, at most, the number of dry 
Senators is not apt to be reduced by more 
than four, and the number of dry Con- 
gressmen is not apt to be reduced by more 
than twenty. That is, Congress, both as 
it stands now and in all probability as it 
will stand after the election, is more than 
three fourths dry in both the House and 
the Senate. 

What is being revealed is that on the 
prohibition question the distribution of 
strength in America is largely geographical. 
Several large cities, like New York, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, are wet; a few states, like New 
Jersey, densely populated and dominated 
as to politics by large cities, are wet. 
The rural districts are dry. No answer 
broader than this will be given by the 
coming election, and no change in the 
national legal status of prohibition will 
be made. The larger effect, if there is 
any effect at all, will be the intangible one 


of encouragement to the wets to keep on 


fighting. If the wets seem to make con- 
vincing gains in some of the states where 
there are referenda, or where contests be- 
tween individuals are staged in terms of 
wet vs. dry, they will be encouraged to 
maintain their effort. 


Will Ohio Encourage 
Those in Favor of Modification? 


Of all the states in which such tests are 
staged, one of the most important is Ohio. 
Of the two candidates for Senator, one, 
the Republican, Frank B. Willis, is ut- 
terly dry, an avowed and admitted favorite 
of the Anti-Saloon League. The Dem- 
ocratic candidate, ex-Senator Atlee W. 
Pomerene, is difficult to classify in any of 
the shadings of which the total of oppo- 
nents to prohibition is made up. Ex- 
Senator Pomerene was opposed to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but after the 
amendment had been adopted, he was one 
of the Senators who voted to pass the 
Volstead Act over President Woodrow 


SENATOR WADSWORTH 
Of New York, who is running for reélec- 
tion on a platform demanding modifica- 
tion. If he is reélected, he will be an 
important factor in the choice of the 
Republican Presidential candidate in 
1928. 


Wilson’s veto. Apparently ex-Senator 
Pomerene’s dissent from the Eighteenth 
Amendment is on constitutional grounds; 
in any event, he provides a contrast to 
Willis sufficiently expressed by the fact 
that the Anti-Saloon League is strongly for 
Willis and strongly against Pomerene. 

Because Ohio is the home of the Anti- 
Saloon League, because it is an evenly 
balanced state as between the Democrats 
and Republicans, and because it has weight 
in Presidential nominating conventions in 
both parties, it follows that either outcome 
in Ohio will have weighty effect, both on 
public opinion at large and on that section 
of public opinion which consists of politi- 
cians. If the dry Willis should win in the 
Ohio laboratory test of a cross-section of 
sentiment, prohibitionists will be en- 
couraged everywhere; if the wet Pomerene 
should win, the opponents of prohibition 
will be encouraged to further efforts. 
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It is not realized by the public, but the 
mechanism of these off-year elections pro- 
vides opportunity for politicians to make 
moves which they can capitalize two years 
later in Presidential nominating conven- 
tions and in Presidential elections. New 
York provides one example. The sitting 
Republican United States Senator, Wads- 
worth, is running for reélection on a plat- 
form that demands modification. That 
platform probably reflects the majority 
opinion of the state; whether it reflects the 
majority sentiment of the Republican 
party within New York State is disputed. 
However that may be, if Senator Wads- 
worth should be elected, his success will 
make him an important figure. As the 
only Republican Senator from New York 
State, and by reason of other aspects of 
his position, Senator Wadsworth, if elected 
next month, will probably be accorded a 
certain amount of command of the New 
York delegation in the next Republican 
convention. At all times, whoever com- 
mands the big New York delegation has a 
weighty voice in naming candidates for the 
Presidency. In 1928, if Senator Wads- 
worth wins, he might readily be able to say 
whether Coolidge should be the next 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
Any one, whether Coolidge or some one 
else, who is nominated with the con- 


GEORGE E. BRENNAN 
Of Chicago, who decided to run on a wet 
platform for the Democratic nomination 
for the United States Senate. 
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spicuous aid of Senator Wadsworth, would 
necessarily take on a certain amount of 
wet color. To cause the Republican party 
to become in any degree wet, or to any 
extent less dry than it is now, would be a 
considerable triumph for the wets. It is 
in such strategy as this that politicians see 
far in advance of the immediate event. 

Allied to prohibition in this year’s elec- 
tions is religion. Not that the Roman 
Catholic Church is an issue in any large 
numberof elections. Ina verysmallnum- 
ber of states, especially Massachusetts and 
Illinois, and in a relatively small number of 
Congressional districts, individual candi- 
dates are Catholics, and that fact will have 
weight in the voting. But it is in a larger 
sense and a future sense—and again in a 
sense which the public does not recognize 
so far in advance—that religion plays a 
part in this year’s elections. 


The Tiger's Claw 
Felt in California? 


These scattered Senatorial and Congres- 
sional elections determine leadership of 
local political organizations, and that in 
turn largely determines membership in del- 
egations to the national conventions which 
nominate candidates for President in 1928. 
For example, in California in June, leading 
Democrats met and put forward Isidore 
Dockweiler to be the party’s candidate for 
United States Senator. To say that the 
California leaders who did this were 
nartisans of Governor Smith of New York 
might be debatable. But one can readily 
say that they were unfriendly to William 
G. McAdoo, and prove it by what the 
partisans of Mr. McAdoo did. They 
promptly resented the selection of Mr. 
Dockweiler, denounced it as part of an 
effort reaching out from New York and 
Tammany to get control of the Democratic 
organization in California, and put forward 
a candidate of their own, a friend and long- 
time partisan of Mr. McAdoo, John B. 
Elliott. Thus was set up a square fight 
between partisans of Smith and partisans 
of McAdoo, in which the ultimate ad- 
vantage sought by each group was such a 
present control of the Democratic organ- 
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ization in California as would determine 
the position of that state in the 1928 Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. This sort 
of thing does not always flare so clearly 
into the open, does not always give the 
public such a chance to observe or take a 
hand, as in the case of California; but in 
practically every state and local Congres- 
sional district, one aspect or another of 
this process is going on. One of the funda- 
mental parts of this year’s political events 
is determination of the line-up for 1928 as 
between Smith and McAdoo. 

This tug-of-war between Smith and 
McAdoo was not at its beginning, more 
than two years ago, a religious one. No 
one thinks of Governor Smith as a man 
who would discriminate against Protes- 
tants, orof McAdooasa man who would dis- 
criminate against Catholics. The political 
tug-of-war between the two started mainly 
as a conflict between McAdoo as a dry 
and Smith asa wet. But just as prohib- 
ition, when it becomes an issue, eclipses all 
normal economic and political questions, 
so does religion, when it emerges, eclipse 
even prohibition. 

The religious question came farther into 
the foreground than it had previously been 
when a Methodist bishop from Buffalo 
recently said: “ No governor, be he nulli- 
ficationist or not, can kiss a Papal ring and 
ever get within gunshot of the Presidency.” 
This bishop referred to Governor Smith 
of New York and to an action of his 
during the visit of European Cardinals to 
America on the occasion of the recent 
Eucharistic Congress. The question, as 
posed by the Methodist bishop’s assertion, 
can be distinguished from the broader 
question which is discussed by nearly all 
politicians, though with less frankness 
than the evangelical churchman from 
Buffalo showed. As the politicians de- 
bate it, the question is: “Can a Catholic 
be elected President?”’ While the politi- 
cians put it that way, the concrete and 
immediate form of it is: “Can Governor 
Smith of New York get the Democratic 
nomination for President, and if he gets 
the Democratic nomination, can he be 
elected?” 

Governor Smith’s handicap is larger 


WILLIAM S. VARE 


Of Pennsylvania, who won the Republi- 
can nomination for the United States 
Senate on a wet platform. 


than is inherent in his religious affiliation. 
He is a wet, and that automatically lines 
up the drys against him. He is from New 
York, and that fact is an occasion for prej- 
udice against him on the part of much of 
the rest of the country; the same Method- 
ist bishop, in the speech already quoted, 
said: “There is an America outside New 
York; New York is in danger of suffering 
from the township mind” (a variation of 
the common saying that “New York is 
the most provincial of cities”). Finally, 
Governor Smith is from the heart of Tam- 
many, and much of America thinks of 
Tammany Hall as it was twenty years ago. 
It is the plainest of facts that America 
is just now afflicted by one of those waves 
of anti-Catholic feeling that seem to come 
about once in every generation. The pre- 
ceding one was the American Protective 
Association, which started in 1887 and 
lasted until about the time of the Spanish 
War in 1898; before that was the “ Know- 
Nothing” movement of the 1850’s. 
Unless it is accounted for by stretching 
the theory of cycles pretty far, it is diff- 
cult to say why anti-Catholic feeling in 
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America should be stronger in 1926 than it 
was, for example, in 1913. None of the 
charges against the Roman Catholic 
Church include any allegation that any 
specific action on the part of the church in 
America in very recent years was different 
from what had been its official policies and 
actions before. One tenable theory about 
the present phenomenon is that it is, so to 
speak, collateral to some other conditions. 
In 1920, as part of the fight against 
America joining the League of Nations, 
the Republican leaders taught a majority 
of the voters to be intensely suspicious of 
all things European, especially of American 
participation in any institution of which 
the headquarters is in Europe. One may 
guess that the agitation against Geneva 
had a collateral result of arousing new 
suspicions and reviving old ones against 
Rome. 

About the same time, America deter- 
mined, by an agreement more nearly 
unanimous than commonly happens about 
any movement, to limit and control the 
composition of the national stock of the 


American people; and expressed this de- 
termination in a law which, among other 
effects, severely reduces the number of 


immigrants permitted to come from 
Italy, as well as Russia, Poland, and some 
other European countries. It is reason- 
able to assume that the debate about the 
immigration restriction law had, among 
other effects, that of accelerating American 
suspicion against a church whose capital is 
in Europe and to which many of the ex- 
cluded immigrants belong. 


His Church 
Did Not Hurt Him 


Nevertheless, it would be a daring as- 
sertion of certainty about the future to 
say, as it is frequently put, that “No 
Catholic can ever become President.” 
In Canada, thirty years and more ago, it 
was very common to say “ No Catholic can 
become Premier.” Along with that, in 
Canada, went the assertion that “No 
French-Canadian can be Premier.” In 
Canada, tension between Catholics and 
Protestants, and the coinciding racial 
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tension between French-Canadians and 
persons of British stock, was more acute 
than it has yet become in America. It 
was better organized in Canada. Amer- 
ica’s Ku Klux Klan is hardly to be men- 
tioned in the same breath as the Orange 
Society, of which the antiquity is suggested 
by its toast, in which is compressed a 
whole era of rather ancient history—“ To 
the glorious, pious, and immortal memory 
of the great and good King William, who 
saved us from Popery, slavery, knavery, 
brass money, and wooden shoes.” In 
Canada, thirty years ago, there were 
Orange lodges, or groups affiliated with the 
Orange Society, in nearly every village 
that was not French-Canadian. Never- 
theless, in 1896, Canada elevated to the 
office of Premier Wilfred Laurier, who was 
both Catholic and French-Canadian, and 
repeated the elevation four times in suc- 
cession until 1911, when he was retired on 
the issue, far removed from religon, of 
tariff reciprocity with the United States. 

In this analogy, there is more disproof of 
the assertion that “No Catholic can be- 
come President” than comfort for Gover- 
nor Smith. Laurier was the idol of his 
party, the Liberals; whereas Smith is so de- 
cidedly not the idol of the whole of the 
Democratic party that his immediate prob- 
lem is not whether he can be elected Pres- 
ident, but whether he can get his party’s 
nomination. Laurier, though born in 
French-Canada, spent his mature life in a 
district of western Canada, and represented 
it in Parliament, whereas Smith is under 
the handicap of the insularity which the 
rest of the country ascribes to New York. 
Laurier was identified with large, new poli- 
cies, policies of nationalism agreeable to the 
whole Dominion; whereas Smith’s identifi- 
cation in the public mind is chiefly with a 
point of view about prohibition which, ac- 
cording to past tests, is repugnant to more 
than three fourths of that part of America 
which lies west and South of the Hudson 
River. 

I have said that the November elections 
and the local political events leading up to 
them constitute, as respects the Democrats, 
a grouping of party workers everywhere in- 
to rival camps symbolized by Smith and 
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McAdoo, the crystallization and assem- 
bling of the personnel for a 1928 rivalry be- 
tween these two similar to their 1924 con- 
test. To the extent that this is true, the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency 
in 1928 is being affected also. Omitting 
considerations of whether the Smith- 
McAdoo feud can be averted, and omitting 
what may arise to make the 1928 situation 
different from the 1924 one, it is and will 
be the common view of Republican leaders 
that division of the Democrats into two 
bitterly hostile camps spells automatic 
success for the Republicans. 

This assumption might be upset by 
several contingencies. Smith might get 
the Democratic nomination, and, for 
geographical reasons, have a normal chance 
of winning; McAdoo might get the Dem- 
ocratic nomination and, by virtue of wide- 
spread western revolt against Republican 
conservatism, might have a normal chance 
of winning. By some happy chance an 
alternative might appear among the 
Democrats, who could take the nomination 
away from both McAdoo and Smith with- 
out too much offending the partisans of 
either. By an easy turn of events, a third 
party might arise. If Smith should get the 
Democratic nomination, and if Borah 
could be persuaded to head a third party, 
he might get enough Southern Democrats 
unwilling to vote for Smith, and enough 
western Republicans, to have a relatively 
equal chance in a three-sided contest. 
A third party, under the circumstances of 
1928, might threaten the possibility of an 
inconclusive Presidential election in 1928 
and consequent thrusting upon Congress 
of the choice of a President. 

All these contingencies might upset the 
present calculations of the Republicans. 
But the assumption they now go on is that, 
with the Democrats divided into mutually 
hostile camps, the Republicans can win 
with almost any candidate. Curiously, 
however, this assumption tends, not to- 
ward unity among the Republicans, but 
toward disunity. If Republican success is 
seen to be assured, partisans of President 
Coolidge will take the ground that there 
need be no hesitancy about renominating 
him, that neither the handicap of a third 
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term, so-called, nor any other visible 
handicap, would endanger his election. 
Other Republican leaders, seeing success 
assured for any Republican candidate, 
are increased in their lust to grasp so de- 
sirable an opportunity for some one more 
acceptable to them than is Coolidge. 


To the extent that prohibition turns out 
to be, in Bryan’s phrase, the “paramount 
issue”’ in the politics of the next two years, 
it is a pity; and to the extent that religion 
enters the situation, it is a greater pity, 
for this complex has already diverted what 
promised to be a characteristic American 
political campaign, fought about the tariff 
and allied subjects. Until prohibition got 
in the way last spring, it was the intention 
of the Democrats to attack the tariff, and 
of the Republicans to defend it. Congress- 
man Cordell Hull of Tennessee, who, in 
the lower house, has a kind of scholarly 
leadership among the Democrats, had 
made several speeches and had inserted in 
the Congressional Record Democratic ar- 
guments about the tariff, meant to be 
sent out later to the voters as campaign 
material. Similarly, Republican leaders 
had inserted arguments for defense of the 
tariff. In the Senate, Walsh of Montana 
had made speeches and gestures looking to 
focussing the attention of the country on 
another aspect of business, the industrial 
combinations recently made. 

All that, however, has gone by the board, 
so far as the present campaign is con- 
cerned. And yet, perhaps not wholly. 
If the Democrats, in the Novemberelection, 
should win control either of the Senate or 
of the lower house, it is possible that from 
such an enlarged franchise they might 
inaugurate the tariff and allied aspects 
of business as the issue for the ensuing 
Presidential campaign. But this can hap- 
pen only if the prohibition issue is settled 
and put out of the way by next month’s 
elections. If, in the states where pro- 
hibition is an issue, the drys should win 
many and large victories, that result would 
serve notice that the present status of 
prohibition is what the country wants. 
Thereafter, the air would be cleared for 
normal political issues. 





America as a Nursery of Genius 


Jtow We Can Discover Our Prodigies 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


NE of the dearest traditions of 

democracy is the notion that 

nearly all great men were born 
from “poor but honest”’ parents. Whether 
the poverty induces the honesty, or 
the honesty causes the poverty, is left 
entirely to the imagination. But it is 
certainly one of our most sacred national 
dogmas that if a boy can manage to get 
himself born in a tenement or, still better, 
on a farm, especially a very poor one, and 
above all in a log cabin, situated several 
miles from the nearest school house, com- 
pelled to wage constant battle against 
privation, discouraged by friends and 
neighbors, and “blessed” by every other 
earthly disadvantage except an “iron will” 
and a “determination to succeed,” then 
the “Halls of Fame” and “The Corridors 
of Time” are especially constructed to give 
proper resonance to the reverberations of 
his wisdom. The poverty theory of 
genius is such a deeply seated part of the 
whole psychology of democracy that Bill 
Nye expressed pretty completely our 
national attitude when he said: “Every 
great man in America was once a poor 
boy except Dr. Mary A. Walker.” 

May I suggest in advance of any evi- 
dence or discussion that there are three 
prime considerations of compelling per- 
sonal interest which seem never to have 
occurred to those who praise poverty 
as an animating source of human genius? 
The first is that if the poorer and econom- 
ically unsuccessful classes of the popu- 
lation constitute nature’s perennial 
reservoir of brains, then these brains 
have been singularly unsuccessful in 
removing what has been regarded through- 
out history as perhaps the most displeasing 
feature of mundane existence, namely, 
poverty. 

Second, it seems obvious, if stupidity 


resides mainly:in the more successful social 
and economic classes, that brains are, 
therefore, of very little use to a man, since 
the highest prizes of life and the richest 
social rewards have gone to those classes 
which are, by this theory, the most sterile 
in the production of ability and character. 
Man has plainly succeeded in building a 
most grotesque social system if it is in 
reality, as the poverty theory of genius 
seems to necessitate, biologically and 
spiritually upside down. 

The third consideration is that since 
intelligence and virtue do not succeed, 
at least any better than do inanity and 
folly, a man apparently has nothing 
within him, no inborn traits of worth, 
grace, and power which enable him to 
conquer unkindly circumstance and bend 
even the direst destiny to the uses of his 
desire and will—certainly a doleful and 
fatalistic doctrine! 

In order to throw this whole problem 
upon a national and historic background, 
I shall first present a research carried out 
by Adams Woods, the biologist, in con- 
junction with Alleyne Ireland, the pub- 
licist. These investigators took the Eng- 
lish “Dictionary of National Biography,” 
which records the achievements of ap- 
proximately 30,000 distinguished persons 
of British and Irish blood during the past 
1,000 years. Thus, we have here for 
study the one nation whose people have 
struggled the hardest to make opportunity 
for the humblest man the freest of any 
community in recorded history. This 
research discloses that those classes which 
for mere convenience we call for the 
moment the “lower classes,” namely, 
artisans, craftsmen, skilled and unskilled 
labor, furnish only 11.7 per cent. of all 
the 30,000 names recorded. This takes 
no account of the fact that these classes 





DEMOCRACY’S IDEA OF A BLESSING 


were from five to ten times as numerous 
as those classes which, also for convenience, 
we call the “upper classes”? and which 
furnish the remaining 88.3 per cent. of 
the illustrious names of English and Irish 
history. 

The reader may recall that last month in 
my discussion of the country and city 
birth places of genius, I referred to the 
volume, “‘Genése des Grands Hommes,” 
by M. Albert Odin. This study covers 
the French men of letters for a period of 
five centuries. In addition to studying 
their places of birth, Professor Odin 
studied also the social and economic 
origins of these celebrated Frenchmen. 

This chart ex- 
hibits in graphic 
form the discon- 
certing disproof 
which Odin’s 
study seems to 
aiaiinas on furnish of the 
oF FONE o* theory that log 


~ cabins are the 
|SPOVERTY A BLESSING ? 
favored nurser- 


Wealth Beats Poverty 300 To!. 
ies of genius. We 


see that throughout five hundred years 
only 9 out of every 100 of these eminent 
Frenchmen were born poor, while gt 
out of every 100 were born rich or well- 
to-do. Still further, according to Odin’s 
standards of wealth and poverty, the 
poor of France constituted 97 per cent. 
of the population, while the rich composed 
only 3 per cent. Yet this 3 per cent. 
produced ten times as much genius as the 
uncounted millions of the 97 per cent. 
produced. A little calculation shows, 
therefore, that throughout these five hun- 
dred years of French history the son of a 
rich man, either through his superior 
heredity or through his superior environ- 
ment, whichever it may have been that 
caused this astonishing difference, had 
three hundred times as many chances of 
fame and fortune as had the boy born from 
poor but honest parents. 

But a still more astounding showing is 
made by the nobility of France, who, 
as shown in our motion pictures to-day 
and according to all democratic theory, 
are a low-browed, low-bred, dissipated, 
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run-out, idiotic lot. They have consti- 
tuted only r per cent. of the French people 
—and yet they have produced 25 per cent. 
of its great men! As will be seen in the 
diagram entitled “The Effete Nobility,” 
they have done 
thirty-three times 
better than the 
common people 
in furnishing their 
share of the na- 
+ gene. NOBILITY BEATS THE 
If, once more, |° COMMONS 33 TO1. 
we compare, aslin 
the diagram at the top of the next page, 
the nobility, which constituted 1 per cent. 
of the population, with the working classes, 
which constituted 80 per cent., leaving out 
all the professional classes, officials, bour- 
geoisie, and well-to-do business people, we 
find the nobility outdid the working classes 
in producing leaders by nearly 200 to 1. 
It is perhaps worthy of note in passing 
that many of these high-minded nobles 
created a large part of the very literature 
of liberalism which finally led the French 
people into the great drama of the French 
Revolution in order to obtain liberty, 
fraternity, and equality. And, as Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia 
has pointed out, nearly all the reforms 
which the French Revolutionists de- 
manded were already under way in the 
hands of the more generous aristocrats. 
And if, finally, we contrast the upper 
classes—including in this term the no- 
bility, liberal professions, government 
officials, and the more successful business 
sections—with 
the common and 
subcommon 
classes combined, 
we find, as in this 
chart—which 
asks the question 
not here decided: 
Is it social envi- 
ronment or good blood?—that those for 
convenience here called the uppers, ex- 
ceeded the lowers by 37 to 1. 
Beyond question, especially among 
titled European families, there has been 
a great deal of intermarriage, especially 
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One per cent. of the population of France beats 80 per cent. by the ratio of nearly 200 to 1. 


cousin-marriages, which would produce 
precisely that conification and improve- 
ment which the biologist and the practical 
breeder would expect, but which popular 
theory would not. Indeed, popular theory 
would unhesitatingly predict deterioration 
from such a process. But, as Professor 
Edward M. East and Dr. Jones of Har- 
vard, and Dr. Helen King of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have shown by 
thousands of experiments upon plants 
and animals, inbreeding of the very 
closest kind not only does not cause 
deterioration, but, with proper selection, 
brings about enormous improvement, pro- 
vided the stock is good to begin with or is 
made good by throwing out the less perfect 
specimens. 

Sir Francis Galton studied the sons of 
the higher English judges whose lives 
covered a period of two hundred and fifty 
years, with the results which I show in the 
table at the bottom of this page. 


We see that only 1 man out of 4,000 in 
the general population reaches what Gal- 
ton called ‘‘eminence,” a word which he 
defined by rather definite standards. But 
among the sons of these judges, 1 out of 
every 8 attained an equal amount of 
distinction. 

No modern student would be reckless 
enough to say that our figures really tell 
us whether it is luxurious blood or lux- 
urious environment which causes the 
preponderance of eminence to come from 
the upper classes. Personally, I think it 
is both better opportunity and better blood 
combined; but how much of one and how 
much of the other, I do not think any- 
body knows. But what I wish to enforce 
here is that, on either theory, these find- 
ings completely puncture the gaseous pos- 
tulate of orator and pulpiteer, that if a 
man makes a little money it foredooms 
his children to lives of iniquity, mediocrity, 
and failure. 





a man taken at random. 





ORIGIN OF ABLE MEN 


In the general run of people there is 1 eminent man out of every 4,000. 
Among sons of English judges there is 1 eminent man out of every 8. 


That is, the son of a judge has 500 times as many chances of becoming eminent as has 
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But whatever may be our ultimate 
conclusion as to the causes, evidence is 
constantly accumulating that the more 
successful economic and social classes have 
far the largest share of the nation’s brains. 
It is impossible to spread out here in full 
the numerous investigations which force 
this conclusion upon us. But not a 
single investigation has ever tended to 
support the notion that a humble origin 
and being born in a tenement or a log cabin 
is an indication of brains. Some years 
ago, Dr. Paul Popenoe, then editor of 
The Journal of Heredity, summed up a 
number of these investigations in that 
publication. 

The following represents in a word the 
results of some of these investigations. 


(1) In Milan, Italy, Professor F. Umberto 
Safflotti tested a number of groups of school 
children and then ranked them according to 
the occupations of their fathers, giving each 
group an index number which represented their 
respective intelligence. They rank as follows: 

Professional . ... . 51.9 
Upper Commercial 50.8 
Lower Commercial . . . 47.2 
servants... « « « 444 
Ayame sk we et 6 BE 
Tradespeople conn os a ee 

(2) In Brussels, two noted psychologists 
tested the pupils in a school attended only by 
children of the very rich, and found that they 
averaged a year and a half above the standard 
of intelligence for their age. 

(3) In Paris, a psychologist, Morlé, found 
the children from the poorest schools three 
fourths of a year lower in these tests than 
children from the wealthy schools. 

(4) In Breslau, Germany, the nine-year-old 
boys in the richer schools tested as high as the 
ten-year-old boys in the poorer schools. 

(5) Three groups were tested by psycholo- 
gists in New York City: Group A from 
wealthy parents, Group B from an orphans’ 
home, and Group C from wage earners and 
small business men. On the intelligence tests, 
Group A ranked first, Group B second, and 
Group C third. 

(6) In Columbia, South Carolina, Miss 
A. C. Strong, a psychologist, tested the poor 
children workers in the mills and compared 
them with the city public school children 
generally. She found the children of the 
“poor whites”? ranked distinctly lower than 
the city children in general. 
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(7) Colonel Robert M. Yerkes and Dr. 
Helen M. Anderson reported an investigation 
in The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
March, 1915. They tested children from a 
“favored”’ school and an equal number from 
a school of lower social and economic status. 
They found that even at the age of six years, 
the favored children did from one fourth to 
one third better on these tests than the un- 
favored children. 

(8) In Columbus, Ohio, two psychologists, 
Bridges and Coler, compared the children 
in a wealthy school with those in a school in a 
poor district. They found the wealthy 
children from 21 to 32 per cent. superior to 
those in the poorer school. They compared 
the children of doctors, lawyers, and preachers 
with the children of traveling salesmen and 
found the former nearly a half year superior 
in these intelligence tests to the latter. They 
compared the children of clerks and managers 
and found the children of managers four 
months superior in mental age to the children 
of clerks. They also compared the children 
of skilled labor with children of the unskilled 
and found, in so far as these tests were valid, 
that the former were seven months above the 
age of the latter mentally. 


Dr. Cyril Burke, one of England’s 
leading psychologists, devised some simple 
tests with which all boys in every social 
class would likely be about equally familiar. 
Some of these boys were children of the 
Liverpool slums, some were children of 
small merchants, and others were sons of 
professors and bishops. Dr. Burke found 
that it took the 
children of the 
slums 123 sec- 
onds, the mer- 
chants’ children 
git seconds, and 
the children of 
professors and 
bishops only 74 seconds, on the average, to 
pass the same mental tests. I show the re- 
sults in the accompanying graph. It might 
be argued that the children in the slums 
were poorly nourished and in ill health, 
but that would hardly hold with the chil- 
dren of merchants, as they are probably 
as well fed as are the children of bishops 
and professors. 

Professor Lewis M. Terman, whose work 
I shall describe later, sums up the results 
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of a larger number of these investigations 
as follows: “Superior intelligence is ap- 
proximately five times as common among 
children of superior social status, as among 
children of inferior social status.” 

Havelock Ellis, the British philosopher 
and essayist, published in 1904 his in- 
vestigation of the lives of 1,030 British 
men and women of genius. As to their 
social and economic origins he found the 
following: 


PER CENT. 
Upper classes (or “‘ good family’’) 18. 
Church . s« «6 6 st lt 16. 
Law 
Medicine . ae 
Miscellaneous professions 
Army and navy . 
Officials, clerks, etc. . 
Commercial 
Crafts . S 
Yeomen and farmers 
Artisans and unskilled 


om 
RHAO COW AnNwWs 
non CnH ODHNUN 


Coming to America, Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, recently president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, has published an encyclopedia con- 
taining the biographies of 9,500 of Ameri- 
ca’s leading scientific men. Cattell 
investigated the fathers of 885 of these 
men and calculated the proportion of 
each social class from which they sprang 
in the general population. The results 
were as follows: 


PER CENT. 
PER CENT. OF 
GENERAL 
POP. 
3.0 
41.1 
34-1 


Professional . 
Agriculture . 
Mfr. and trade 


43.1 
St. 


35-7 


Plainly, the 3 per cent. of the people 
belonging to the professional classes in 
America have produced nearly half of our 
scientists. 

In addition, Dr. Edwin Leavitt Clarke 
published a doctor’s dissertation at Col- 
umbia University in 1916, in which he 
studied the origin of 666 American men 
of letters. The results appear in the 
following table: 
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PER CENT. 
49.2 
20:4 
20.9 


Professional classes . 
Commercial classes . 
Agricultural classes . . 
Mechanical, clerical, and un- 
skilled : - & w wR 7.2 


We are certainly confirmed in the belief 
that nearly all our writers came up from 
poverty and had all the advantages of that 
blessed state of intellectual and spiritual 
stimulation! But if we add together the 
percentage of writers from the professional 
and commercial classes, whose children 
have about as few early struggles and 
privation as any similar number of people 
in the world’s history, we see that these 
families, who constitute perhaps one third 
of the population, have produced nearly 
three fourths of our American writers. 

Neither poverty nor wealth creates 
genius, but it is evident from all these 
studies that wealth is far and away ahead 
of poverty in stimulating it to expression. 
Dr. Clarke, in his dissertation, discusses 
extensively and temperately the question 
whether it is heredity or environment that 
causes more genius to come from the more 
successful classes and comes to the con- 
clusion that both factors are intimately 
concerned and both of profound impor- 
tance. 

I have taken the foregoing tables, al- 
though not the discussion, from the first 
volume of Professor Lewis M. Terman’s 
monumental work, “Genetic Studies of 
Genius,” recently published by Stanford 
University. Professor Terman plans to 
extend this work to seven volumes, two of 
which are already published. They deal 
primarily with his studies of approximately 
1,000 gifted children, over a period of 
several years, in the public schools of 
California. I shall append a brief dis- 
cussion of Professor Terman’s findings in 
a moment. But I wish first to present 
a striking investigation made by Dr. S. L. 
Pressey and his wife, Luella Winifred 
Pressey, and Miss Ruth Ralston, in 
an Indiana city of 12,000 inhabitants, 
and published in The Journal of Applied 
Psychology in 1920. 

These investigators took two groups 
of children, one group six to eight years 
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of age and another group ten to fourteen 
years of age. They first compared the 
children of laborers, executives, artisans, 
and professional people with each other in 
both groups, and then compared the older 
group with the younger group in order to 
see if several years more schooling, where 
all have the same opportunity, had altered 
their standing. The results are shown 
in the table at the top of this page. 

It will be seen from the table that 79 
per cent. of the younger children of pro- 
fessional parents were above the average 
for their age, while only 38 per cent. of 
the laborers’ children were in this range 
of intelligence. After they had attended 
the same school four years, the relative 
percentages remained practically un- 
changed. 

The investigators sum up their con- 
clusions with this remark: “It is, therefore, 
argued that these differences are differences 
in innate ability and not in schooling nor 
in home culture.” 

Only one investigation, I think, has been 
made of the intelligence of business men, 
as compared with the brains of the general 
population. Drs. W. V. Bingham and 
W. T. Davis, then of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology of Pittsburgh, gave 
intelligence tests to 102 business men who 
were attending the Babson Statistical 
Conference at Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, in 1922. The group was a repre- 
sentative sampling of successful business 
men—salesmen, sales managers, and ex- 
ecutives. They were much above the 
average business man from the mere 
standpoint of business success. 

After the authors had gone extensively 
into the personal histories of these men, 
their education, and their relative business 


success, they state their conclusions as 
follows: 


Most of the business men in this study are 
far above the average American in general 
intelligence. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
group have an A or B intelligence rating (on 
the Army Intelligence Scale), indicating how 
rare it is for a man of only average intelligence 
to achieve a degree of business success com- 
parable with the success of this group. These 
men are not only more intelligent, but they are 
on the whole superior also in business success. 


However, if we turn our attention to the 
men within this selected group and compare 
them not with the general population but 
with each other, we find that those of 
moderate intelligence, within this group, 
were about as successful in business as those 
in the highest range of intelligence.. This 
indicates to the authors that qualities of 
character and personality, such as energy, 
drive, popularity, codperativeness, per- 
sistence, and the like, are just about as 
important in achieving business success as 
is the one quality of sheer intelligence. 
This means that while men below the 
average in intelligence seldom get rich, 
yet, if you take men above the average of 
intelligence, these other qualities of per- 
sonality and character are as important 
as mere intellectual ability in competing 
for business success. 

As a consequence, we do find some rich 
men who are not intellectual giants, but 
we fail to notice that their intelligence is 
distinctly above that of the average 
citizen. However, when we come to 
successful doctors, preachers, lawyers, 
dentists, engineers, teachers, and the like, 
among them intelligence of a high order is 
an absolute essential of success. A man of 
average intelligence or below can scarcely 
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hope to succeed in a profession, no matter 
what his wealth of personal qualities. 
For this reason, I think we find that the 
professional and the extreme upper titled 
classes, where long series of inter-marriages 
have pushed up lofty cones of intelligence, 
furnish the highest percentage of truly 
great and gifted human beings. 

We come finally to what is perhaps the 
most crucial investigation of the social 
and economic origin of high ability that has 
yet been made. This is the study, already 
referred to, by Professor Terman of ap- 
proximately 1,000 gifted children in the 
public schools of California. 

These children were selected by elabor- 
ate unbiased methods from the public 
schools of California, particularly from 
the schools of Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Fresno, and San Francisco. They all 
have an intelligence rating of 140 or higher. 
Some of them have ratings of 190 or higher. 
It is Professor Terman’s opinion that 
great men of genius probably have intel- 
ligence scores of between 180 and 200. 
This rating is known as the Intelligence 
Quotient. 

Where did these children of remarkable 
brain power come from? Did he find 
them in lowly tenements and enjoying 
“the divine stimulus of poverty”? Quite 
the contrary. In order to study this 
question, Professor Terman classified 560 
of the fathers of these children as to their 
occupations. For this purpose he used the 
four groupings which are used by the 
United States census to designate a man’s 
occupation. These four groups are: Frrst, 
the professional group, including lawyers, 
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preachers, teachers, inventors, musicians, 
and the like; second, the commercial group, 
including executives, managers, salesmen, 
accountants, etc; third, the industrial 
group, including carpenters, mechanics, 
barbers, bakers, foremen, etc; and fourth, 
the public service group, including post- 
men, city firemen, soldiers, policemen, etc. 

The results obtained by Professor Ter- 
man are given in the table at the bottom 
of this page. It will be seen that the 
professional group furnished 1,003 per 
cent., or 10 times its quota; the public 
service group 1.37 times its quota; the 
commercial group 1.28 times its quota; 
and the industrial group, which consti- 
tutes nearly 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of these cities, .35 or 3 of its 
share of genius. 

Since entirely unskilled laborers con- 
stitute 15 per cent. of the population of 
these cities and they furnished only 
one seventy-seventh of their share of the 
brains upon which these cities will have to 
depend for their future counselors, it 
would, therefore, seem that the theory 
of our extreme environmentalists can 
scarcely find comfortable confirmation, 
at least in these cities of California. This 
does not mean that no laboring man in 
these cities has a gifted child, because 
some children were missed even in the 
immense drag-net which Professor Terman 
spread, but it does mean that their quota 
is almost at the vanishing point. 

Professor Terman’s findings make it 
hard to account for the higher proportion 
of genius in the upper classes on the theory 
that environment is the sole factor. It 
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EVEN A GENIUS PREFERS GENIAL SURROUNDINGS 


makes a pretty strong case for the theory 
that the more favored social classes have a 
higher proportion of families of really 
higher ability and character, and possess- 
ing also those temperamental factors which 
drive intelligence on to great achieve- 
ments. Very few men become distin- 
guished before the age of forty or fifty and 
it would seem entirely justifiable to suppose 
that, if a higher proportion of eminent 
men come from the upper classes, the 
success is due to the favorable operation 
of environment over these forty or fifty 
years. But what are we to say when we 
find equally great differences where environ- 
ment has operated for only six or eight or 
ten years? 

It is the popular notion, of course, that 
great men are “the products of their 
times.”” Beyond question, to some ex- 
tent this is true. But it is just as plaus- 
ible to assume that the times are just as 
much the product of the men. A social 
era does not originate out of the sky. A 
half-dozen men, such as Pericles, Socrates, 
or Plato, or such as Shakespeare and his 
Elizabethan galaxy, easily give color, 
tone, and character to a whole period of 
human history. 

As a simple matter of fact, the common 
man has practically nothing to do with 
progress. Progress is not made by him, 
but for him. Progress is brought about in 
the main by the prophets, poets, kings, 
inventors, philosophers, and statesmen who 
give us common men nearly all we have 
to live for and die for. The genius makes 
the times fit him much more than he fits 
himself to the times. The genius cannot 
be compared with the other men. He can 
be compared only with infinities and 
eternities. 

This does not mean that the genius is 
independent of environment. He is not. 
But Adams Woods has shown in his pene- 
trating research, “The Diminishing In- 
fluence of Environment,” that as we come 
up in the scale of organic life all the way 
from the single cell of the amceba to the 
brain of the genius there is a lessening of 
the power of environment to mold the 
individual and an increasing ability of 
the individual to mold the environment. 
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It would be absurd, however, to main- 
tain that in any environment yet devised 
all genius and all high ability find their 
true levels. The real problem of social 
and political and economic organization 
is, after all, neither democracy nor aris- 
tocracy, but the finding of some sort of 
social order and educational stimulus that 
will set every man of high and low degree 
to his proper work and thus give him his 
chance of happiness and service. For 
no social order can ever give any man 
anything except his own chance. It can- 
not give him either the abilities or the 
temperament of some other man. 

It is true that we have avenues and it 
is sadly and unnecessarily true that we 
have slums, but 1 think I have adduced 
ample evidence that there is far more 
ability, and, had I the space, I could 
spread out much evidence that there is a 
far higher average of moral character also, 
on the avenue than in the slums. Per- 
sonally, I think we have enough science 
now in hand to abolish poverty. Slums 
are not a necessity. They are the products 
of many injustices, a large share of which 
are due to the selfishness and shortsighted- 
ness of the people on the avenue. 


When the Avenue 
Goes to the Slums 


They can be removed, but they can be 
removed only by the intelligence and 
character above them. They cannot re- 
move themselves. Indeed, these studies, 
I think, prove that they do not have the 
ability and leadership resident within their 
own ranks to cure their own ills. It is this 
which lays so much responsibility upon the 
office and mission of the man of light and 
leading. It is the duty of the leader, the 
genius—and we have seen that he springs 
chiefly from the avenue— to bring healing 
and happiness to all parts of the body 
politic. Now and then, of course, a strong 
man, by accident, illness, or industrial 
injustice falls into the slums, but his very 
nature and that of his children and grand- 
children is to try to fight their way out. 
Since this process has been going on evel 
since the dawn of history, the result is, 
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as David Starr Jordan has shown, that the 
slums of the world are inhabited chiefly by 
the weaker breeds of humanity which have 
been there for centuries. 

This is all very strongly indicated by 
a very happy finding in Professor Terman’s 
research, namely, that practically all his 
gifted children came from good homes. 
The homes were rated on a very definite 
scale, known as the Whittier scale, which 
assigns definite values to such things as 
furniture, carpets, books, cleanliness, 
moral tone, and atmosphere. Therefore, 
the phrase “a good home” has in Pro- 
fessor Terman’s research a very precise 
meaning. The average income of the 
parents of these children was $3,300. A 
few incomes ranged up to $25,000 or 
$50,000 and some were much lower than 
$3,300. It is Professor Terman’s opinion 
that $3,300 is a little above the average 
professional income of the cities of Califor- 
nia. A recent investigation disclosed 
that the average income of the physicians 
of New York City is just about $2,000 a 
year, although some make $100,000 or 
more. 

But the beautiful thing that came out of 
Professor Terman’s study of this point was 
that intelligence and character tend to 
make a good home. They tend auto- 
matically to cure the slums. Neither 
the avenue nor the slums have dropped 
out of Heaven. They are, to a consider- 
able extent at least, the outward character 
and habiliment of the people who live in 
them. This is evideaced by a statement 
by Professor Terman regarding those cases 
in which the modest income of the parents 
compelled them to live in a poor neighbor- 
hood: ‘When you get inside the home, 
there’s where you find the difference. 
Where we found a gifted child, in nearly 
every instance, there was in the home 
evidences of an excellent moral atmos- 
phere, of cleanliness and respectability.” 

The obvious lesson is that, if we wish to 
cure the slums which break our hearts with 
their misery, and which spread their 
diseases and misfortunes to the avenue, 
our surest and quickest way is to raise 
the level of human intelligence and char- 
acter. This can be done to some extent 


by education, but all this evidence in- 
dicates it can be done more surely and 
permanently by decreasing the birth rate 
of the slums and increasing the relative 
birth rate of the avenue. Nothing on 
earth would improve the conditions of the 
poor so much or so permanently as de- 
creasing their numbers. This is one of the 
great future problems in the evolution of 
man. It is one of the prime problems of 
eugenics, and, as I shall show in my next 
paper, eugenics is the problem of man’s so- 
cial, economic, and political, as well as of 
his mental, physical, and moral destiny. 

There is another question involved, 
and that is, whether formal education of 
the school and college has had anything 
to do with the discovery and promotion 
of genius. It is a question to which there 
is to-day no definite answer. One of the 
astonishing discoveries in the study of the 
gifted California children was that they 
had just as much general information 
about life and the world whether they 
had been to school or not. This does not 
mean that the school and university might 
not ultimately determine the trend of their 
public service and furnish them with a 
great deal of technical equipment for their 
work. But it probably does indicate that 
our schools so far have been designed for 
average and not for  super-intelligent 
children. And it holds a flaming challenge 
before educational statesmanship in the 
long days to come. 

If we look again into Odin’s statistics 
of the education of the French men of 
letters, we find that out of 811 all but 16 
had a university 
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but that its votaries have found education 
indispensable to their tasks. But it also 
shows how difficult it is for ignorance to 
climb the difficult hill of worldly success, 
and in America fortunately it is becoming 
more and more difficult all the time. 
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ROBBING THE MASSES OF THEIR LEADERS 


As to the education of the distinguished 
men of America, the editors of ‘‘Who’s 
Who” furnish the following facts in the 
preface to the 1924-25 volume, which con- 
tains sketches of 24,278 of America’s most 
famous persons. The editors state that 
77 out of every 100 persons in this list have 
attended college for a time at least and 
64 out of every too are college graduates. 
Many who show only high school gradu- 
ation later went into medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, engineering, or some profes- 
sional field and received advanced intel- 
lectual training. Since nearly all of these 
24,000 notables were born prior to 1880, 
it is beyond question that the number of 
American leaders in the future who do not 
obtain advanced education of some type, 
will well-nigh reach the vanishing point. 
The day of the self-made man has in all 
probability almost gone by. Our civili- 
zation has grown too complex, its ma- 
chinery too delicate, to permit untrained 
hands to tamper with it. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact of this 
age is the evidence that the passion of the 
world is for democracy. It is an enchant- 
ing human dream. But when we consider 
the details of its biological machinery, we 
are forced to ask the awful question, 
“Will it work, not temporarily as a holiday 
excursion, but as the permanent, earthly 
life of man?” 

I think the answer lies right here—Will 
democracy have the vision, the social 
continuity of effort and codperativeness, 
the economic and educational wisdom to 
set up those conditions which will discover 
and promote its natural leaders, leaders 
not only in politics, but in every phase and 
form of social service; and then, will it 
see to it that these precious persons and 
their families more than reproduce their 
kind and do not consume their priceless 
breed in the fires of their own ambition? 
Evolution is a process of preserving the 
existence of the best-adapted. But if 
democracy cannot devise the social me- 
dium and stimulus by which the supreme 
leaders of the race and the creators of 
social values can themselves make the 
supreme adaptation of self-survival, then, 
as a student of biology, I do not see 
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how democracy can possibly outlast the 
present century. 

I have on my table a letter from Mr. 
Ireland, in which he says: 


Recently, in order to secure some kind of 
confirmations of the figures which Woods and 
I found, I selected from the first three volumes 
of the Dictionary of Biography all the more 
important names of these persons born be- 
tween 1700 and 1800. The phrase ‘more 
important’? means that the biographies of 
these persons covered two pages or more in 
the Dictionary. I thus got a total of 120 
persons, of which 27, or 22.5 per cent., were 
drawn from the artisans, craftsmen, and 
unskilled laborers. I then went through the 
same process with the names in the supple- 
mentary volume, which contains almost 
exclusively the names of persons born since 
1825. I got 112 names, of which only 6, 
or 5.3 per cent., were drawn from these 
lower economic orders. 

The significance of these figures seems to me 
to be that democratic opportunity is lifting 
up out of these lower orders all that is most 
worthy inthem. As this process goes on, these 
lower orders will be stripped of their higher 
types of ability and temperament. 


We see thus that just in so far as de- 
mocracy works successfully in giving the 
masses opportunity, it defeats its own end 
biologically. 

In the presence of these facts, we are 
bound to ask what a biologist must con- 
sider the gravest question which can 
confront the whole liberal and democratic 
theory of civilization. Does this draining 
off of the ability of the masses by the re- 
wards of free opportunity, this sucking 
of their blood whiter and whiter by the 
vortex of ambition, and this inability 
of education to replace this lost blood and 
leadership mean that the dream of de- 
mocracy will have to be abandoned? This 
is not a necessary inference. But it does 
mean that these hopes must be abandoned, 
that democracy and liberalism sow the 
seeds of their own destruction, that they 
will fail and plunge men back periodically 
into a social and intellectual Dark Ages, 
unless they have the will and vision to 
provide a constant and adequate eugenical 
remedy for the biological disaster brought 
about by their own success. 





The New Leadership of Business 


What Is It? 


Who Is It? 


FRENCH STROTHER 


. I ‘HE place of the large corporation in the life of the community has probably 
provoked more discussion than any other economic or social question of the 


last thirty years. 


Predictions were once freely made that corporations would 


crush competition, control government, tyrannize over labor, and destroy individ- 


ual initiative. 


In the last few years, evolution has worked wonders with many of these large 


productive organizations. 


New leaders, with new ideals, have proven that big 
business need not be incompatible with social conscience. 


The Worip’s Work 


has undertaken to publish, from time to time, the views of representative leaders of 


this new type of corporate management. 


This month, we present an authorized interview with Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the 


President of General Motors Corporation. 


As his fame within the automotive 


industry has not so generally penetrated to the public at large, it will be of interest 


to readers to learn briefly of his career. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. a Leader of the New Type 


Born in 1875, in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Mr. Sloan was graduated at the 
age of twenty from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He went soon 
thereafter to the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey. His 
first work was as draftsman, but within a 
few months he was in charge of the factory, 
and within a few years president and 
general manager of the company. In his 
fifteen years in these latter positions, he 
ran the profits of the business as high as 
$4,000,000 a year. 

As roller bearings were used in the first 
automobiles made, and in most of those 
made ever since, Mr. Sloan naturally ac- 
quired a very wide acquaintance in the 
industry. In 1916, when W. C. Durant 
organized a group of accessory manu- 
facturers into a subsidiary of General 
Motors, under the name of United Motors, 
he asked Mr. Sloan to become head of this 
important consolidation. In 1918, Gen- 
eral Motors absorbed United Motors, and 
Mr. Sloan went to the larger company as 
vice-president. In 1920, the DuPont in- 


terests took control of General Motors, and 
Pierre S. DuPont became president, plac- 
ing Mr. Sloan as his chief lieutenant as 
vice-president in charge of operations. In 
1923, Mr. DuPont retired as president and 
named Mr. Sloan to succeed him. 

The business skill of a man with this 
history is obvious, but our present interest 
in Mr. Sloan lies in another direction. Our 
concern is with his character as a represen- 
tative of the new school of corporation 
executives. These men of the newer type 
are a distinct contrast with the sledge- 
hammer personalities of the earlier era. 
They do not lack force, but force is not 
their outstanding quality. They are doers, 
but perhaps even more conspicuously they 
are thinkers. Their task is to deal with 
human relationships upon a vast scale, to 
study economic principles, to lay out 
policies for the permanent direction of 
their prodigious companies. They com- 
bine in a most interesting way the quali- 
ties of the man of action and the philoso- 
pher. Mr. Sloan is characteristically of 
this type. 





Modern Ideals of Big Business 


As Described to French Strother by 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


President, General Motors Corporation 


HE enormous scale upon which 

business is now done has not only 

changed the methods of industrial 
management, but it has also brought about 
an entirely new conception of the relation 
of business to the public. There was a 
time when corporations of large size were 
so new that it was natural for the men who 
created them to feel that they owned them 
in the old sense of private ownership of a 
purely personal business. They resented 
the idea that the public should be told 
anything about their internal condition, 
just as much as they would have resented 
the idea that the public should be told any- 
thing about their intimate family life. 
“The public be damned” was a natural 
enough reaction of these pioneers in cor- 
poration management. 

Of course, this attitude has altogether 
changed. There may be, here and there, 
a corporation executive who still feels re- 
sentful of public curiosity about his com- 
pany’s affairs; but I cannot recall such a 
one among my acquaintance. The men 
I know belong to a generation deeply con- 
scious of the public interest that is implicit 
in the operations of a great corporation. 
An industry that numbers its stockholders 
by the thousands among the mass of the 
citizenry of the country, cannot ignore the 
right of these thousands, or of the millions 
from whom they are drawn, to know all 
that there is to know about the business in 
which they have invested their money. 

Investment by the public in the securi- 
ties uf a.great corporation is an act of faith 
as well as an act of judgment. That faith 
must be justified, not only by the good 
faith of the management, but also by the 
management’s making accessible to the 
public all the facts that are necessary for 
the formation of that judgment. And as 


the facts about the business change, the 
public must be informed of the changes, 
for these alter the conditions of their in- 
vestment, and they are entitled to know 
about them. 

For this reason, as President of General 
Motors Corporation, I frequently send out 
a general letter to all our stockholders, 
informing them of the operations of the 
company. ‘These letters are also given to 
the press, so that they may be accessible to 
the general public. For example, in one 
of these letters, I explained briefly, but 
with exact figures, the plants and products 
of General Motors. I had discovered that 
many of our stockholders had only the 
vaguest ideas about the companies com- 
prised in the parent organization. I there- 
fore told them exactly. what these compa- 
nies are, where their plants are located, what 
each one manufactures, how much of their 
stock or of their assets is owned by Gen- 
eral Motors, and gave a chart showing the 
relationship of each to the scheme of 
rounded production to which all are es- 
sential. In another letter, I gave facts 
and figures about General Motors—its 
corporate structure, its economic function, 
its assets, its liabilities, its sales records, 
its managerial structure, its records of 
earnings, its special methods of stimulating 
operating efficiency. Other letters have 
explained why we encourage legitimate in- 
stallment purchases of cars and how we 
manage this type of business, the origin 
and development and management of our 
Canadian organization, why we bought 
and how we use what we call the “proving 
grounds” where new models are tested 
and new ideas developed. One letter dis- 
cussed in great detail the financial control 
policies of the corporation, and explained 
our system of forecasting future business 
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prospects. Some of these letters are sim- 
ply called “current developments.” 

The favorable reaction of the stockhold- 
ers to this policy of personal communication 
with them is evidenced by the numerous 
letters I receive from them expressing ap- 
preciation of it. These letters sometimes 
come from people who own only two or 
three shares of stock, and they are men and 
women of every occupation, from steel 
worker to banker. Some write to show 
their gratification on receipt of a dividend 
check, some ask for further information 
on some point covered in one of my letters, 
while others simply express their cordial 
approval of the policy itself. I recall 
especially a letter from a steel worker in 
Pittsburgh, who told how he had invested 
his savings in one share of stock, and, as his 
dividends and later savings had accumu- 
lated, he had bought additional shares. 
It was especially pleasant to feel that words 
of mine had had some influence in the 
evolution of this wage-earner into a modest 
capitalist. His letter, like all that I re- 
ceive from stockholders, I answered per- 
sonally, for there is no stronger asset of a 
corporation than the good-will made 
possible by such direct contacts as these. 

I have enlarged on this habit of con- 
stantly telling our stockholders and the 
public about things they have a right to 
know, because it goes to the heart of the 
modern ideal of business. That ideal 
demands frankness as one of the first 
characteristics of management. And of 
course that implies things even more im- 
portant. It requires that the corporation 
shall be of such a character that frankness 
cannot injure it—that it must be in a 
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OF BIG BUSINESS 


legitimate business, that it shall manage 
that business honorably in every detail, 
that its structure and purposes and meth- 
ods shall be so economically sound that 
general knowledge of them shall have no 
power to alter their character or to injure 
their operation. It implies that their 
human relations, with their employees, 
shall be above criticism. The great mod- 
ern corporations live, as it were, in glass 
houses, open to the public gaze, and of 
course no one who lives and works in such 
a situation can afford to be other than 
honorable, humane, and strictly obedient 
to economic law. 


“Those Who Make No Mistakes 
Are Those Who Make Nothing” 


There is, of course, no way to be sure 
that honest mistakes will not be made. 
Life itself is a process of trial and error, 
and those people who make no mistakes 
are those who make nothing. But a mis- 
take is very different from an intentional 
wrong. 

It is obvious, too, that there are limits 
to what the public should be told—even to 
what the stockholder should be told. If 
the management is dealing with a serious 
problem of personnel, for example, such 
as the question of which of two men should 
be chosen for a desirable vacancy, no 
conceivable good could be attained by dis- 
cussing the matter in public, and serious 
harm might be done. In general, the 
current details of management are not mat- 
ters that are of legitimate public interest. 
Even general policies sometimes depend 
for their success upon the assurance that 
they shall not be prematurely made pub- 
lic, and in such cases clearly the stock- 
holder’s own interest is best protected by 
the management refraining from any 
announcement. But all fundamental facts 
ought always to be available—and not 
merely available, but voluntarily passed 
on to the public. 

It seems to me that large corporations 
have an especial duty to the public in the 
scrupulous observance of economic law. 
A one-man business can violate funda- 
mental economics without doing general 





WHEN SHOULD CORPORATIONS ENTER POLITICS? 


harm. The owner himself will eventually 
be ruined, and his creditors will suffer. 
But when the large corporation engages in 
an uneconomic policy, its power for evil is 
enormous. In the first place, its prestige 
makes its acts a public example, that may 
lead hundreds into error and disaster. 
And if it follows such a policy to its own 
destruction, thousands suffer in its fall. 
These facts place upon corporate manage- 
ment a heavy responsibility to avoid every- 
thing that in any degree trespasses upon 
the known principles of economics. And 
it further places upon corporate manage- 
ment the duty of using its greater resources 
of men and means to make investigations 
of economic phenomena that will enlarge 
our knowledge of these economic princi- 
ples. 

There are two fields in which the modern 
corporation realizes it has no business to be 
active. One is religion. The other is 
politics. By politics, I mean the partisan 
struggle for preferment and the general 
run of legislation. If our fundamental 
economic structure were threatened by 
political action—if, for example, an attack 
were made on the gold standard—I should 
say that then it would not only be proper 
for corporations to take a stand, but that 
it would be their duty, as being specially 
qualified to speak and as having a special 
responsibility to guard. But no corpora- 
tion has a right to concern itself with the 
political faith of its employees, or with the 
ordinary political activities of the com- 
munity. 


Can a Corporation 


Have Too Many Stockholders ? 


There is one tendency in the develop- 
ment of modern corporations that should 
receive serious public consideration. This 
is the tendency to diffuse stock ownership 
to a point where there ceases to be a re- 
sponsible and consistent control of owner- 
ship and management. Just how far this 
process can go with safety to the public, 
on the one hand, and with efficiency of 
management, on the other, is worth 
thoughtful study. Considerable diffusion 
is inevitable, because, as corporations 
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Only twice has the output of trucks been lower 
than that in the preceding year. Passenger 
car production fell below the output in the 
preceding year but three times, in 1918 on 
account of the war, in 1921, a year of general 
industrial depression, and in 192 24, also a year 
of lowered general business. This graph and 
figures are taken from “Facts and Figures of 
the Automobile Industry,” edition 1926, pub- 
lished by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


grow in size, they must more and more 
appeal to the general public for the enor- 
mous sums necessary to finance the needed 
additions to capital investment in new 
plant and new equipment. But it seems 
to me that there is a point beyond which 
diffusion of stock ownership must enfeeble 
the corporation by depriving it of virile 
interest in management upon the part of 
some one man or group of men to whom 
its success is a matter of personal and vital 
interest. And conversely, at that same 
point, the public interest becomes in- 
volved when the public can no longer locate 
some tangible personality within the owner- 
ship which it may hold responsible for the 
corporation’s conduct. 

My personal ideal in this matter is rep- 
resented by the situation in General 
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Motors. It might seem natural that I 
should say this because I happen at the 
moment to be president of that particular 
corporation, but the fact is that I am with 
that corporation because I like its lay-out, 
and not that I like it just because I am 
with it. In General Motors, there is a 
very wide diffusion of stock ownership, as 
the corporation has 4o per cent. of its 
stock in the hands of seventy thousand 
stockholders. On the other hand, the 
remaining 60 per cent. is in the hands of 
a small group of men, of identical business 
interests. They definitely control the 
corporation. They regard the seventy 
thousand small stockholders as full part- 
ners in the enterprise, entitled to full knowl- 
edge of its condition and operations— 
partners just as truly as if each one were 
personally known to them and as if each 
had been invited to share in its capital by 
personal solicitation. But this small, 
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controlling group has an especial public 
responsibility, by virtue of that control; 
and an especial personal interest in the cor- 
poration’s success, by virtue of their larger 
personal investment. If it is badly man- 
aged, they must take the public blame for 
it. If it does wrong, they are personally 
the wrong-doers. From the point of view 
of the public, this is the ideal situation. 
It is the strongest possible safeguard of the 
public interest. 


How Personal Initiative 
Is Stimulated 


On the other hand, this situation pro- 
foundly influences the effectiveness of the 
corporation’s management as a sheer busi- 
ness enterprise. This small group has 
risked in it a considerable share of their 
privaté fortunes. It must succeed, or 
they will lose their money. And they have 
the controlling power to select and direct 
its management. Obviously, they will 
lose no opportunity to see that the man- 
agement is sound, industrious, and pro- 
gressive. The business will receive all that 
a personal business would receive in the 
way of initiative, encouragement, caution, 
provision for future needs—all that makes 
for growth and success. By this arrange- 
ment, all the virtues of private enterprise 
are carried over into the large corporation, 
without loss of the special advantages of 
the corporate form and of its possibilities 
for wider development. 

In the actual management of the busi- 
ness itself, this effective control expresses 
itself in the form of an executive com- 
mittee, which is the heart of the manage- 
ment. In it, all questions of corporate 
policy, and all major problems of manage- 
ment, are discussed and decided. In these 
discussions, every man is expected to take 
the fullest share. After they are finished 
and a vote taken, the decisions then be- 
come law to all, and are loyally executed 
with unanimous support. 

But at this point, centralized authority 
ceases. Our ideal is centralization of 
policy and decentralization of manage- 
ment. The president of each of our con- 
stituent companies (the man who would 





MANAGERS AS FREE AS EXECUTIVES 


be called the general manager of a factory 
branch in most corporations) is allowed an 
altogether free hand in his company. He 
is expected to carry out the general policies 
of the executive committee, but the meth- 
ods by which he does this are as personal 
to himself and as free from our interference 
as if he were the head of an independent 
corporation. Only by this freedom can 
we hope that men of the calibre required 
will be retained. Men capable of getting 
the results we want will not work under 
orders. They have too much independ- 
ence, too much imagination. Their meth- 
ods of getting things done are too personal 
to themselves to be brought under rules 
and regulations. We would not think of 
reversing a decision of theirs—except in a 
contingency so unusual that an occasion 
to do so has never once arisen in all 
the years of our operation. Of course, we 
occasionally suggest things, but we do 
not go further than that. 

By this plan, we get all the advantages of 
personal, independent management —its 
initiative, its ability quickly to adapt its 
methods to changing conditions, its close 
personal contact with its working force. 
We avoid some of the dangers that con- 
front corporations as they grow beyond 
certain limits—such dangers as arise when 
the size becomes so great that no one man 
can possibly be wise enough, or wide- 
visioned enough, or versatile enough, or 
have time enough really to be effective as 
its chief executive. Another danger we 
avoid is the tendency of corporations to 
become impersonal bureaucracies, in which 
the management degenerates almost into 
an automaton, mechanically performing 
duties that have lost their imagination 
and vitality and have become mere 
routine. 

Necessarily, to make our theory work, 
our executives must have a definite finan- 
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BUYING AT A GLANCE 
cial interest in the success of the business as 
awhole. The equivalent of the rewards of 
private enterprise must be offered to men 
of this type; and it must be offered in the 
contingent form that would obtain if they 
were actually in private business, for it is 
exactly the sporting element of uncertainty 
as to the size of the reward that is a chief 
fascination of private enterprise. By ap- 
portioning a certain small percentage of the 
profits of the parent corporation to a 
special fund, with corresponding appor- 
tionments of blocks of its common stock 
to the same fund, General Motors has pro- 
vided a special body of assets which will be 
distributed in about four years, or at the 
end of the seventh year of its existence, and 
which will make each one of the eighty 
executives in it independently wealthy, if 
the combined efforts of all continue to 
make the corporation as successful as it 
has been thus far. 

Broadly speaking, I should say that the 
big corporation has justified itself, not only 
as an economic and efficient instrument 
for the production of goods, but also as a 
social force. It has corrected the evils 
that seemed years ago to be inherent in it; 
and, as to-day conducted, it is a good em- 
ployer, a good neighbor, and a good citizen. 
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The Discoverer of a New Element 


cAn American Chemist Trained in ~America 


MOVING picture actor died in 
New York last summer and scores 
of persons were injured while they 
were attempting to approach his bier to 
view his face. Within the short space of 
five years he had sprung from obscurity to 
a place before the eyes of millions, for the 
critics in his profession said that he was a 
great artist and he worked in a business 
which touches the living multitudes. He 
had caught the interest and the curiosity 
of the millions and had achieved one sort 
of fame which our civilization either metes 
out with a prodigal hand or denies in the 
same extreme. 

During those same five years a young 
professor out in the University of Illinois 
was searching for a new chemical element 
and, finally, he found it—the first Ameri- 
can chemist ever to make a discovery of 
that sort. The consequences of his dis- 
covery cannot be fully measured until our 
civilization is ended; he has added a great 
fact to the total of human knowledge and 
his name will be on the records of our civili- 
zation as long as it endures, and it may be 
that this new element, now of little use, 
will take an important part in an in- 
creasingly complex civilization. But his 
labors were virtually unknown. 

The point of this is not merely to call 
attention to the fact that a moving picture 
actor leaps to fame while a chemist toils 
in the obscurity of the laboratory, but 
also to point out that the same element in 
human nature drove the chemist to his 
discovery and the multitude to the bier of 
the moving picture actor: “Curiosity.” 
That may be what killed the cat, but it 
also helps to make great discoveries. 


The work of the moving picture actor 
on the silver screen would not be possible 
if the scientist had not slaved for years in 
the laboratory. Still, no one should pity 
the man of science because he does not 
receive the acclamation of the multitude; 
he would not be doing any other work and 
he does not like the acclamation. His 
discoveries are not accidental; he sets an 
objective and works for years toward that 
end, as Professor B. Smith Hopkins did in 
his search for illinium. And frequently he 
fails. 

Professor Hopkins is an example of 
scientist who is surprised that a layman 
should take a keen interest in the dis- 
coveries of pure science, thereby revealing 
an innate modesty characterizing all these 
scientists who delve for the abstract which, 
bit by bit, is built into a pillar of knowl- 
edge. Yet he is not of the type we call a 
savant; he does not quite fit the réle we 
have always created for the professor and 
the man of science. He is the average 
American boy grown up through the public 
schools, through college football and 
baseball, and through the life of the 
average American small town and city. 
He is the average American citizen of high 
intelligence, and he might be a banker, a 
business man, a railroad man, or a journal- 
ist—only he chose to be a scientist and, 
like others who achieve great success in 
their respective fields, he has been a scien- 
tist most of the hours of the day. 

“ As far as I know, there is not another 
chemist in the family; not even any one 
interested in chemistry,” he says. His 
interest dates back to his high school days, 
when the class room study was followed 
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B. SMITH HOPKINS 


A prospective candidate for the Nobel prize in chemistry. 
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by laboratory experiments, and he, a 
farmer boy, had his first lessons in the 
science. He continued the study of 
chemistry in Albion College, where he was 
graduated in 1896 and received his mas- 
ter’s degree the following year. His pro- 
fessional life began as a science teacher in 
Menominee, in his home state, where he 
served as teacher, principal, and superin- 
tendent of schools consecutively. 

He studied at Johns Hopkins under Ira 
Remsen, who was then president of that 
university and also professor of chemistry. 
Professor Remsen is one of two men to 
whom he attributes much of his success. 
The other, who came into his life and had 
equal influence with Remsen, was the late 
Delos Fall, formerly professor of chemis- 
try at Albion. 

His life has been a steady pull. In 1906, 
the year he received his Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins, he became head of the chemistry 
department at Nebraska Wesleyan, and 
later of Carroll College in Wisconsin. He 
went to Illinois in 1912; the chemical 
laboratories alone had a floor space of 
nearly two acres at that time, and the 
amount has been doubled since; and the 
rare-earths laboratory, when he came, had 
been in operation for several years. It 
was the chance to do research that brought 
him to IIllinois, and he soon started his 
search for the element he has just found. 


After Three Years 
He Had the Laugh on Them 


When the first unmistakable lines of 
illinium could be seen, in his calm, quiet 
way, he simply remarked, “That’s fine,” 
though it had been long sought and with 
the hardest kind of work. 

In telling the story of the discovery, he 
said, “We got no particular thrill out of 
the final proof. We had been sure for 
months that we had it, it was just a part 
of the day’s doings. The only special 
effect it had upon me was, that I wanted to 
tell others that we had it. However, we 
planned to keep the matter still until our 
findings could be confirmed, but it was 
soon out. Number 61 had been the joke 
of the department for the last three years. 


PERSONALITIES—B. SMITH HOPKINS 


It became such a joke that we hesitated to 
mention the progress because failures were 
so frequent.” 

The “trouble book,” kept by one of his 
associates, shows that one of the greatest 
difficulties to be met was that of keeping the 
crystal from slipping in the apparatus; and 
another was to keep the powerful X-ray 
tube from breaking. Many times the 
tube broke when the success of proving the 
existence of the new atom seemed assured. 
It was then necessary to begin the experi- 
ment again. All the apparatus used was 
designed and made in the laboratory. 

Less than a half-ounce of a pinkish- 
yellowish substance in a small vial, 
“preciously guarded by the discoverer,” 
represents the results of almost six years 
of research with four hundred pounds of 
rare-earth materials. The half-ounce is 
not enough to continue the purification 
and to determine the atomic weight, so a 
thousand pounds more of rare earths have 
been secured for the purpose. 

“The rare-earth group,” according to 
Dr. Hopkins, “is a very complex group of 
chemical elements, which resemble each 
other very closely, and whose separation 
is accompanied with great difficulty. 
Rare-earth ores, varying in composition, 
are found along the banks of streams, es- 
pecially in North and South Carolina, in 
Colorado, in Norway and Sweden, and in 
India.” 

His notes include the following: “In 
the course of the work of mapping the arc 
spectrum of the elements, which was car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington in 1920, data on some of the 
rare-earth elements were taken from ob- 
servation on samples which had been pro- 
cured from the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In the course of the 
investigation, it was found that the 
samples of neodymium and samarium (ele- 
ments 60 and 62), which were supposedly 
pure, showed faint arc spectrum lines which 
were common to both samples and which 
could be attributed to no known element. 
At that time the suggestion was made that 
these strange lines in the spectrum of 
neodymium and samarium might be in- 
dications of the undiscovered element.” 





WHAT USE IS AN ELEMENT? 


“We felt certain,” he says, “that an- 
other element, number 61, lay between 
the two samples and we began our search.” 
These samples had been obtained by ex- 
tensive fractional crystallization, having 
been crystallized thousands of times to 
free them from other rare earths. 

He refers to the fact that the ancients 
classified all matter under four heads: 
earth, air, fire, and water; that one by one 
these have been separated into their simple 
elements, such as gold, silver, mercury, 
iron, copper, platinum, radium, oxygen, 
and the rest: “each referring, yet each 
distinct and in its place.” It was about a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago that 
rare earths were first discovered, then 
supposed to be one element; but this sub- 
stance has been distinguished as a family 
of sixteen, of which illinium has been the 
last to be discovered. These earths range 
in numbers from fifty-seven to seventy-two 
in the periodic table. It is to these sixteen 
elements Dr. Hopkins has devoted much of 


his research. The international atomic 


weights of yttrium and gadolinium were 


calculated by him; and valuable informa- 
tion in the calculation of the international 
atomic weights of erbium, dysprosium, 
and samarium has been contributed by 
him and those associated with him in the 
laboratory. The scales used to determine 
these atomic weights are within a glass 
case within another, kept in a cork-lined 
room, where the changes of temperature 
are a week in reaching them. These 
scales weigh incredibly minutely: by 
them, the weight of the ink it takes to 
write one’s name may be ascertained. 
While he believes that “as yet it is not 
possible to estimate any commercial value 
of the new element, it is not assuming too 
much to expect that it will be put to some 
valuable, practical use, as the other ele- 
ments have been.”’ It is true that cesium, 
placed on the periodic table a few years 
ago, has been found valuable for use in 
photo-electric cells to measure light of 
distant stars which are invisible to the 
naked eye; and tungsten, “for years a 
chemical curiosity, has made high grade 
steel a possibility, and revolutionized 
the lighting industry”; and the youngest 
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well-known element, helium, the rare gas 
now used to fill dirigibles, was discovered 
existing in the sun and thirty years later 
found on the earth. 

“Tt is safe to assume,” he says, “that 
not one of the elements known and in use 
to-day, and which we think we couldn’t do 
without, had a value when it was first 
separated. Even iron, discovered so long 
ago—we do not know when—in all prob- 
ability had no value at first; and though it 
has been used for centuries, to-day we 
are learning new uses for it; and as for 
aluminium, we have hardly begun to use it 
yet. So, illinium, the youngest of all, is 
too young even to predict its possibili- 
ties. 

“However, the most notable advances 
of the world have resulted from research 
in pure science. Any discovery which 
is of scientific interest only, is often con- 
sidered, especially by the practical man, a 
waste of time and money, though re- 
searches are proving a vital part of busi- 
ness. There is little question about their 
value in combatting disease, utilizing by- 
products, and increasing food-production.”’ 

He is not only a scientific investigator 
of the first rank, he excells as a teacher. 
In speaking to the honor students at 
Illinois, he declared that “the develop- 
ment of character and a keen sense 
of moral uprightness are as important 
parts of education as the training of skil- 
ful engineers, accurate accountants, or 
successful agriculturalists.”” He urged: 
“Become an investigator. Study your 
job, whether it be to run a great railway 
system or a disc harrow, to preside over a 
legislature or a country school, to wield a 
scepter or a broom.” 

He went on to say: “There are many 
definitions of education, but the ones that 
appeal to me most are the ones that take 
into account the development of the 
human mind for better living, that take 
into account the training of individuals to 
accommodate themselves to the condi- 
tions under which they live.” 

Here is a man who is trained to do 
what he advises all youth to do: to think, 
to weigh, to decide, to act.—Mattie Pritch- 
ard Miles. 





The Movies—Our Fourth Industry 


The Story of Its Creation and (reators 


HERBERT 


HEN Thomas Edison, somewhat 

\ late as usual, got around to taking 

outa patent on the moving picture 
machine perfected in his laboratories, he 
was advised to apply also for foreign pat- 
ents. But he was cautious. 

“How much will it cost?” he asked. 

“Oh, about $150.” 

“Tt isn’t worth it,” concluded the in- 
ventor. That wasin 1891. One wonders 
what Edison thought when a few weeks 
ago American receipts from motion picture 
royalties abroad were given as “at least 
$300,000,000 for the last six years.” 
During 1925 alone these foreign royalties 
piled up to $75,000,000. 

The whole story of the moving picture 
might be written in gold; for this upstart 
business is now America’s fourth industry, 
trailing only steel, railroads, and auto- 
mobiles. This history—the first to talk 
of men not dead and buried, but still with 
us—has now been written. Terry Ram- 
saye, former reporter and screen executive, 
is the author, and his book,* which will 
appear October roth, is the first attempt 
to get the whole story and tell it without 
prejudice. He lets the air out of many a 
mistaken idea as to how and by whom the 
movie was invented. 

Aristotle was the first man to note that 
a square hole in a shutter casts a circular 
light on the wall of a darkened room. And 
long before him some one must have 
reflected on the fact that a stone twirled 
in the sling gives the impression of a 
continuous circle. On these two phenom- 
ena is built the moving picture. 

Leonardo da Vinci, he of the Madonnas 
of the Renaissance, likewise made an 
important observation, for he wrote that 
a small circular hole in the shutter of a 
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darkened room would reflect on the op. 
posite wall a complete picture of whatever 
landscape happened to be outside. That 
is the principle of the camera. But the 
camera is only half the game in moving 
pictures; there must also be the projector. 
And the germ of that was first put on 
exhibition in Rome as long ago as 1640, 
when Athanasius Kircher, the German 
Jesuit, demonstrated his Magia Catoptrica, 
or magic lantern. With it he threw on 
the walls, to the wonder of all, pictures of 
the devils, demons, and skeletons so 
popular in the woodcuts of the time. 

The next contributing invention was 
made less than a hundred years ago, in 
1832, when almost simultaneously Plateau 
in Ghent and Stampfer in Vienna produced 
devices for making pictures move. They 
used spinning disks, working from the 
principle that one can see both sides of a 
spinning coin at once. 

Like all the rest in that line of many, 
many men who put their hands to making 
the moving picture, Lieutenant Baron 
Franz von Urchatius, artillerist in the 
Austrian Army, wanted more lifelike 
pictures. In 1853, he hit on the plan of 
combining Kircher’s magic lantern with 
the spinning disk devices of Stampfer 
and Plateau. Only one person had been 
able to peep into these little machines, 
but Urchatius’s apparatus could treat a 
whole roomful at a time to what had begun 
to be the “movies.” 

Leland Stanford, Governor of California 
and owner of race horses in the ’70’s, 
had a pet theory that a horse at full speed 
took all four feet off the ground at once. 
Few agreed with him, so Stanford bet 
$25,000 that he was right. To prove 
his point he hired a photographer named 
Edweard Muybridge to take snapshots 
of a racing horse, with the hope that at 





“SHOOTING” GOVERNOR STANFORD'S RACE HORSE 


least one picture would show all four hoofs 
in the air. Sometimes Muybridge snapped 
a blurred horse’s nose, or a ghostly tail, 
but that was all. His cameras were too 
slow. 

One of Stanford’s young engineers, 
John D. Isaacs, was called in. He soon 
developed fast shutters yanked open and 
shut in split-second time by rubber bands 
with a 1oo-pound pull. The thing was 
done. Muybridge took the pictures, and 
thus got all the credit, while Isaacs did 
all the thinking. Through the years 
Muybridge has become famous as the 
grandfather of the motion picture, but 
he was never more than its godfather. 

At this point all previous efforts—and 
there were many not mentioned here 
—narrowed down and passed through 
one little bottle neck, from which grew all 
later developments of the present moving 
pictures, not excepting foreign machines. 
The bottle neck was Room Five in the 
Edison laboratories in West Orange, New 
Jersey. Thomas Edison wanted to im- 
prove on his newly invented phonograph, 
seeking a machine which would reproduce 
not only the opera singer’s voice, but also 
his figure, the lines of his costume, and the 
expression of his face. To help him he 
employed W. K. L. Dickson, a young 
Englishman who as a boy had dreamed of 
helping the Wizard of Menlo Park at his 
inventions. They tried taking pictures 
on a little disk like that of the early phono- 
graphs, but the thing wouldn’t work. 

Finally they got from John Carbutt, 
maker of photographic materials, a strip 
of the tough celluloid with which he was 
trying to replace the breakable glass 
photographic plate. With their primitive 
movie camera, which took snapshots one 
after another, the thing was made to work 
after a fashion, thanks to the new celluloid 
film. Then a new and longer film was 
bought from the unknown George East- 
man of Rochester, New York. Taking 
movies had now become possible, but the 
inventors were still stumped when it came 
to projecting so that many human eyes 
could see at the same time. 

Edison sailed for Europe, to have a 
look at the Paris exposition of 1889. 
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BROADWAY'S FIRST MOVIE 


The Vitascope, “Thomas A. Edison’s latest 

marvel,” was presented for the first time in 

Herald Square, New York City, on April 20, 
1896, as the last number on a variety bill. 


When a few months later he landed here 
again one sunny October morning, Dickson 
exultingly led him off to Room Five in 
the laboratory, and asked his chief to look 
into a peep hole in a huge machine. There 
was a whir, a sputter, and Edison saw the 
figure of Dickson appear on a lighted strip 
of celluloid; the figure walked forward, hat 
in hand, and smiled. A synchronized 
phonograph reproduced Dickson’s voice, 
saying: 

“Good morning, Mr. Edison. Glad to 
see you back. I hope you are satisfied 
with the kineto-phonograph.” 

The problem of the motion picture was 
solved. Though there have been since 
that day in 1889 many important improve- 
ments, all modern moving picture ma- 
chines are traceable to that first Kineto- 
scope. 





THE MOVIES—OUR 


It was not long before business reached 
in and traded the fruits of the new inven- 
tion for the quarters of an interested 
public. Over the doorway of No. 1155 
Broadway, New York City, was hung a 
large electrically illuminated dragon, with 
fiery eyes. It advertised the new wonder 
at Holland Brothers’s Kinetoscope Parlor, 
and its opening on April 14, 1894, provided 
the first public showing of moving pictures. 
Long lines of patrons waiting to look into 
the ten peep-hole machines were the 
Broadway sensation of the day. 

It was inevitable that Baron Urchatius’s 
idea of combining moving pictures with the 
magic lantern should be repeated, now 
that real moving pictures were being 
taken. Thus, little more than two years 
after the opening of the first peep-show, 
in April, 1896, the movie in its present 
form was brought to Broadway. It was 
announced on the bill of Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall in Herald Square; and whena 
film showed the surf at Dover pounding 
itself into a shower of spray, there was a 
rush to leave the front rows for fear of 
getting wet. 

As early as 1896, American love for 
power and speed had been capitalized, 
when a film of the Empire State Express, 
crack train of the day, thrilled its first 
audience. But though for a time the 
public was content to watch two boxers 
punching each other, or see a dancer spin 
gracefully across the screen, it soon de- 
manded something more lively. Mere 
motion, once the novelty had worn off, 
was notenough. Thus the modern photo- 
play began. 
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He Saved Her in 1902 
And Is Still Doing It 


“The Life of an American Fireman,” 
a picture made in 1902, started things. 
It began by showing the routine duties of 
a fire chief, but soon livened up when the 
fire company went into action in answer 
toanalarm. There were throbbing scenes 
in the burning home, where mother and 
children were trapped. Quite by chance 
—that faithful handmaiden of scenario 
writers—mother and children turned out 


FOURTH INDUSTRY 


to be the family of the fire chief, who at 
last galloped up with his company to 
rescue them. This old, old plot of a 
woman in peril, with some sort of rescuer 
hurrying to the inevitable saved-at-last 
climax, still thrills the audiences of to-day, 
just as it did in the babyhood of the 
movies. 

In those hectic days producing was 
hardly more complicated than grinding 
out the finished product in a projector. 
Some sort of plot was thrown together, 
the action was put on, photographed, 
and edited—and another two-reel thriller 
was ready for the market. In 1908, 
Broncho Billy Anderson laid down a record 
when for three hundred and seventy-six 
successive weeks he produced one single- 
reel cowboy thriller every seven days. 

The great change came in 1915, through 
a man who was thought crazy for what he 
did. He was David Wark Griffith, and 
his picture was “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Griffith, long a capable director, set out 
to make the world’s biggest and best 
motion picture on the hills of California, 
whither movie makers had gone in 1907 
in search of sunshine. He assembled 
extras, uniforms, and horses by the 
thousand, and spent money as a nation 
spends it in the fever of war. He joined 
melodramatic action with magnificent 
scenes, and the sweep of things done in a 
large way. The result was a twelve-reel 
picture play, which when it opened on 
Broadway sold seats at the unheard-of 
price of two dollars. It made the movie 
as important as the drama, and necessi- 
tated a whole new system of film market- 
ing. To this day its principles have 
dominated the making of super-movies 
like “The Covered Wagon,” “The Ten 
Commandments,” and “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” 

One great element in the success of the 
modern movie must not be overlooked: 
sex. It was back in 1896 that the old 
Vitascope Company selected a famous 
stage scene of the day as the subject of 
a moving picture. This was the kiss scene 
from “The Widow Jones,” which made 
such a stir with its audiences that from 
that moment on there was never any 





SEX APPEAL PULLS IN THE DOLLARS 


doubt of the ability 
of sex to pull in dimes 
and quarters, and 
now dollars, at the 
box office. The idea 
slumbered, however, 
until “Traffic in 
Souls” startled New 
York in 1913. This 
was “ the sensational 
motion picture dram- 
atization based on 
the Rockefeller 
White Slavery 
Report. ...A 
$200,000 spectacle 

showing the 
traps cunningly laid 
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for young girls.” 
Then Theodosia 


Goodman, better 
known as Theda 
Bara, put the finish- 
ing touches on the movies’ treatment of 
sex. She played the réle of Vampire in 
“A Fool There Was,” and coined a new 
noun and verb. 

Dollar signs followed by long rows of 
ciphers are common in the movies; but it 
is well to remember that a picture noisily 
announced as a million dollar spectacle 
may have cost as much as $150,000. But 
often enough the swollen figures of the 
movies represent real cash. It was in 
1909 that Gladys Smith, the sixteen-year- 
old actress, timidly applied for a job in the 
movies under Griffith at the old Biograph 
studio in Fourteenth Street. Her carfare 
down there used up her last nickle; but 
six years later this same girl, now Mary 
Pickford, was able to sign up with Famous 
Players at $104,000 a year. Meanwhile, 
in 1913, one Charlie Chapman had re- 
luctantly quit the stage and gone to work 
in the movies. Before long he was 
Charlie Chaplin, and in 1916, a year after 
Mary startled the world with her $104,000, 
Charlie signed a contract at $670,000 for 
a single year. That nettled Mary, and 
a few months later she had a new contract 
for $10,000 a week and a bonus of 
$300,000. 

If not yet quite dignified, it is a vast 


AN EARLY MOVING PICTURE 


The old Eden Musee in New York City was the first large theater to devote 
itself to the motion picture, and this notice of its first feature picture ap- 
peared in The New York Herald on Sunday, February 6, 1898. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


business. There are said to be 21,000 
movie theaters in the United States, 
patronized by an army of 20 millions each 
day, if Mr. Hays’s estimate is correct. 
The movies are for those who, in seeking 
their recreation, would avoid the heavy 
labor of thinking. Even the Broadway 
first night audiences of a new movie 
spectacle are visibly less intellectual than 
theatergoers, for the movie gives the com- 
mon mortal something he can get nowhere 
else: the possibility of putting his intellect 
to sleep and riding along on a pleasant, 
stimulating dream of the emotions. As 
Douglas Fairbanks has written, the mov- 
ing picture is purely emotional, and it 
cannot teach and philosophize too much. 
It must not “attempt to address itself, 
as words do, to the thought processes.” 
And perhaps it is not an insignificant 
fact that, of our four largest industries, 
the movies and the automobile are based 
in large measure upon the desire of all 
mortals for pleasure. Neither could exist 
to any great extent in an impoverished 
land, and yet American movies and auto- 
mobiles are reaching out over the world, 
carrying happiness and convenience to 
many, and creating fresh problems for old 
populations and also for the United States. 











Investments 








An Investment Triangle 


Finding the Weakness of a Lumber Circular 


MAN in Virginia wanted informa- 
A tion as to the validity and sound- 
ness of the first mortgage 7 per 
cent. bonds of a lumber company in 
Oregon, which he said were recommended 
very highly as a good investment by the 
president of the company, who resided in 
Connecticut. The manuals and other 
services which gather information about 
all known securities had nothing to say 
about these bonds. In an effort to solve 
the geographical investment triangle, the 
man in Virginia was asked to send on any 
circulars that he might have received 
describing them. 

When a circular arrived it disclosed the 
fact that the bonds were being offered 
by the lumber company itself. The letter 
from the president which it contained was 
directed “To Investors,” and not to an 
investment banking house. The circular 
did not state whether the legality of the 
mortgage securing the bonds had been 
passed upon by any law firm or not. It 
did say that the company had been in- 
corporated in Delaware in 1923, that it 
“will own” approximately 15,000 acres of 
timber lands in Oregon, and that proceeds 
of this bond sale were to be used for the 
construction of a railroad, for deferred 
payments on timber purchases, and for 
working capital. 

How was the investor in Virginia to de- 
termine whether these bonds were a sound 
investment? Should he accept the word 
of the optimistic president that they were 
“attractive, desirable, and sound far 
beyond the usual undertakings of this 
character’’? 

Deductions which might be made from 
a study of the circular would indicate not. 


It spoke of the building of a large, modern 
sawmill and all the auxiliary buildings that 
go with a complete lumber manufacturing 
plant. As this was to be part of the secur- 
ity for the first mortgage bonds, together 
with the timber land which the company 
“will own,” the railroad “to be built,” 
and all its equipment, it seemed evident 
that more bonds would have to be sold 
before the company could reach the income- 
producing stage. Yet nothing was said 
about any restrictions in the mortgage 
covering the issuance of additional bonds. 

The most hopeful conclusion that one 
could reach was that if the management is 
honest and if the public puts up enough 
money by the purchase of these and ad- 
ditional bonds, the company at some dis- 
tant date will be able to start operations. 
Whether or not it could then earn its 
interest charges would be another matter. 
As the public is apparently being asked 
to put up nearly if not all the money that is 
going into the proposition by the purchase 
of high interest rate bonds, that would 
seem doubtful. 

The whole thing was one of the clearest 
pieces of amateur financing of recent years, 
if nothing worse. The balance sheet 
presented in the circular to show the fi- 
nancial position of the company “at the 
beginning of the operating period” in- 
cluded among the liabilities an item of 
“Notes and accounts receivable.” The 
italics are the present writer’s, but the item 
may have been included in this way to 
make sure that the bonds would be bought 
by people who were willing to part with 
their money without making any study of 
a balance sheet, or who were so ignorant of 
financial matters that they would not 





INVESTIGATING BEFORE INVESTING 


know that “notes and accounts receiva- 
ble,” if they are any good, are an asset 
and not a liability. Such people would 
be less difficult to deal with if the bonds 
went bad. 

The circular might be the work of an 
accomplished get-rich-quick promoter. 
Bonds have become so popular since the 
war that many of those who have formerly 
operated in the stock promotion field have 
turned to bonds. A casual reading of the 
circular would give one an impression of the 
security back of these bonds quite differ- 
ent from what a careful study of it dis- 
closes. That is an accomplishment of the 
clever promoter. But whether or not it was 
the work of a shrewd and unscrupulous 
promoter is a question beyond the purpose 
of this present consideration. The case is 
brought up here simply to show that a 
thoughtful study of any such proposition 
on the part of the investor who is thinking 
of putting his money into it will usually 
disclose the weaknesses in it, and more par- 
ticularly to call attention to one of the 
best safeguards that the investor should 


look for, which was completely lacking in 
this case. 

In the first place, even the crooked pro- 
moter usually has the true facts about his 
proposition buried somewhere among his 


misleading and alluring language. Other- 
wise his operations might be stopped 
quickly by the authorities and he might go 
to jail. In the honest but unsound prop- 
osition it should be easier for the investor 
to find the weaknesses. But he should 
realize that he has to look for them in 
either case, for they are not likely to be em- 
phasized in the literature. As his savings 
are at stake it is worth his while to do so. 

In the case of this Oregon lumbering 
proposition, presented to an investor in 
Virginia by the president of the company 
from Connecticut, there is not the need for 
such study. The financing of this opera- 
tion would never have been presented to 
the public in the form it was by any repu- 
table financing house. The company, ac- 
cording to the president’s letter, had al- 
ready sold $140,000 of these bonds. Yet 
when it comes along now with an offering 
of $260,000 more it does not yet own the 
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property that is to be the basis of its 
operations and the main security for its 
bonds. And after it has sold this block of 
bonds there will still be more money needed 
for the building of the mill. After three 
years of existence, the date of beginning 
operations is still unknown. 

If this were a proposition worthy of the 
attention of a good financing house, then 
all of the money necessary to carry it to 
the stage of production could have been 
arranged for years ago and the company 
could now be operating. It would not have 
to depend upon the whims of the investing 
public for its needed capital. The finan- 
cing house would take all that risk when 
it underwrote the bonds; and what is more 
important to investors, it would have 
made sure that the amount of capital to 
be raised was sufficient for the company’s 
needs. Many new businesses fail for the 
want of sufficient capital. The financing 
house would also see that the capital 
raised was properly spent. And above 
all, before the reputable financing house 
went into such an undertaking it would 
have investigated the character, experi- 
ence, and ability of those who would spend 
the money and manage the business. 

It is true there are many legitimate new 
concerns that are in need of capital which 
are too small to attract the large financing 
house and stand the cost of its investiga- 
tion. They should be financed locally and 
the money needed supplied by those who 
are acquainted with the management and 
are in position to keep watch of its expen- 
diture. When the securities of any con- 
cern are offered at a distance, without the 
reputable banking house to vouch for them, 
they should be shunned by investors, for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred they 
are propositions in which those familiar 
with them have no confidence and which 
reputable financing houses will not touch. 

The man in Virginia should keep out of 
the investment triangle he was considering, 
for this one reason: that there was no re- 
putable banking house connected with it. 
The other weaknesses in the proposition 
pointed out here simply corroborate this 
conclusion, which can be accepted as a 
sound general rule for investors to follow. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our Contributors, and Letters from Readers 


With this issue the Woritp’s Work 
ends another year of its existence. To our 
readers that means nothing directly, but 
to us in the Workshop it means much, be- 
cause always at the end of the year we 
take account of our editorial selves and 
enter upon a new year with new programs, 
new plans, and fresh determination to con- 
tinue the improvement of the magazine. 
Our next issue will bring many improve- 
ments in the contents and physical ap- 
pearance of the WorLD’s Work, so that 
the beginning of a new year does, therefore, 
mean something to our readers. 


Most of the readers of the Wor.p’s 
Work are also readers of books. Interest 
in books is continually being revealed in 
our correspondence with our readers, and 
we have always sought to give facts and 
opinions about the new books. For the 
last two years we have had one article a 
month on one or more of the outstanding 
new books and we expect to continue those 
articles. Recently, we decided to supple- 
ment that article with a general article on 
“The New Books.” In this department 
will be lists of the new books, news and 
opinions about them, and other interesting 
information about the new publications of 
all publishers. We have other ideas to be 
applied to this department which, we hope, 
will be found both interesting and profit- 
able. This new department will be found 
in the first pages of the magazine. 


All but one of our contributors this 
month have been in our pages before. 
Wituiam T. Foster and WADDILL CaTcH- 
INGS started a series of articles in our last 
issue, and Mr. Catchings has written for 
us in former years. General REILLY, who 
writes on “The Americanization of Japan,” 


also has written for us before, and JoHn 
W. VANDERCOOK, who writes “High Hats 
in Liberia,’ will be recalled as the author 
of the article called “A Klondike in the 
Tropics,” in the March issue of the maga- 
zine. Our one new contributor is MATTIE 
MILES PRITCHARD, who writes the Person- 
ality sketch of the Illinois professor whose 
discovery of the new element, illinium, 
makes him a candidate for one of the Nobel 
prizes. H. H. Knicut, who draws the 
pictures in Mark SULLIVAN’s political 
article, is a young newspaper and magazine 
artist who is also one of our newcomers. 


In this issue appears the final install- 
ment of Secretary Houston’s narrative of 
the Wilson Administrations. Of the many 
letters commenting on this series we choose 
the following one, from Commander Cum- 
mings, U. S. N., because it throws new 
light on a subject which was recently con- 
sidered in the Workshop. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: On page 484 of the WorLp’s Work for 
August, 1926, there appear two comments 
with regard to President Roosevelt saying that 
Mr. Taft was the best man he knew for Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

It may be of interest to report a conversa- 
tion having some bearing on this question. 
While Mr. Taft was Secretary of War, while 
the Brownsville incident was still alive, 
President Roosevelt went to Panama on the 
Battleship Louisiana to inspect the Canal. 
During this trip Mrs. Roosevelt entertained 
the officers of the ship, of whom I was one, at 
tea. On this occasion the Captain suggested 
to the President that, in view of the difficulty 
in filling the post of Secretary of the Navy, 
he should appoint Mr. Taft to that post. 
The President’s answer was, that Mr. Taft 
would make a splendid Secretary of the Navy, 
a fine Chief Justice, or Secretary of State: he 





TAFT AS A WHOLE EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 


would make an excellent President, in fact he 
would make a whole European government. 
D. E. Cummincs. 


This brief word of Francis Gow Situ, 
from the “personals’’ column cf the latest 
issue of The Explorers Journal, will be of 
interest to those readers who recall the 
articles which he has contributed to the 
Wor.p’s Work: 


A letter from Francis Gow Smith, dated at 
Sao Luiz de Caceres, Brazil, on May 6th, lets 
us know that he was well and awaiting early 
passage on a steamboat which would take 
him to the head of navigation on the Paraguay 
River. There he would find Indians and be- 
gin his investigation of the ethnology of tribes 
living on the Matto Grosso plateau and along 
the unvisited Rio Xingu. Mr. Smith men- 
tions that on some nights he has “‘heard New 
York very clearly” through his radio; but he is 
saddened by the disbelief of the Brazilians at 
Sao Luiz, some of whom insist that he has a 
phonograph hidden near by in order to fool 
them. 


“Parnassus on Wheels”’ is now a familiar 
story. From its beginning in New York 


State, more than thirty years ago, the 
traveling library has grown and spread to 
nearly forty states of the Union. The 
romance of the Wisconsin Free Traveling 
Library was described in this magazine 
more than a year ago, and now comes word 
of an entirely new type of service for those 
who live in remote districts and lack li- 
brary facilities. This is the package 
library of West Virginia University, whose 
motto seems to be: “ Never disappoint any 
applicant by entire failure.” Perhaps 
our readers will be as interested as we were 
in this account of the package library’s 
work, which appeared in the Wheeling 
(West Virginia) News: 


To applicants for information on any speci- 
fic subject, books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspaper articles, bulletins, and collated 
facts, typed and mimeographed are sent, the 
applicant paying the postage both ways and 
returning the material within two weeks un- 
less an extension of time is granted. The 
material is clipped from such newspapers as 
The New York Times, Boston Transcript, and 
Christian Science Monitor; such periodicals as 
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The Survey, American Magazine, The Outlook, 
Literary Digest, World’s Work, The Nation, 
New Republic, Atlantic Monthly, and The 
Bookman; information from Federal and state 
bureaus, national and state organizations, and 
pamphlets and addresses by individuals. 
During the year ending with the closing of 
summer school early this September 175 high 
schools of the state, all of the normal and pre- 
paratory schools, 75 woman’s clubs, and many 
other organizations and hundreds of individ- 
uals were benefited and aided by the service. 


Two of our articles on America’s progress 
during the past fifty years—those by Pro- 
fessors Carver and Turner—which ap- 
peared in the July issue, aroused strong 
dissent in the mind of at least one of our 
readers, and from Sutton, Nebraska, he 
wrote in to us in protest. 


To the Editor, Wor.p’s Work. 

Sir: I read with interest your symposium, 
“What a Half-Century Has Done to the 
United States.” The statements of Professor 
Carver would be splendid were it not for the 
fact that he pauses at the half-way station. 
What does he mean by “our”’ in the phrase 
“four material progress’’? Does he mean the 
2 per cent. of our 112,000,000 population who 
own 60 per cent. of all this “‘material prosper- 
ity’’? Or the 33 per cent. who own 35 per 
cent.? Or does he refer to the 65 per cent. of 
the population who own the remaining 5 per 
cent. of our average of $3,000 per capita of 
wealth? In other words, the 2 per cent. own 
$60 in every $100, or $30 each, while the 65 
per cent. own $5, or 0.077 each. 

Let’s see what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of recent date has to say: go per cent. of 
the wealth is owned by 13 per cent. of the 
people, while 1 per cent. own 59 per cent. of 
the wealth. 

When we come to our natural resources, 
naturally belonging to all the people, what do 
we find? Fifty years ago most of these (ex- 
cept what was donated to railroads) were still 
possessed by the Federal and state govern- 
ments, in trust for all the people. Now six 
companies own one third of the developed 
water power, with a “lean and hungry look” 
on the other two thirds. Four companies 
own one half of all the iron ore, four own one 
half of the copper, while eight own three 
fourths of the unmined anthracite. 

As to the Great West—and it is great, I 
know, for I’ve been all over it, from the Big 
Muddy to Bering Strait, Alaska—Professor 
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Turner says its development has been marvel- 
ous. So it has, with the following results: 
Oklahoma, up to 1889, was a cow pasture. 
Now, 51 per cent. of the farmers (originally 
homesteaders) are renters; in Kansas, 40 per 
cent.; in Nebraska,.43 per cent.; in Iowa, 42 
per cent.; in North Dakota, 25.6 per cent. 
(there was an increase of 80 per cent. from 
1910 to 1920); in South Dakota, 35 per 
cent. 

In 1879, I traveled by stage from Bismarck 
to Deadwood. I returned in a covered wagon 
to Minnesota, five hundred miles, the same 
year. In this stretch of prairie there wasn’t 
a single inhabitant until we crossed the James 
River, and from there to the Minnesota line 
only an occasional sod house. Now, 35 per 
cent. of the inhabitants are tenant farmers. 

I am especially familiar with farming con- 
ditions in Nebraska. Fifty years ago less 
than 10 per cent. were renters, and these 
mostly along the eastern fringe of the state. 
In 1920, 42.9 per cent. were tenants. 

A. G. GROH. 


The caption under the lithograph fron- 
tispiece of Henry Ford in our last issue 
described him as president of the Ford 
Motor Company. He should have been 
described as founder of that company. 
He was the first president, but has now 
relinquished that title to his son Edsel. 


FRANK R. KEnvT’s article in the June 
issue, “Emptying a City’s Pork Barrel,” 
in which he told of the economy and 
efficiency program in Baltimore, has been 
taken up by Cleveland as the text of a 
sermon calling for efficiency in municipal 
government there. The Cleveland Times 
reprinted Mr. Kent’s article with this 
foreword: 


Baltimore has succeeded in reducing its 
tax rate 49 cts. on every $100 worth of prop- 
erty. The Times this morning prints by 
arrangement with World’s Work the very 
interesting story of how it was done, which 
Frank R. Kent tells in the current issue of 
World’s Work. 


In Cleveland and Cuyahoga County taxes 
are mounting higher and higher each year. 
With an increase in population of 250 per 
cent. since 1900, the amount raised annually in 
this county for taxes has jumped from 
$5,721,337 in 1900 to $67,867,181 last year. 
This terrific burden falls alike on the home 
owner and on Cleveland industry. 

Is there any reason why a scientific study 
of government in this city and county cannot 
be made, as it was in Baltimore? Is there any 
reason why waste should not be cut out, and 
taxes reduced? Is there any reason why 
both the city and county government should 
not codperate in this effort? 


“Can Cleveland do what Baltimore 
did?” asks The Times, and the prominent 
citizens to whom the question was put 
replied that it could and should. This is 
what the County Auditor said: 


Cleveland ought to be able to do more than 
Baltimore because Cleveland levies 60 per 
cent. more per capita in taxes than does 
Baltimore. In Cleveland in 1924 the per 
capita tax was $51.08, while the per capita 
tax in Baltimore was $32.44. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is greater latitude for econ- 
omy, cutting, and slicing in Cleveland than 
in Baltimore. We have a long way to go 
before we reach the place where Baltimore 
started. 


Though property subject to taxation in- 
creased in Cleveland from $167,144,415 in 
1900 to $2,933,287,380 in 1925, The Times 
believes that the need for civic improve- 
ments in that period of vast growth is con- 
siderably more than covered by the vastly 
increased tax rate. It points out also 
that Cuyahoga County school debts in- 
creased from $561,000 in 1890 to $55,318,- 
619 in 1925. 

Cleveland has done many things to 
attract the attention of the country and 
some of her city authorities have become 
national figures, and if she starts after this 
problem we shall be compelled to focus our 
lights on her again, 
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In that Land of the Sky 


Where You Do Live Longer 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Autbor of “The Story of Steel,” “The Story of Wrought Iron,” ‘‘Thatches and Castles in Russia,” etc. 





UPPOSE—to-day! 

you could stand 

on a mountain 
top, a veritable honey- 
nooners’ acres, and could 
see forty miles in every 
direction. Suppose you 
could stand here, where 
there is never any fog or 
any extreme of climate, 
and look away, over in- 





THEN they added 
another engine at 
Old Fort, to boost 
us part way up, beyond 
the reach of weather 
woes, up, on to. the 
plateau that is The Land 
of the Sky, this ride be- 
gan to be really thrilling. 








comparable valleys, to 


see these valleys mount- 
ing upward to hills, hills climbing up to 


mountains, mountains that in grandeur are 
in some respects more impressive than any 
others in the world. Suppose you could 
stand here, to breathe the breath of moun- 
tain pine and balsam, of mountain spruce 
and all the virgin luxuriance of infinitely 
varied forests and of wild flowers three 
hundred kinds in number. Suppose that 
here, in a supremely beautiful new hotel or 
in one of hundreds of villas and homes 
springing up all about, 


It began to look as if 
North Carolina is up to 
the brag—all of 100 per cent! 

The dapper young fellow who boarded 
the train with me in Washington had been 
all worked up about it. “The rest of the 
country is all right, if you like it,” he said. 
“T’ve tried it all. Denver, California, Chi- 
cago, Detroit—everything but New York 
and New England. And I’m coming down 
here to set up in manufacturing, to build 
me a home for keeps!” 

We were in the Pullman smoker. In a 

Pullman smoker men 





you could enjoy every 
creature comfort there 
is, and know all the 
while that here, in the 
most self-sufficient of 
all our States, you can 
prosper yourself in a 
business way; can en- 
joy every sport there 
is, and can live more 
fully and live longer! 

Youcan! Thousands 





have a knack of 
“opening up.” They’re 
in the mood of travel, 
their wives aren't 
scrutinizing all they 
have to say! So a 
ruddy old warrior 
with twinkling eyes 
began to beam and 
chuckle. “The whole 
blessed North,” he 
broke in, before it 








are on the way. 


In Laurel Park 


came his turn, “has 
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IN THAT LAND OF THE SKY 


suffered from the soot and snout disease this 
winter, thanks to the glorious climate and 
soft coal. Up-State in New York, up round 
Rochester, where | live, a feller could have 
made a fortune selling fur-lined pajamas! 
I’ve been hugging the stove all winter the 
way a bear down here in these mountains 
hugs a comb of honey. I’m getting too old 
for it. I’m coming down here to live—to 
live longer!” 

“You can praise your great Empire State 
all you want to,” I put in, keen to hear him 
chuckle, “but we lost more people from 
influenza in some of our New England 
States than vou did in New York!” 

He chuckled! 

He continued to chuckle, till he got round 
to a statement that covers a lot of ground: 
“It’s like this! When a man’s getting on to 
sixty, there ain’t much he can buy for his 
own satisfaction except a good climate, 
where he can live longer!” 

“Western North Carolina’s all right?” 

“There’s not one darned slam or salaam 
against it. Not a one! 
here has known that, since Revolutionary 


Everybody down 


days when stage coaches carried rice plant- 
ers and others bound for the Middle West 
through this country. | asked my own doc- 
tor about it and he said that the Lord in- 
tended us to live at an elevation of around 
2,500 feet, if we want to live longer! Some 
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writer feller ought to write an essay about 


what it means to live higher as we 
longer.” : 


“About the psychology of elevation?’ 


There is such a thing, of course. Ii 
don't believe it, fly a few thousand mil 
an airplane, come out of the clouds to | 
over the tiny ant-hill. called New Yor! 
ease up through Laurel Park Estates t 
honeymooners’ acres duly referred t 
top the world. 

From our train windows we could sex 
fireman in our locomotive, at times we c 


see almost all the cars while they moved 


sturdily round narrow ledges cut 

solid rock, and far below the winding 1 
in the valleys. Here and there were s 
of habitation: Here a mountaineer’s s! 
beside a patch of corn struggling to liv: 
an abrupt slope or under trees that had | 
girdled. ‘Way down there, a thousand 


below, were women at creeksides, doing t 


family washing. 
“Talk about contrast!” our bulky 











Part of the cyclorama from Laurel Park, in the Land of the § 
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friend exclaimed. “Of course, up North, 
there are yarns—a lot of yarns—about these 
mountain folk.” 

“And some books and plays and movies.” 

“That’s right. But they’re the purest 
Anglo-Saxon stock in America and mighty 
interesting folk when you get to know ’em, 
and when they have a mind to come out of 
their mountains they make good. Up North 
you get the impression that any way you 
look at ’em here they’re ’way behind the 
times. A few years back, when I bought 
up some timber down here, the whole of this 
Old North State was ’way behind the times. 
Now, since we’re talking about contrast e 

Now, contrast, someone probably has said, 
is the principal charm of travel. No good 
traveler, for instance, likes the prairies, 
where you can see farther and see less! 

Fer contrasts, then, try North Carolina. 
It is one of the oldest States, one of the 
largest on the Eastern seaboard, one of the 
most varied and promising in its potentiali- 
ties, and is just now coming of age. 


But that isn’t her big story. 

Her big story is an epic the like of which 
simply isn’t recorded. 

For instance: 

Twenty years ago in point of illiteracy 
North Carolina was ’way down in the val- 
ley. Only New Mexico was worse. Now 
she has a higher percentage of her children 
in the grammar schools than any other 
State in the Union. In twenty-five years 
her expenditures for public schools have in- 
creased three thousand per cent! Per 


capita appropriations for education have 
gone from fifty-three cents te $22.20! There 
was a period of three years in which a new 
school was finished every day! 


Now, not to 
mention her century-old State University, 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
College for Women, Teachers’ College, and 
the new Duke University, the richest and 
soon to be the largest in the world, her con- 
solidated rural schools are among the finest 
in America. 

And when you see this swift transition 
from tawdry little old red schoolhouses that 
no longer exist; and when you know that 
North Carolina’s birth rate is the highest in 
America, her death rate among the lowest 
and her sanitary laws among the strictest, 
it comes home to you that the busses you 
see lined up before her impressive rural 
schools must have done their part. 











‘Hills mounting upward, mountains rising to the sky far beyond.” 
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For ten years ago they could not have 
navigated these magnificent roads you now 
ease over so smoothly, in high gear, up and 
down and across the State, up to idvlli 
spots like those honeymooners’ acres. | en 
years ago, to the consternation of many con- 
tented folk in the Old North State, her leg- 
islature voted the neat sum of $10,000 for 
good roads. “Good Roads Governor” (am- 
eron Morrison signed on. Since then 2.500 
miles of paving, 3,000 miles of roads of 
other type and bridges alone costing n 
$4,000,000 have been built—not to 
the progress made by communities. !n a 
decade more than $150,000,000 has been 
spent by the State and the good roads pro- 
gram calls for $100,000,000 more. 

There you have a recipe for progress: \n 
homogenous people, proud of their ©n- 
cestry and traditions; an educated pe 
good roads and the motor car. 


Il 


TILL all this is onlv a part of the st 
S Fifteen years ago the true prope 
valuation of the State approximated $300,- 
000,000. Now it is five billions. 

Fifteen vears ago, though then as nm 
the State had nearly 1,500 miles of vari 
coastline, her varied fish products were n 
capitalized by an all-year industry that n 
uses 3-mile seines, markets a million a 
one half pounds of oysters, and a gre 
variety of fish which the North Caroli 
Fisheries Board estimated to exceed $1: 
000,090 in value, each year. 

North Carolina grew cotton; now its 


ton acreage is the most productive we ha\ 
The State had a great many spindles an 
looms in operation. Now its textile indus- 
try leads the South and has recently passe 
Massachusetts in point of the comm« 
measurement of spindles in operatio! 
Moreover—and this should mean a _ vas! 
deal to any manufacturer—her spindles ar 

















from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more pro- 
ductive than those of Massachusetts, thanks 
in the main to better power and labor effi- 
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ciency. In Greenville alone more than 4,500 
varieties of cloth are made. And in the 
State as a whole there are more than 400 
cotton mills; more than 6,000,000 spindles, 
more than 80,000 looms in operation. 

North Carolina grew tobacco. Now, in 
tobacco, it leads the world. Any evening 
you can sit at the wayside in Winston-Salem 
and watch The Camel Special, a solid train, 
move off on the Norfolk & Western and The 
P. A. Special, another solid train on the 
Southern, from one tremendous plant—only 
one of twenty-six tremendous plants boost- 
ing the tobacco products of North Carolina 
up to the total of $295,786,o10 last year. 

| almost forgot: North Carolinawas known 
as an agricultural State, but we all heard it 
said, “Well, you know how they farm down 
there, no science, etc!” Now there are more 
native young sons of New England farming 
in this State, I am told, than stay on the 
land in any New England State where you 
aren’t sO poor as you seem to be if you 
don’t own the land! I don’t know how long 
is the sweetening period between killing 
frosts in New England; I do know that I 
couldn’t raise a self-respecting radish in 
my own laborious garden on the Sound; that 
our trucksters imported most of their stuff. 
And I also know that the period between 
killing frosts in North Carolina averages 
276 days a year and that in the mountain 
regions in the Western part of the State 
there are thermal belts, or verdant zones, 
where there is never frost, where a month or 
six weeks after vegetation elsewhere wears 
the brown badge of Fall, there bright, ver- 
dant foliage lives on. 

That helps the view! 

Combine the psychology of elevation with 
that of prosperity and you have a farmer’s 
idea of heaven! 

They grow grapes in some of these ther- 
mal belts that haven’t had an equal since 
ve obtained! But that isn’t all! For the 
benefit of Colorado let it be added that one 
center here ships more canteloupes annually 
than the whole State of Colorado! Add that 
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Calypso ships more’ cucumbers than any 
center in the world; that Mt. Airy ships more 
cabbage! Add that Magnolia ships more 
tube roses and magnolia bulbs than any 
other center in the world; that Chadbourne 
ships more strawberries. Remember, too, 
that North Carolina has more than 9,000,000 
fruit trees in bearing—that her apples beat 
others to market; that while she is decorat- 
ing her hills with vineyards her sheep thrive 
in the hills, her cattle fatten, her hogs grunt 
—-but don’t live longer! Remember, also, 
that the average precipitation for the whole 
State is fifty inches: Forty-eight on the 
Coastal plain; forty-seven in the Piedmont; 
fifty-four in the mountain area, yet so 
varied that no weather station has less than 
forty and at Highlands it is eighty. Now 
combine that variety with an infinite variety 
of soil in some districts so rich that it never 
requires fertilizer and you have a further 
description of a farmer’s heaven. Add, now, 
that North Carolina is the only State that 
fills out every blank in Federal crop reports; 
that it excels all others in the variety and 
sale of its medicinal herbs; that its flora is 
nowhere matched in America in variety 
and luxuriance. Add that North Carolina 
is second in point of having debt-free, own- 
your-own homes; that about ninety-eight 
per cent. of its homes are owned outright; 
that recently when near Hendersonville a 
large operator bought up a vast deal of 
farm land he found altogether only two 
mortgages—one was a Federal loan—the 
other had been “slapped on” by a buyer 
from Florida! 

Now, judging well that North Carolina 
raises or can raise about anything except a 
disturbance; that here you need pay no 
State taxes; that here you can live to the 
full, and longer—write to the State Board 
of Agriculture at Raleigh for its free re- 
port on the Land of Opportunity. 


And prepare, at once, to move! 


Then there are the forests! One-sixth of 
the entire wealth-producing capital of the 


State is invested in forest lands or in jn- 
dustries directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent supply of hardwoods. Hence you find 
a large tannery industry, a large wood-pulp 
industry and—Michigan papers please copy 
in your best bold-face type—here you find 
the second largest, and the most ambitious, 
furniture industry on earth. 


Still this is only part of the story. 


The mineral resources of the State, which 
produced more gold than any State until 
California rushed on to the map, are so 
infinitely varied that to get the least idea 
of the picture you must send to the State 
Geological Survey for Paper No. 55. J here 
are proven beds of abrasives and asbestos, 
of iron and about every variety of manufac- 
turing clay, there is coal and there are the 
finest mica beds in America; there is copper; 
there is incomparable granite and much 
marble, and, to go no further, there are 
semi-precious stones, and even diamonds 
have been discovered. 

Still all this is only part of the story 
This almost undiscovered State—this most 
self-sufficient of all the States—has more 
developed water-power than any east of 
the Mississippi except New York, which has 
Niagara. In a few more years its total of 
575,000 horsepower will exceed one million. 

Her construction program for 1926 is esti- 
mated officially at $200,000,000! Yet 
population of the whole State is only three 
millions. 

Her bank resources exceed a half billior 

about the value of her farm product 
alone. 

She is paying more Federal income tax 
—there are no State taxes—than all of 1 
South combined. 

Yet the State as a whole is just gettin 
started. And best of all, the people of th 
State are doing the job themselves. T! 
is the startling thing about it. It’s one 
thing for a State to come into its own, : 
did California at the start, because peop! 
rushed into it in a frantic search for gold. 
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[t's one thing for the other Spanish sister, 
Florida, to attract, at another extreme, emi- 
by the thousand, out to make one 
and another look like eleven, on 
paper. It’s still another thing for a great 
sleepy old State perfectly content with its 
progress, to wake and shake itself and set 
out to make an empire infinitely rich and 
lovely, infinitely promising and determined. 
It is as 1f some old Van Winkle put on 
seven-league boots, all of a sudden revealed 
his lusty strength, went to school and bought 


grants 
dollar 


Every country, like every individual, 
goes through the various periods of pioneer- 
ing, settling in, consolidating the ground 
that is gained and final efforts at perfection. 
So it comes about that there are millions in 
America who are striking about to live 
fuller lives and to live longer. They have 
done or want to do their bit by their coun- 
try, their families and themselves. They 
have learned new standards of living, put 
money in the bank or invested it in train- 
ing their children, learned love of the out- 














The Home of the Mayor of Laure 


a flivver and then set out to conquer the 
world. 

That’s how it is! And as usually hap- 
pens when romantic, self-made and good- 
humored Youth shakes its light-ankled 
heels and goes to work, the Lord does the 
rest. 

The war no doubt did its bit. The re-dis- 
covery of the whole South has done its 
Share. Good roads, the automobile, five 
per cent. grades where before were only 
railroad tunnels, give pleasure and speed to 
the occasion. 

But helping more than anything else this 
good Old North State is its climate, com- 
bined with the hunger we Americans all are 
experiencing—the hunger to know how best 
to enjoy ourselves and to live. 


Park. 


of-doors, substituted motor cars for sitting 
on porches and climbed in behind the wheel 
or into Pullmans, to make such grades as 
that, at Old Fort, where another engine was 
added to our train to boost us up into The 
Land of the Sky. 


IV 


OW, to narrow the picture a little, let’s 
N stop at Hendersonville, on the way up 
through Laurel Park to Jump Off Rock, 
which everyone wants to see. 

It’s on the main street of the East, is this 


busy little town. Twenty miles from Ashe- 
ville, it is on the Dixie Highway, whose 
completion from Quebec to Chattanooga, 
Hendersonville, New Orleans and Florida 
was celebrated just the other day. “But 
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it’s always been on a main line of travel,” 
A. M. McWhirter, who was for three years 
the secretary of its Chamber of Commerce, 
will tell you. “The stables where stage-coach 
horses were replaced are at Fletcher, only 
two miles away, and there are homes that 
were built here over a century ago by people 
from New Orleans, and other 
They came here for the 
scenery and the climate and for recreation. 
But 

come 


Charleston 
Southern centers. 
now people 
from 
every state in the 
Union yet 
not one sanator- 
ium. There were 
more than 
visitors between 
July 15th and 
August st, last 
year. 

“Four years ago 
there wasn’t much 
here in compari- 
son with now, ex- 
cept what the 
Lord himself pro- 
vided. We had a 
population of only 
3,500, now it’s 
gone to 7,000 and 
is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 
Our bank deposits 
have doubled in 
the last year. You 
can see for 


here 


there’s 





50,000 


yourself what’s happening. 
They’ve broken ground for a new million- 
dollar hotel, not to count the two-million 
Fleetwood on top the mountain. There’s a 
new school. And six new apartment houses, 
many smaller buildings and homes, are under 
way. All the country round here has come 
in for development. Cut-over forest lands 
that sold for five dollars an acre are bring- 
ing a thousand now. Of course the final 
reason is the climate. Here we’re on a 
plateau surrounded on all sides by moun- 





tains and the temperature never averages 
above 72. There is perfect air drainage. We 
get our air, like our water, from these moun- 
tains, from up high, and it’s drained away 
by lower and warmer regions. That’s why. 
except only four or five days a year, when 
those lower areas are saturated by rain, we 
never have any fog. I’m told there is. in 


that respect, no other high area like it. But, 
of course, this plateau and this unique con- 
dition always 


have been he: 

So there hangs 
a story, a story 
that, in miniature, 
is the story of 
North Carolina as 
a whole. 

There were, it 
seems, natives of 
this contented |it- 
tle town, busy 
enough with its 
spinning wheels, 
knitting, lumber 
and other mills, 
who saw its poten- 
tialities. | Among 
these was a fine 
old Southern gen- 
tleman, a lawyer 
and judge, W. A. 
Smith, by name. 
He owned a mag- 
nificent mountain 
overlooking the 
town, from whose summit one could see for 
forty miles or more in all the 360 degrees of 
direction. People came, from many miles 
about, and he made a way for them to get 
that incomparable view. 

Then, in 1921, there came to Henderson- 
ville a man of genius of another sort, the 
founder of St. Petersburg, Florida, and the 
best friend, in its hectic times coming with 
the war, that new city or any city is ever 
likely to have—H. Walter Fuller, by name. 

He spent long hours with Judge Smith 


H. Walter Fuller 
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and caught a vision of what that mountain 
and this little town might be. By and by 
he took an option on that mountain, then 
for two years gave himself over to a kind 
of creation that will prosper tens of thou- 
sands of people through all the years to 
come. And only a little while before death 
overtook him, the Judge, as everyone called 
him, saw that of which he could hardly 
dream. 


of hard-surface roads and streets have in 
the way of promise for you, you find your- 
self mounting a paved thoroughfare nearly 
five miles long, which engineering science 
built in less than ninety days. 


Up you go, rejoicing in the miracle called 
elevation. 

Out of the shelter of that pine forest you 
are lifted up, up a swinging grade any good 
flivver can negotiate in high. 














One of the many new homes in Laurel Park. 


OW you come from the Kentucky 
Home, where you’ve had a dinner all 
New York City couldn’t serve. 

You get into your car and when three 
minutes away from the busy postoffice, you 
dip down a populated street, into an area 
of pine-sheltered homes. You run past a 
new 18-hole golf links where Donald Ross, 
with his choice of these inimitable 
has developed an inimitable course your 
hands itch to try. You run by a little lake 
tucked in a charming valley where diving 
and other equipment makes you want to 
swim and dive—one of eight lakes on this 
huge property of 2,000 acres. 

Then, in a little while, after you’ve caught 
a swift glimpse of a few of nineteen miles 
of bridle path and of what twenty-five miles 


areas, 


There are homes here, finished, nestled on 
knolls and nestled in slopes among the trees, 
made to whet your interest in what this 
mountain will be when there are homes on 
its seventy-five villa sites and 6,000 home 
sites as well. Then, before you are pre- 
pared for it, the road, built all the way in 
accordance with State specifications, swings 
to where you have vision of a valley. 

A valley! Call it that, as you begin to 
realize how limp is this language of ours. 

"Way beyond vast carpets of trees always 
green, you make out the lines of the Flat 
Rock area, which vou have explored a bit, 
to find old sites where Charleston folk and 
New Orleans folk have lovely old homes— 
some of them at the end of lanes of century- 
There you found little lakes,. 
combining the charm of water and green. 
There you found a quaint little church, re- 


old pines. 
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built at the close of the Civil War—St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness. And here and 
there, beyond this secluded area, are hills 
sturdily mounting upward, cultivated slopes 
on the hills, houses looking like toys, moun- 
tains rising to the sky far beyond. "Way 
off there, high up, are patches of smoke, now 
and then of flame, this day—forest fires, 
you are told, “up on the Tyron Mountains!” 

But ranging away to the right and the 
left are more mountains, inviting you on 
to a cyclorama unfolding as you go. 

And as you go, swinging away from that 
valley to cross over rolling countryside 
where will be a hundred homes this Sum- 
mer, you revise your dude-wrangler’s notion 
of this mountain; for it is not a pyramid 
stuck atop a plain. It is an ever-changing 
area with easy slopes and large stretches of 
level topography designed for streets and 
homes. As you cross over, with an ever- 
changing view all the way, you can look 
back and see this boulevard looping in 
graceful curves up-grade, flat, here and there 


dipping a little—you can see it, with its 
lines of cars in three, four, even five different 


places! Until you are looking out over an- 
other valley. There, at your right, more than 
700 feet below you, Hendersonville rests on 
its plateau, the center of the levelest county 
in western North Carolina. And a broad 
and beautiful valley drains a rolling, tum- 
bled but vastly rich area off toward Ashe- 
ville, on to rivers and the sea. There are 
two rivers down there in Mills Creek Valley. 
There are prosperous farms and homes, 
white ribbons that are roads, sloping hills, 
abrupt rises, and beyond all these the Blue 
Ridge Mountains rising here again almost 
to the sky. 

So your spirits and your motor both 
mount, while you run through groves of 
pine, through white dogwood late in April, 
pink and white rhododendron with stalks 
as big as trees in April and May, an abound- 
ing luxuriance of pink laurel in May and 
June, then an infinitude of wild flowers all 
the Summer through, until Autumn sets all 


this changing landscape ablaze with a sheer 
infinitude of color. 

So on, until, at last, you approach the top, 
and the hotel you have seen from all man- 
ner of vantage points for forty miles all 
round. 

But you don’t stop to notice that here 
they have nipped off and levelled the top 
of this mountain. You don’t stop to admire 
this 15-story new hotel though it has been 
shoved up at the rate of twenty-four hours 
a day in hardly more time than it takes a 
tree to come to bud and to leaf. You've 
seen hotels before, most all over the world. 
But you’ve never seen a view like this 
cyclorama since you looked out over the 
Black Sea from the mountains of Crimea 

You pile out forthwith, hurrying off alone. 
You chuck your cigar—this is a place too 
impressive for any such minor indulgence. 
You doff your hat to boot, feeling that this 
is the only worthy place for a church, a 
cathedral, or a shrine. Later on a lady tells 
you that this spot made her pray! 

The Tryon Mountains rise to the south, 
only a part of an immense encircling moun- 
tain scheme. To right and to left of them 
rise others of the Blue Ridge, so that when 
you move about here, in every direction 
that you look Nature has prepared for you 
Mt. Mitchell, the highest point in the East, 
the Pisgah Mountains and two other Na- 
tional Forests and the Great Smokies rising 
before you off to the west. 

The Great Smokies are soon to be a Na- 
tional Park. Of them Robert Sterling 
Yard, the head of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, says, “Rising from a base altitude 
averaging 1,500 feet, these mountains equal 
in actual height all but very few in our 
western National Parks as measured from 
their own base levels. They are 
massed, ridged, canyoned and tumbled as 
confusingly as the High Sierras of Cali- 
fornia. If their heavy blanketing of forest 
has saved them from the carving, doming 
and splintering which erosion has performed 
upon the bare summits of many Western 
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of similar 
height, it has pre- 
served to them the 
greater beauty of 
more gracious out- 


mountains 


, 


line.’ 

Here, in Laurel 
Park, you have before 
you the Smokies sad- 
dling the borderline 
between North Caro- 





lina and Tennessee, so 


You need never 
freeze, nor famish for 
fresh air either. The 
sun never comes too 
near. If it ever does, 
we can go down and 
play swim 
in mountain lakes 
farther down, or in 
the vallev. 

“And of course, one 
needn't buy a site 


golf or 








you can look out from On an Old Estate 


vour home or from 

the 15th-floor dining room of the Fleet- 
wood, on Tennessee and South Carolina as 
well. The entrance to the National Park 
will be only forty miles—an hour’s run— 
from here. And there you can find, in the 
tumbled areas running twelve miles east 
and eight west from Mt. Le Conte, Mount 
Guyot and Clingman’s Dome valleys and 
peaks that have never known the foot of a 
man; ridges that defy the most ambitious 
mountain climber; an abundance of flora 
that is, Stephen T. Mather, the father and 
director of the National Parks, told me, 
unique in America. 

3ut, after a while you get back to the 
practicalities of living here. 

“The Smokies, you see,” Mr. Fuller said, 
“will be our Alps. Our front yard!” he 
smiled. “And up here, as in the other parts 
of Laurel Park Estates, you’re protected 
on the West, the Northwest and the North. 


You can 

select vour own eleva- 
Two hundred homes will be built here 
this spring and summer and the hotel will 
never be closed after it opens on July 4th.” 


‘way up! 


tion. 


VI 


ND there are other questions that come 
A to mind as vou ease down this boule- 
vard watching cars approaching, with people 
from every state in the Union, to see such 
a sunset, never twice the same, as is worth 
coming any distance to see. 


Yes, you can find here what you want, 


for a small pa:'‘ment down, with every pos- 


sible provision to avoid land-buying hys- 
teria. You can buy at a discount if you 
undertake building at once. 


son in 


For every rea- 
the world—witness Florida—efforts 
here are made to discourage gambling and 
to enhance the very high rate, above ninety- 
eight per cent., of real home owning. 
Gentry who buy and sell land paper aren’t 














Pisgah Mountains Beyond the Valleys. 
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so welcome. Inferen- 
tially the immigration 
laws are rather strict! 
“Are there good 
schools?’’ you ask. 
“Of course!” This 
citizen seems a little 





City owns the system, 
has a ninety-nine year 
lease with option of 
renewal, and it costs 
the city a dollar a 
year!” 

“Any mosquitoes 








hurt. “If the public 
schools aren’t good 
enough, you have Fassifern for girls, the 
Blue Ridge School for boys, others, and in- 
numerable Summer camps for boys and for 
girls if you come for only a Summer.” 

“The sewager” 

“The State laws are the strictest of all on 
that point.” 

“Electric lights and ’phones, up here?’ 

“All those lines will be underground.” 

“And the water supply?” 

A city official adds his mite: “It comes 
from Pisgah National Forest, ten miles from 
any habitation. We beat Asheville to it, by 
one day. Then the town built a pipe line 


> 


large enough to serve all future needs—eigh- 


teen miles. As you know, North Carolina 
requires strict water purification and, by the 
way, her water supplies are perfect for all 
manufacturing purposes. Our supply comes 
down by gravity from the mountains abso- 
lutely pure, then is aerated to boot. The 


Hendersonville—on the Dixie Highway. 


hereabouts?” you ask 
a colored waiter. 

“No, suh! Never saw one!” 

They don’t thrive here—mosqui! 
There is no stagnant water; if there be an\ 
it’s too cold for breeding. 

“Flies?” you ask the hotel manager. 

“Very, very few. No sand flies at all, like 
those in Florida.” 

“Are there many colored folk?” 

“Just enough for household purpo 
They’ve never settled in these mount 
sections—the mountaineers gave ‘em to 
derstand long ago they weren’t wanted. 

“Are the churches all represented he: 

“All!” 

“Can one play golf, tennis, canoe, sw 
ride horseback, etc.?” 

“You sure can! Polo, even, if you want | 

And finally: “Is it really healthful here- 
abouts?” 

“Why, bere everybody's bound to live 
longer!” 














Part of the City Water System 
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The Magic of Names 


As Exemplified in the Most Discussed Advertisement Published 
in the English Language—TIhe White Roll Call 


By A. M. CORRIGAN 


‘ (XHERE is a strange, alluring magic about 

a list of names. Few things that are pre- 
sented to the eye are less beautiful. The artist, 
the sculptor, the penman, the typographical 
expert, each one may extend himself to the 
limits of his skill in dressing up a list of names. 
But glorify it as they will, the result is always— 
just a list of names. It will take on none of the 
beauty of a powerful canvas, none of the appeal 
of a fimely-done etching or the massive 
grandeur of a heroic marble or bronze. And 
yeu== 

We read names. You do and I do. 

It’s as human a trait as talking about the 
weather; as ingrained a habit as eating. If we 
were to psycho-analyze the human race we 
might find some sound reason for this. Waiv- 
ing the analysis and taking known facts out of 
our experience, we find it pretty generally true 
that wherever there is a list of names some- 
thing of moment has happened. And we need 
go no further than the circulations of our 
thousands of newspapers and periodicals to 
Jearn that when something has happened the 
millions desire to know immediately what? 
when? why? where? and who? The “who?” is 
promptly answered by a list of names and the 
answers to the other questions are usually not 
much farther to seek. 


The Most Unusual Advertisement 


This dissertation on names is inspired by an 
unusual advertisement lying before us on the 
desk. It is perhaps, the most discussed adver- 
tisement published in the English language. It 
is the White Roll Call, published annually in 
national magazines and newspapers by The 
White Company of Cleveland, manufacturers 


of White Trucks and White Busses. And it is 


a list of names—a long, long list, nearly a 
thousand names, in fact. 

There is something about tabulations and 
charts and graphs that has always caused me to 
view them as sedatives or opiates. But I 
browse over this Roll Call again and again. 
You have seen a woman in an idle moment 
fascinated anew by the shafts of brilliance 
leaping from the many facets of a diamond she 
has worn for many years. Just so, new flashes 
dart out of the names on this White Roll Call 
as you study it from different angles. A writer 
is probably the last person in the world who 
would have use for a motor truck or a motor 
bus but a list of names is an open invitation 
to find out what has happened. So many 
names challenged investigation, and rewarded 
it. 

No striking painting ornaments this White 
Roll Call. No captivating headline of catch 
words reaches out of it to get attention. No 
flowery word picture accompanies it. From A 
to Z it is simply a list of names of owners of 
White Trucks and White Busses whose fleets 
total ten or more. Opposite each name is a 
tabulation of the growth of that owner’s fleet 
from year to year—so many in IgIo, so many 
in 1911, and so on up to the beginning of the 
current year. Nothing could be more simple, 
plain, elemental. 

And millions each year read these names. 

Precedent was not lacking when The White 
Company set out to interest those persons 
identified with motor transportation by giving 
them a Roll Call to read. The magic of names 
is old. It is safe to suppose that there were 
lists of names in King Tut’s tomb. The Bible 
gives over the first eight or nine chapters in the 
first Book of Chronicles to a list of names,’ 
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You remember “Cush begat Nimrod and Miz- 
ram begat Ludim”’ and so on through chapter 
after chapter of names and “begats.”’ The 
signers of the Declaration of Independence is 
one of history’s formidable lists. Certainly as 
much interest attached to the names of the 
signers in those early days as to what they had 
signed. 
The Ageless Magic of Names 


Come down to ourselves to-day. 

The column of personals in the home town 
weekly never loses its charm—names. The 
news gatherer on this same weekly, like the 
Toonerville Trolley, meets all the trains—seek- 
ing names. Old folks pick up the evening 
paper, adjust their glasses and turn to the 
death list—names. The weekly batting and 
pitching averages devoured by the baseball 
fan; the patrons of this or that philanthrophy; 
the donors to any charity; the stock market 
report; the entrants in a beauty contest; the 
telephone book; the city directory; the club 
roster—names, names, great long lists of names, 
all vital, all reflective of life and action and 
happenings. 

Every successful editor knows the value of 
names, the magic of them. One of the master 
strokes of journalism, still a cherished tradi- 
tion in the Fourth Estate was the decision of 
an editor in Chicago the morning after a dis- 
astrous theater fire to give over the entire first 
page to a list of the names of the victims. It 
was the most important thing that could be 
told. Many editors followed the precedent 


In 1911, Gimbel Brothers, Inc., department store operators, 
purchased 20 White trucks and of their performance wrote: 
*““They are giving perfect satisfaction.’’ In 1926, this com- 
pany owning a fleet of 195 Whites wrote: ‘‘We have always 
found White trucks to be efficient, dependable and economi- 
cal.’’ In the small rectangle, part of the first Gimbel fleet. 


when the Titanic went down. Who did not 
scan the lists of names in the newspaper extras 
in the days when Major General Crowder 
down in Washington was pulling names out of 
a hat, figuratively, in the draft? And how 
many millions read those other lists, the 
casualties, that followed from time to time 
until Armistice Day? Who failed to read 
what his neighbor paid in income taxes last 
year before the Congress drew the veil of 
secrecy over such lists? 


A Record of Industrial Achievement 


One line in a list of names can often convey 
more information than an entire volume of 
w riting. Each line in the White Roll Call is a 
story in itself, of growth, of expansion, of 
success. Practically every line of business, 
every kind of commercial endeavor is repre- 
sented. What business exists that is not in 
some way dependent upon transportation? 

Take that line in the Roll Call which records 
the Gulf Refining Company. In torr this 
company bought one White Truck. Com- 
mercial motor vehicles were still regarded as 
new at that time and many business men re- 
garded the automobile as all right for pleasure 
but not dependable enough for the serious 
business of transporting goods. It is interest 
ing to note that the modern motor truck to-day 
when whole fleets are purchased over the tele- - 
phone, is selected by the keen buyer only after 
he is satisfied on the score of dependability. 
The Gulf Refining Company’s first White was 
dependable. 1912 saw g White Trucks doing 
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THE MAGIC OF NAMES 


their daily stint for Gulf. In 1913 an addi- 
tional 20 were purchased. New Trucks opened 
up new trade possibilities. New territories 
required new trucks. Last January 1st this 
company had a fleet of 1,929 White Trucks at 
work over a territory covering half the states 
in the Union. 

This single name on that Roll Call represents 
the expenditure by one buyer of more than 
$6,000,000 for one commodity. There is an 
epic of American industry—a business ro- 
mance. What a tapestry could be woven by a 
weaver skilled in words—oil for the warp and 
transportation for the woof, twin elements in 
the elevation of civilization. 

Take any line in the Roll Call—you have a 
text for a sermon on dependable, economic 
transportation. And, just as it covers all in- 
dustry, it also covers the world. There is the 
A. L. Ammen Transportation Company with a 
network of passenger and freight lines and 
mail routes in the Philippine Islands. Two 
Whites went into service in 1912 and there are 
48 now. In South America there is the Buenos 
Aires Post Office department with 22 Whites. 
Central Africa Transport Company has 1r. 
The City of Manila had 3 in 1912 and has 15 
to-day; the City of Tokyo has 19; the Hong 
Kong Hotel Company has 11; the Honolulu 
Construction & -Drayage Co., Ltd., has 15; 
Norsk Trafik A/S has ro. 


The Origin of the Roll Call 


Advertising men, actuated by that human 
tendency to learn the ‘“‘who?” have sought to 
find out what inspired person had the happy 


thought to publish the first Roll Call. And 
investigation at The White Company in Cleve- 
land leads one to the conclusion that the Roll 
Call, like Topsy, just grew. 

In the days when the automotive mind was 
till full of Glidden Tours, the latest record set 
on the hard sands at Ormond Beach at low 
tide, or the whirlwind exploits of Webb Jay 
and Barney Oldfield on the track, the com- 
mercial motor vehicles had short shrift in the 
news. Somewhere on a back page of The 
Albatross, a monthly magazine issued by The 
White Company, there would appear from 
time to time behind some beautiful views of the 
latest White roadster or sedan, a list of repeat 
orders for White Trucks. There was nothing 
beautiful about a truck. There was little 
general interest in them. But The White 
Company had built its first “delivery van” in 
1900 and sold it in rgo1. It had entered two 
White Trucks in a 500-mile reliability run 
from New York to Boston in 1902 and both 
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In the small rectangle is 
the first Roll Call pub- 
lished—in 1916. From 
it grew the Roll Call 
as shown in the large 
rectangle—1926. 











had won perfect scores. The White Company 
was definitely in the motor truck business 
and those lists of ‘‘repeatorders” kept right on 
appearing. 

It came to be regarded and spoken of in The 
White Company offices as the roll call and no 
one seems quite clear as to who held the child 
at the christening or who sprinkled the baptis- 
mal drops. It is still typical of The White 
Company that its achievements are team 
triumphs—not individual victories. The first 
appearance in print of the “repeat orders ”’ list 
under the caption Roll Call was in 1916. It 
contained 71 names of fleet owners who had 
ten or more Whites. The total number of 
trucks represented was 1,987. 

The full caption over the list read: “Roll 
Call of White Trucks in the service of big fleet 
owners year after year.” The paragraph of 
introduction read: 


‘““Note who these truck owners are and then note 
how their fleets of White Trucks grow year after year. 
There is no truck roll call in America like it. It in- 
cludes owners who stand for the highest efficiency in 
business and who purchase their trucks, as they pur- 
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chase every other operating unit, on the basis of 
actual performance expressed in terms of low eventual 
cost.” 


Here was a frank, open statement and a list 
of names. It was a unique advertisement in 
It is still unique. Here was a 


those days. 
challenge to any business man—to refer to 
any owner listed and to watch the growth of the 


fleets from year to year. It was simplicity 
itself. In essence it said: “We have a good 
product. We know it is good because our 
customers continue to buy it. They must make 
money with it. Here are the names of those 
customers. Ask them yourself.” 


The Growth of the Roll Call 


Each year has seen a greater Roll Call. The 
invitation in that first introduction to “note 
how their fleets of White Trucks grow from 
year to year” was actually prophetic. Each 
year the number of fleet owners and the total 
numbers of Whites owned has increased. 

This growth has gone on through lean years 
and fat years, war years and peace years. Most 
of the 71 names that were on that first pub- 
lished Roll Call back in 1916 are still on the 
Roll Call to-day. A few names drop off the 
list from time to time. Some fleets show de- 
creases. The White Company takes care to 
point out these facts, for everything connected 
with the Roll Call is an open book. 

And how obvious it is that there would have 
to be some decreases and that some names 
would be lost to the Roll Call. Two or three 


W. & J. Sloane, New York, were the first purchasers of a 

fleet of 10 or more White Trucks in 1910 and after using them 

wrote: ‘‘Their exceptional economy has strengthened our 

good opinion of White trucks.’’ This opinion was expressed 

again in 1926, when the company’s fleet had grown to 36 

White trucks. The first White in this company’s service, 
shown in the small rectangle. 


companies, each appearing on the list this year, 
may merge their interests and next year two 
of the names will be lost. A good traffic man- 
ager with improved handling equipment works 
out a system whereby he can meet his require- 
ments with eight White Trucks instead of 
eleven. His name is lost to the Roll Call be- 
cause no fleets are listed if they total less 
than ten. A new executive takes charge 
of the transportation department of a busi- 
ness and decides to try some other make of 
truck. The Roll Call faithfully records this 
loss. And it is most interesting to note that 
in many such instances the loss has been more 
than made up by a subsequent increase when 
the fleet owner has come back to Whites. 
Taken over the years actual losses have been 
few. 


Almost 1,000 Names 


This year the Roll Call lists 961 names of 
owners of fleets of ten or more Whites. The 
total of their fleets is 35,755 trucks and busses. 
The increase over last year’s Roll Call is 124 
names and 4,662 Whites. This total—35,755 
trucks and busses—is by no means all of the 
Whites in service. It is actually less than half. 
There are more Whites in service than trucks 
and busses of any other high-grade make and 
the thousands of owners of single Whites ot 
fleets of less than ten are not counted in the 
Roll Call totals. 

Commentators have referred to the Roll 
Call as an industrial “Who’s Who.” Some 
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THE MAGIC OF NAMES 


justification for this reference is found in the 
names of 40 owners of 100 or more Whites 
which we take from this year’s list: 


American Railway Express Company... . 
American Stores Company 
Armour & Company : 
*Associated Bell Telephone Company 
Atlantic Refining Company. . 
Boston Elevated Railway Company 
Chero-Cola Bottling Companies 
City of Chicago ; 
ities Service Company . 
ty of Cleveland. 
me oca-Cola Bottling Compani ies 
The Coca-Cola Company. . 
Continental Oil Company... 
General Baking Company . 
General Petroleum Corporation. 
Gulf Refining Company 
Imperial Oil, Ltd 
Magnolia Petroleum Company .... 
Motor Transit Company. 
National Biscuit Company. . 
City of New York 
State of North Carolina . 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
dere Petroleum Corporation 
-ublic Service Transportation Co. 108 
0 iaker City Cab Company...... 15¢ 
*Koxana Petroleum Corporation. ; 352 
Shell Oil Company of California. . 185 
Southeastern Express Company .. 176 
Standard Oil Company of California 276 
*Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 242 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky 495 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 136 
*Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 255 
Standard Oil Company of New York 1032 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio.... 162 
The Texas Company ; 
M4 nion Oil Company of C ‘alifornia. 
nited States Post Office Department 
\ ellowstone Park Transportation Co. 
*I’xclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies « 
10 OF more. 


Company 


156 
780 
664 
328 


vning 


owners whose White 
and 319 owners with 


Then there are 122 
fleets total 50 or more; 
25 or more Whites each. 


Significance of Roll Call to Truck Buyers 


One of the tenets of The White Company’s 
business creed, from the standpoint of service, 
is revealed in their published attitude that a 
White Truck or a White Bus is theirs forever. 
The Roll Call seems convincing evidence that 
their interest in their product is sustained. 
Imagine knowing accurately where every truck 
or bus you have made is at work—when more 
than 100,000 of them are rolling all over the 
face of the earth. The White Company comes 
pretty near to having that information. 

Small wonder the.White Roll Call has been 
so much written about, so much talked about. 
Other manufacturers, seasoned practitioners in 


the advertising profession, sales executives— 
many authorities upon many occasions have 
had their fling at trying to epitomize this im- 
pressive list of names. One has said it was a 
success volume, made up of hundreds of chap- 
ters of successes. Another has styled it a most 
daring piece of sales strategy, and this au- 
thority calls attention to the fact that The 
White Company lists nearly a thousand of its 
best customers and publishes them to the 
world. Others have termed it “The most 
astounding fact structure in modern adver- 
tising’”’—‘“‘ The automotive industry’s greatest 
performance document”—“A monument to 
buyer’s faith and maker’s merit.”’ 


all 


710 OR MORE 





ANNUAL 











Above is cover of the Roll Call booklet in which the 
complete Roll Call is published annually. Thousands 
are distributed free each year. 


Edward S. Jordan, whose own advertising is 
indicative of his flair for catching the public 
imagination, was discussing advertising in a 
recent issue of Printer’s Ink Monthly. He con- 
cluded with these paragraphs: 


““Of course the most convincing advertisement of an 
entirely different character is the Roll Call of The 
White Company, published about once a year. 

“Tf any man is thinking of buying a truck and he 
reads that advertisement listing the hundreds of con- 
cerns using from ten to two thousand White Trucks, 
he certainly cannot help reaching the conviction that 
there must be something behind the White Truck. 
It spells service.’’ 


Since the Roll Call is published primarily for 
the effect it may have on the mind of the man 
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who is interested in motor transportation the 
commentator most worth while is the buyer or 
the prospective buyer. What does he think of 
the Roll Call? One answer, of course, and a 
most eloquent one, is found in the increased 
business the company has enjoyed year after 
year. But there are other answers almost as 
numerous as their makers. 

The names themselves establish definitely 
the character of White’s customers. The ex- 
tent and quality of owners, in most cases the 
leaders in their respective industries, is impres- 
sive. So is the faith these owners have in 
White. Year after vear they invest millions 
upon millions of dollars in this equipment. 
The total investments in these Roll Call fleets 
is well over $125,000,000. 

Corollary to this faith and reason for it are 
the economy and money-earning performance 
of Whites. The owners on the Roll Call are 
men who know trucks and who know busses. 
They have wide experience and the means to 
get more of it. They have organizations large 
enough to keep the most detailed records. 
They keep those records and they keep on 
adding Whites to their fleets. Their old Whites 
keep right on running up mileages of from 
100,000 to 300,000 miles and more. There 
are as many as 4o and 50 Whites in some fleets 
that have each exceeded 100,000 miles of 
service. 

Approach it from any angle and this record 
seems to flash out proof of some essential or 
desirable quality in transportation units. It 
tells a story of the value of standardization. It 


The Gulf Refining Company’s first White Truck was 

put into service in 1911. Year by year the fleet has 

grown until today there are 1,929 Whites serving this 

company over a territory covering half the states in 
the Union. 


~~ TRV Heid xr, 
—. tis 


tells a wonderful service story. And it tells 
most emphatically the story of dependab ility 
which has been characteristic of White since 
the early days of White Steamers when the 
only question asked about a “‘horseless buggy” 
was, ‘“ Will she run?” 

A sales analyst rather partial to redi 
everything to statistics recently sat down a1 
attempted to enumerate the “sales points” j 
the Roll Call. He was still finding them af 
he had written out thirty-six. 

And the company that publishes this Rol! 
Call—what do they think of it? 

“To us the Roll Call is a justification of our 
policy to build the best,” says President Walter 
C. White, ‘and a constant inspiration to us to 
merit the faith and confidence placed in us by 
business men the world over.” 

Magic indeed. There is every indication 
that this famous list of names will become 
more famous with the years, keeping its place 
in the vanguard of motor transportation’s 
steady march forward, marking with the ac- 
curacy of a historian the progress that is made 
in the moving of the world’s goods and the 
world’s people. 

Unique indeed. Every year makes any at- 
tempt at its imitation more futile. Every year 
adds new force to the statement published 
with each Roll Call— 

“No other truck or,bus manufacturer has 
ever published such a convincing record of un- 
interrupted profit-building transportation ser- 
vice. 

“No other manufacturer can.” 
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The Little Red Ball At Work 


Il. How and Why Good Wrought Iron ‘‘The Friendly Metal,” 
is the Dependable Servant of Our Railroads 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “The Story of Steel,” ‘‘The Story of Grinding,” “The Little Red Ball,’ etc. 


RAFFIC was at the peak. It was waited nearly an hour that seemed like 
the Saturday afternoon before Labor seven, a puffing billy off a local freight 
Day. On this one section of this fast train came along, to pull us out of the hole. 
train there were hundreds of us yearning to In the Pullman smoking compartment, 
reach the terminal of this line. over in the corner by the windows sat a 
We were comfortably bowling along, fifty spectacled man | took for a minister at 
miles an hour or so, when that heavy “lim- first. He listened while we exchanged the 
ited” stopped al- — ™ ; compliments — of 
most as abruptly [aap eee h eeaay. mi the season, and 
as if it had hit a je '? a> i blessed the whole 
mountain. Brakes MEE s road and all its 
shrieked. We ae officials. But this 
were all more or 4 mr va is what he said 
less tumbled out &% (4 ’ a :. when it came his 
of our comfort- . a ' . / ’ : turn to say some- 
able seats. Across A: ‘ 1, 3 | paws, thing: 
the aisle from me {pg : 1 nen “Airbrakes have 
a baby screamed. e@qum-oataa™ $4 ws ae = to be the most 
Its mother with ji a = hee x me 22 ee § foolproof compli- 
the rest looked cated thing on 


: A Puddler in the Byers Mills 
about anxiously earth, because a 


with the air of “What’s the Matter?’ train’s never any safer than its brakes!” 
Some of us piled off. There was nice “What about 4-wheel brakes?” he was 
open country, a threatening sky. Night was asked. 
settling down. A long way from anywhere He smiled. “I use 800-wheel brakes right 
in particular was that giant locomotive of along.” Then he added, “I’m a runner— 
ours, as helpless to move as a powerful bull that’s a railroad engineer. A 100-car train 
with a blood clot on his brain. is nothing these days.” 
“What’s the matter?” | asked the fire- “When brakes fail, like this—then what?” 
man. “You plug the train, maybe plug the line 
lle swore gently. “Air line!” to boot.” 
“Why not fix it?” “Of course, you railroad men like that!” 
“Can't!” “Sure,” he grinned. “We love it! About 
“Do we walk?” as much as a fire department likes a street 
He moved off. blockade!” 
A piece of pipe, costing less than a dollar, “Well, then, why do brakes fail?” 
had failed. That was all! When we had He answered: “Pipe failures, for one 


INote: The Little Red Ball. The Story of Good Wrought Iron. Sent free on request by the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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“THE FRIENDLY METAL” HAS “CHARACTER” 


thing. An airbrake line is a long pipe line 
joining valves and reservoirs on the entire 
train. That’s all it is.” 

As simple as that! 

Now think of the duty that line of pipe 
must perform! No wonder that, at the top 
of long grades, we sometimes feel our train 
brought almost to a stop—the runner is 
testing his airbrake line. He knows that 
at the bottom of a grade the brake shoes 
of a train may be hot to the touch, even 


red hot—token of the duty they have to 


perform. He knows, if his train is carry- 
ing freight, that it has, perhaps, a hundred 
cars, even more, weighs, with lading, up- 
wards of five or six thousand tons. He knows 
that; via a mere line of pipe, he has to con- 
trol the equivalent, say, of 3,000 one-ton 
Ford trucks all coupled together; that, if it 
takes two or three burly Mallet locomotives 
to boost a train like his up this grade that 
he must go down, then, of course, it takes a 
resistance equal to the pull of those Mallets 
to keep his train from running amuck. And 


if his train is not a freight train but a pas- 
senger train instead, though it is smaller 
and lighter it is packed with human beings 
and premium therefore must be put on its 


speed as well as their safety. And though 
it moves almost as fast as a projectile a mere 
line o’ pipe is used to control that projectile! 

So it was that I began to see that rail- 
road tests are the last word in tests of pipe. 
And I began to grasp the full significance of 
the surprising little red ball, which | had 
seen hovering like a gigantic fire-fly in the 
dusk of the cavernous old puddle mill in 
the Byers plant. Those giant puddlers, 
nearly two hundred of them in this one mill, 
tending those baker’s ovens of theirs, with 
hand tools working, kneading, rabbling, at 
last shaping and lifting out with tongs 
those balls of fire—they do not toil hours 
on end merely to contrive a picture for us! 
Our railroads have full records. They 
have a thousand and one analyses by au- 
thorities of the performance of pipe used 
in airbrake lines, steam heat lines, signal 


lines, in all manner of ways, in all manner 
of conditions, through long periods of time. 

They prefer pipe that is the product of 
our giant puddlers, though it costs more in 
labor to puddle one ton of iron than to 
make seven tons of Bessemer or open-hearth 
steel. 

But, as we shall see, no matter that in- 
itially good wrought iron pipe costs more 
than steel, many great railroads that put 
high premium on safety and service, use it 
exclusively, or use it in the main. 

Why? 

“Because,” the superintendent of a divis- 
ion shop, “the old man,” said, “It’s got 
character!” 


Ill. “THE FRIENDLY METAL” HAS “CHAR- 
ACTER” 


E IS an eminently practical soul. All 

railroad men are! Schedules are their 
stock in trade. Even high railroad officials 
seldom inherit the ermine; they earn it 
They start near the bottom, as a rule, learn- 
ing there never to plug a train or a line. 
But this superintendent, this “old man,” is, 
one of his assistants said, “More practical 
than all the other railroad men in this world 
put together!” Consider what he said: 

“I don’t know, and I don’t give a hang, 
why, i.e., technically why, good wrought iron 
pipe stands up better than steel—I don't 
know why that is any more than | know 
just why an apple tastes like an apple or a 
hickory ax handle is tougher than a pine ax 
handle. Hickory’s tougher. That’s all you 
got to know about it. It’s the same with 
wrought iron pipe. I always think o! 
wrought iron as a friendly metal. Nothing 
temperamental about it. It gives you 
warning when it’s going to snap. It’s go! 
character!” 

Now, did you ever stop to think that an- 
cestry, parentage and breeding, and disci- 
pline, training and character, all have 
bearing on metals? 

Not for nothing was wrought iron made 
long before the distinguished son of Priam 
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“THE FRIENDLY METAL” HAS “CHARACTER” 


Hector, was a lad! Not for nothing do 
puddlers train it devotedly, as it were, to do 
its work in the world. Such devotion 
counts; an orphan doesn’t get it, a flivver 
doesn’t get much, a Rolls-Royce gets a vast 
deal. So carefully brought out—educated, 
you might say—it’s really no wonder that 
good wrought iron demeans itself so well 
in the company of young things such as 
quantity-production steel! And no wonder 


from tests of time covering half a century, 
what care here is used in selecting and pud- 
dling iron, what absolute prohibitions there 
are against the use of adulterants, what effi- 
ciencies go into heating and rolling the 
metal into skelp and into re-heating and 
rolling, and finally, welding that skelp into 
pipe. Incredibly thorough inspec- 
tions, welding, hydrostatic and other tests, 
write the guarantee that nowhere along the 
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that it resists rust, vibration and like ty- 
rants so well! It has character! 

There’s a word iron masters and 
steel masters too, that educators might 
adopt—‘‘fineing.’ It means, simply, the 
working” of metal(some won't stand work- 
ing at all) to bring out its character. When 
our giant puddlers thrust the little red ball 
into the maw of the noisy squeezer, when 
the giant on duty at the squeezer plays the 
compressed product of those puddlers back 
and forth, six times, between rolls, that’s 
fineing. Microanalysis will show you what 
happens then: Simply, the millions of slag 
particles are turned into fibres and _ fila- 
ments which makes the metal its character- 
istic toughness.: 

That, in the great mills at Girard and 
Pittsburgh where Byers pipe is made, is only 
the start of fineing. I know from extended 
observation, as the trade and users know 


use, 


line has habit or accident bent away from 


the principles of manufacture that “old 
man” Byers laid down years and years ago. 


IV. MORE PRACTICALITIES ABOUT BYERS PIPE 


OW, in a way, you can see why the 
N Baltimore & Ohio specified wrought 
iron for virtually all pipe used on its loco- 
motives, passenger and freight cars. 

“We pay more for it,” one of its offi- 
cials said, “but more can be expected of 
n” 

And J. W. Tatum, superintendent of the 
car department, who was the manager of 
the Car Repair Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration during the period of Govern- 
ment control, permitted me to say: 

“We have found from long experience 
that moisture going through the air lines 
pits steel more rapidly than iron pipe. 
Largely on that account good wrought 
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iron pipe is the longer life pipe and the 

stronger pipe and is able better to with- 

stand the stresses thrown on it from time 
to time in service. It is not weakened so 
rapidly by deterioration. It resists vibra- 
tion and stands up for a longer period 
because of the lack of rapid deteriora- 
tion. 

“That’s about the whole story. 

“Therefore we use it practically alto- 
gether on locomotives and on both freight 
and passenger cars.” 

And the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford uses it too, on all its steam and electric 
locomotives except in a few cases, and on 
all its passenger equipment as well, for air 
lines, steam lines and signal lines as well. 

Why? Because this thrifty New Eng- 
land company considers wrought iron pipe 
the most economical as well as the most 
satisfactory. Its experience has been gained 
through generations of careful attention to 
railroad piping requirements and from in- 
numerable tests. 


And along with thought 
of mechanical failure, service and safety in 
connection with millions of passengers, in- 
cluding hundreds of thousands systematic- 
ally moving in and out of New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities, have carefully been 


taken into consideration. In other words, 
the higher initial cost of wrought iron pipe 
has not been considered a barrier to its use 
because of the service that it gives in the 
long run. Still this thrifty Yankee com- 
pany is not sentimental about it. “We 
would be quick to use cheaper pipe,” an of- 
ficial said, “if any could be obtained that 
actually gives as good or better results. 
Unfortunately, there is none!” 

The Reading uses it, and has used it for 
many years, practically altogether. 

Likewise the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Likewise the Nickle Plate. 

The Seaboard and the Illinois Central 
specify it in preference to steel pipe. And 
to go no further, the Lehigh, Boston & 
Maine, the Burlington, the Rock Island, 
the Northwestern, the Great Western, the 


L. & N., and the B. R. & P. all use it where 
the test is admittedly the severest, on |oco- 
motives, and elsewhere as well. 

And several trunk lines are now replac- 
ing steel pipe with good wrought iron on 
all their locomotives. 

Nevertheless; just for good measure and 
to answer any questions that may arise in 
the minds of practical men, let us ponder a 
few more of scores of testimonials on the 
character of good wrought iron. 

For instance: 

Mr. H. E. Smith, engineer of tests of the 
New York Central Lines, explained, betore 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, on 
October 23, 1925, some of the advantages 
of good wrought iron. 

He said, to quote only a little: 

“There are many engineers who adhere 
to the idea that wrought iron of good 
quality is an especially safe and reliable 
material for severe service conditions. 
In case of doubt the probabilities may 
be in its favor. This preference in most 
cases follows actual experience, but the 
basic reason is doubtless to be found in 
the structure of the metal. A bar of 
wrought iron may be likened to a wire 
rope. A bar of steel is solid, and the 
more nearly perfect the steel, the more 
nearly solid and uniform is the bar. The 
wrought iron, starting with a mass of 
globules of metal in a bath of slag, is 
in its finished condition a bundle of 
fibres, each surrounded by a very thin 
film of slag. Obviously a surface crack 
or check is less readily propagated in 
such a structure. “4 
Hence puddling! For puddling, alone, 

provides this structure. So our puddlers 
really do by hand that which even Steel, 
itself, cannot do with power. And they do 
it, as Mr. Smith suggests, better than ever 
before: 

“We often hear the remark that pres- 
ent-day wrought iron is not so good as 
that made many years ago. . . . There is 
evidence, however, that the wrought iron 
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made today entirely from pig iron is su- 
perior to some of the product of our 
grandfathers. Modern metallurgists 
have a more precise knowledge of the 
pig iron and other raw materials and of 
the nature of the reactions in the process, 
which helps to a better and more uni- 
form product. 

“The place which wrought iron holds 
in the opinion of the consumers is largely 
indicated by the uses to which it is put. 
When high unit strength is necessary, 
preference must obviously be given to 
steel. Where lower strengths are per- 


missible but the utmost reliability is re- 


fore exposed to both air and water. 

After sixty years’ service it was much 

corroded but still in service. The other 

example is a horizontal pipe line exposed 
on the Jersey sea coast for eleven years. 

Two adjoining lengths of steel pipe are 

corroded entirely away in the lower half 

of their circumference, while the wrought 
iron coupling which joins them is still 
intact.” 

This conservative and guarded statement 
by a technician of probably unequaled ex- 
perience suggests the logic and bears out 
the faith that “old” A. M. Byers displayed 
when he stuck by his guns and was alone 
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“Capitol Limited” of the Baltimore & Obio Railroad in the Shenandoah Valley 


quired, conservative hold to 
iron. : 

“In large office buildings, hotels and 
similar structures the systems of steam 
and water pipes are extensive and com- 
plicated. The pipes are often accessible 
only by tearing down considerable inter- 
ior finish, which makes renewals costly. 
For such conditions wrought iron finds 
favor. ‘ 

“Examples of old time wrought iron 
which have withstood severe conditions 
for many years are familiar. Two very 
striking ones have recently come to the 
writer’s attention. One is a g-inch ac- 
queduct pipe of-rolled wrought iron plate 
one-half inch thick. It has at times 
been only partly filled with water, there- 


users 


in swearing that he’d make Full Weight, 
Standard Wrought Iron Pipe, or bust! And 
he didn’t bust! 

Still it does not explicitly tell why the 
New York Central Lines, surely among the 
finest in the world in point of maintenance, 
safety and public service, use wrought iron 
pipe in locomotives and on all their pas- 
senger equipment. So I went to the chief 
airbrake engineer of the New York Central 
Lines, who was everywhere suggested as an 
authority. He suggested why, in the fol- 
lowing approved interview: 

“Nothing is too good for trains like thé 
Century. And of locomotives and cars 
you can say that the larger initial ex- 
pense is good economy if you avoid train 
detentions later. If and when experience 
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shows that one kind of pipe or another 
stands up. best, that’s the kind we want. 

“We've used wrought iron pipe for our 
airbrake lines for years. Why? Well, 
it isn’t a question of corrosion so much 
as it is that wrought iron resists vibration 
better than steel. That’s a recognized 
fact; that’s why wrought iron is used for 
equalizers on our passenger and freight 
cars and in a lot of other ways. Air 
brake equipment is of course very sensi- 
tive to rust, and wrought iron doesn’t 
suffer as much as steel. Steel is more 
sensitive to the action of certain acids 
such as you get in the drip from open- 
top cars like coal cars. Still the matter 
of corrosion isn’t so important as some 
other things you’ve got to consider in 
connection with the maintenance of air 
brake lines. 

“For one thing, good wrought iron 
pipe gives a better thread. If your dies 
are just right there may not be much dif- 
ference between the threading of iron and 
steel, but the practical fact is that your 
dies aren’t always just right and you 
can’t have expert die makers on the job 
wherever pipe is being threaded. Of 
course, it’s much easier to simplify things 
by using wrought iron pipe, and a lot 
easier to control the pipe at the right 
time when on the job.” 

The Master Mechanic in charge of the 
Spring Garden shops of the Reading added: 

“Give me good wrought iron every 
time, for pipe. We use it and always 
have, practically altogether, on locomo- 
tives and on both freight and passenger 
cars. We use nearly all sizes. The loco- 
motives on this division make two round 
trips to Jersey City every day. That 
means 100,000 miles a year. And I’ve 
got some that have used the same wrought 
iron pipe, with mighty little repair, for 
ten or twelve years. 

“Wrought iron of the right kind makes 
, a cleaner job, a tighter job, than steel, 
- because it’s more fibrous and there’s 


better elongation of the fibres, while stee| 

is granular. It’s more uniform, not so 

brittle, and it therefore stands vibration 
better.” 

A metallurgist of high repute, an emin- 
ently practical one, went on: 

“Of course, there are different grades 
of wrought iron. There is considerable 
adulteration used in much of present bar 
iron. Aside from that, types of pig iron 
used and to some extent details of equip- 
ment and practice, result in products of 
different characteristics. Some mills 
make a high phosphorous product. | his 
in itself is alone conducive to cold brit- 
tleness and susceptibility to shock; in 
addition there is the added influence of 
the susceptibility of this material to the 
high heat influence of welding. If it is 
permissible to mention a wrought iron 
product which has characteristics that 
are a happy medium of proven quality 
in corrosion service and for shock and 
vibration, I’d refer to Byers’ pipe. | his 
pipe has always had a reputation for 
‘strong’ iron, especially adapted to rail- 
road service.” 

Another expert, an experienced official of 
a great Eastern road, approved the follow- 
ing: 

“There is of course.some corrosion on 
the inside of pipe, due to the moisture 
and gases in the air; and there is a great 
deal on the outside, especially in the case 
of cars carrying coal, where the rain 
leaches down through the lading on to 
the pipe.” 

It is for these reasons that Byers pipe is 
used in the four largest hotels in the world, 
in hundreds of skyscrapers or other office 
buildings, in thousands of apartment houses, 
and in homes built for permanence all over 
America. 

A railroad shop foreman, one of many 
interviewed in preparation for the writing 
of this article, made another point that is 
important to the user of wrought iron pipe 
of established worth: ; 
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“Good wrought iron pipe, when gal- 
vanized, takes its bath more to heart, i.e., 
it holds its coating of spelter longer and 
better than steel because of the structure 
of its surface. That’s a settled fact.” 
He continued: 

“When used on railroads all pipe suf- 
fers from vibration, shock and corrosion. 
I won’t say that wrought iron, which 
does not have the high ductility of steel, 


he 


so the metal itself is exposed. 

“But good wrought iron pipe, because of 
its slag structure, is still highly resistant. 

“It doesn’t dispose of the problem at 
all to say that pipe can be painted fre- 
quently outside or by saying that coated 
pipe will serve as well as good wrought 
iron. Because railroad service will break 
down any coating in the long run, es- 
pecially around the joints.” 


The beautiful, sun-lit Concourse of Grand Central Terminal, looking toward the 


Vanderbilt Avenue portals. 


Wrought iron pipe used 


for plumbing and heating. 


is better adapted to the extreme stretch 
required by making short radius bends. 
All the same we shopmen like it because 
of the good results you get in general 
from bending, such as the absence of 
splitting of seams, local hard and brittle 
spots, etc. 

“Of course, when pipe is bent and 
handled its factory scale is often injured 


Recently, on a joint line serving twa 
great railroad systems, one of which uses 
wrought iron pipe and the other steel, in- 
spectors representing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission turned up once teo 
often, as they have a habit of doing when 
they find plenty to report. To make a long 
story short, their reports resulted in the 
tying up of a whole fleet of freight trains, 
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largely because their air brake lines were 
not in required order. Then it developed 
that a majority of the cars with pipe line 
troubles were equipped with steel pipe 
whereas wrought iron pipe manifested prac 
tically no trouble at all. Further to em 
phasize the indisputable superiority of 
wrought iron pipe, a recent test was made 
on the P. & L. E. Railroad in its Pittsburg 
yard. In this test one hundred cars 
equipped with Byers’ pipe were coupled up. 
Then, in both standing and running tests 
the leakage at no time exceeded a third of 
the maximum permissible in actual opera- 
tion, 1.e., five pounds to the minute. 

But better still to suggest in review the 
points made, here is the report—available 
in full for the asking—recently brought in 
and adopted at the Los Angeles convention 
of the Airbrake Association. 

In this report the committee points out 
that there never was “complaint against 
wrought iron pipe,” for airbrake uses, “or 
fault to find with the service it rendered,” 
whereas “while steel piping was somewhat 
less expensive, there was a constantly in- 
creasing maintenance charge against steel, 
which did not apply in the case of wrought 
iron.” 

“Several years ago,” the committee 
added, “the unfortunate characteristics of 
steel piping became so well recognized that 
there was a movement in many lines of in- 
dustry to return to the use of wrought iron 
piping, especially in condensers, hot water 
pipes, drainage systems, refrigeration and 
steam heat. 

“In view of the above facts, your Com- 
mittee recommend that the present recom- 
mended practice of our Association as to 
piping be continued, and we present this 
recommendation upon the following prem- 
ises : 


“1—Since the physical characteristics oj 
wrought iron as COMPARED 
WITH STEEL MAKE IT MUCH 
MORE suitable for use under cor- 
stant vibration with moisture-laden 
air, and it is now available in the 
open market, it should unquestion- 
ably be our standard. 

“2—As no coating has been developed 
which will insure protection against 
corrosion, and at the same time per- 
mit of bending pipe, without danger 
of rupturing the coating and causing 
it to flake off and become trouble- 
some in the system, we are opposed 
to the use of any of these coated 
pipes. 

“3—As the production of wrought iron 
pipe is small as yet compared wit) 
that of steel pipe, the cost of the 
former must be somewhat greater 
than that of the latter, but in our 
judgment it is money well spent, and 
will be amply repaid in maintenance 
and much longer life. 


Vv. THE LAST WORD 


HERE now, when the efficiency of our 

railroads is demonstrably on the rise 
and when this ever-increasing efficiency is 
making steadily increasing demands on 
pipe and its use on locomotives and cars, 
you have the story of the friendly metal 
told all over again, for anyone interested 
in pipe. 

And the story comes to this: 

That, save for the initial margin of cost, 
which is of far less consequence than ser- 
vice and endurance in the long run, ihe 
best argument in the world for FULL 
WEIGHT STANDARD  WROUGIIT 
IRON PIPE made by the A. M. Byers 
Company of Pittsburg is this, That there's 
not one sound argument against it! 

Now you can see that characier 
counts! 


—_——-_ 
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TROPHIES FOR TOILERS 


ow 


Owners and Manufacturers of the White Trucks and Busses 
give Signal Recognition Annually to Vehicles 
with work records of 100,000—200,000 — 
300,000 miles and more 


E GO through life breaking records 
W « striving to break them. lhe 
human competition starts at the 
cradle. Mrs. Jones’ baby boy weighed 10 
pounds at birth. Ah, but Mrs. Green’s 
baby weighed 1034 pounds. And then—little 


f 


Freddie is walking at 8% months and Sis- 
ter was 13 months before she ventured a 
step alone. And _ still later—William is 
vraduated from high school at 16, a year 
ahead of his chums. So on, until the fam- 
ily record for longevity is broken by grand- 
father living to be 93. 

The plaudits break forth spontaneously 
when a man or a woman breaks a record, 
when a new champion = strides forth. 
“Babe” Ruth is followed by millions daily 
as he strives to break his own record for 
home runs in baseball. Paavo Nurmi steps 
out of obscurity in Finland to a place in 
the world’s spotlight because he can clip a 
fraction of a second off the best record in 
a running race. A girl from New York 
swims the English Channel. Next day she 
is an international figure. 

But when do you see a multitude cheer- 
ing wildly over the breaking of a record for 
work? Who outside of his own trade could 
name the man who can lay the most bricks 
in an hour? What carpenter in the world 
is the fastest driver of nails? Some time 
or other you have seen a picture of a girl at 
a typewriter and a brief news item to the 
effect that she has typed more words in an 
hour without error than the previous rec- 
ord holder, but her name doesn’t roll off 
your tongue like ‘Helen Wills. 

That’s getting close to work, however. 


Maybe we are on the verge of awarding 
championships for worthy toil. Some starts 
have been made in that direction. Nowa- 
days when an automobile race is won the 
public wants to know who the driver was 

and what car he drove. The tire man- 
ufacturer hastens to tell us if the winning 
car was equipped with his tires. A notable 
air flight is made and we are told even what 
kind of oil the planes used. 

Toiling Trucks Get Recognition 

The most outstanding recognition so far 
given to workers in a public way is the 
tabulation published each year by The 
White Company, Cleveland, in which own- 
ers of White Trucks and White Busses set 
down their mileage records. After gather- 
ing the testimony of the owners this com- 
pany publishes double page advertisements 
in the magazines showing how many Whites 
have exceeded 100,000 miles of service, how 
many have exceeded 200,000 miles and so 
on up to a group of Whites that have run 
more than 500,000 miles. 

Surely the number of miles a motor truck 
or a motor bus runs is a fair measure of 
the work it does. And to interpret the 
mileage records tersely this slogan appears 
on each one of the advertisements: 

“No owner will operate a truck or bus 
long enough to run 100,000 miles unless 
those miles are money earning miles.” 

The mileage table that appears elsewhere 
is a replica of the table used in the national 
magazines. Then in a booklet, published 
concurrently, the names of all of the owners 
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are listed. This listing is divided into the 
classifications indicated on the table and the 
number of trucks and busses is recorded 
with the owner’s name. The booklet is 
given a very wide free distribution. Photo- 
graphs are reproduced of many of the vet- 
eran workers; and, true to the tenets that 
dictate the showing of Tilden with his 
racquet or Bobby Jones with his driver, 
the old toilers are shown at their work. 


A Statement of Facts 


The publication of this great record has 
its selfish side, of course. There is no deny- 


In the fleet of The Higbee Company, depart- 
ment store, are 11 Whites with records o 
100,000 miles or more. The %-ton Whit 
shown in insert has run more than 350,000 miles 


ing the advertising value such testimony 
of performance must have to The Whit 
Company. Robert Ruxton, an authority 
and a disinterested critic of advertising 
writes in Printing Art, commenting on on 
of the 100,000 mile advertisements: 


“The announcement strikes one with 
most brutal force; it is literally ove: 
whelming in the great mass of evidence 
that it produces and it will undoubted! 
sell trucks. 

“The truck buyer is a practical man; hi 
trucks produce his dividends. He does 
not want generalities but facts. He does 
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Since 1914 this White truck bas run 520,965 miles for Kirchner’s, Florists of Cleveland, who 
own five other Whites with records ranging from 150,000 to 337,000 miles. 
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not want claims, he wants evidence. The 
man who could cavil at what The White 
Company tenders him would be hard to 
satisfy indeed. 

“As the White people remark in their in- 
troduction, ‘No other truck manufacturer 
has ever approached such convincing 
proof of sustained, continuous transpor- 
tation.’ 

“That is an extremely easy statement to 
believe. The White people demonstrate 
is 


But, in fairness, in must be recorded that 
the idea of setting 100,000 miles of labor as 
a standard for motor trucks was born in 
the minds of proud owners. 

Early in motor truck history it became 
apparent that the ages of these workers 
could not fairly be measured as we do pas- 
senger cars, for instance, on a basis of their 
vears. Styles cut no figure. Only the im- 
aginative could see beauty in a truck—other 
than a rugged sort of symbolic beauty. 


Miles offered a fair measuring medium. But 
no one knew how many miles a good motor 
truck should run—or would run. 

A few owners wrote The White Company 


saying they had accurately recorded their 
mileage and their truck had passed 90,000 
miles or 120,000 miles. A glance at the 
speedometer of your own passenger car will 
show you something of the meaning of 
100,000 miles. When your car gets up 
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300,000 miles is 12 times around the earth 
at the equator. 

. .. Jt is more than the total miles of rail- 
roads in the United States. 

... Jt is 100 times the distance from New 
York to San Francisco. 


around 25,000 Or 30,000 miles 
usually planning to trade it in. 

It must be borne in mind, too, in compar- 
ing passenger car mileage with truck mile- 
age that you “baby” a passenger car along 
for the first thousand miles or so in obedi- 
ence to the maker’s warning pasted on the 
windshield. The man who buys a truck or 
a bus puts it to work immediately and ex- 
pects it to produce from the first mile. This 
being so a finer precision in manufacture is 
necessary on the truck and the bus. 


you are 


Only Mild Interest at Beginning 


Records were not numerous on_ truck 
mileages, though, in those early years, and 
the attitude of the company officials was 
one of mild interest—if not an attitude of 

















Five White busses owned by the Pennsylvania-Ohio Coach Lines Company, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, have each traveled in excess of 150,000 miles and ten have passed the 200,000 mile mark. 
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“What of it?’—when owners bragged of 
their mileage records. White engineers, 
however, always studying all motor truck 
and motor bus operation, took definite in- 
terest in mileage and it soon became appar- 
ent that many, many makes of trucks were 
junked long before they reached 100,000 
miles. 

Pressure from the owners as one after 
another passed the century mark for the 
thousandth time induced The White Com- 
pany to recognize the records in some small 
advertising way and immediately the spirit 
of contest stirred. Thus the records of to- 
day. 


a dump truck sees many years roll by be- 
fore his truck can reach 100,000 miles. His 
hauls are short, his speed comparatively 
low, his loads heavy. The delivery truck, 
on the other hand, may easily roll up 150 
miles a day. And the bus is often good for 
300 miles a day or more. Among the thou- 
sands in the White record classes are all 


Each year the list grows. The owner of 


The United States Government has 201 Whites 
that have each exceeded 100,000 miles. In th 
small rectangle, one of two White heavy-duty 
armored trucks in the service of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


models and sizes and their labors cov 
truck work in practically all lines of busi 
ness under all sorts of conditions of roa 
load, weather and climate. 


Owners Reach Around Globe 


And who are these owners? And wi 
their pride in the mileages of these ol: 
trucks? You go through the list and y 
find a little bottling plant in the Rock 
Mountains with two Whites still goin 
after hundreds of thousands of miles. | 
this owner the trucks have spelled busines 
expansion. He could go anywhere to d 
liver and his patrons could count on r 
liable service. 

Then there will be another owner som 
where—anywhere, for the addresses of th 
owners on this list take you clear around tl 
globe. This man will have only one truc 
He will have had a struggle to buy it—bi 
that was years ago. To-day it’s a vital pa 
of his business and as he prospers his pric 














Over 300,000 miles each are the records of three 
White heavy-duty trucks in the service of The 
Weiss & Lewis Motor Trucking Co., Cleveland. 





co 





The Republic Structural Iron Works Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has two White trucks that 
have each run over 150,000 miles and one that 
has exceeded 300,000 miles. 
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in and his affection for his 
truck grows. 

\nd in the huge fleets of big business, 
‘oo, the records of high mileages have their 
human side. lhe purchasing agent, the 
superintendent, the official of whatever ca- 
pacity who chose Whites for his fleet made 

1 his business partners in a way. The 
quo he selected either reflected to his 
edit or did not; and trucks that go on 

earning after 200,000 or 300,000 miles re- 
flect nothing but credit. Among some of 
the larger fleets of Whites there are in- 
stances of 20 or 30 veterans having passed 
the 100,000 mile mark. The United States 
Government has 201 Whites that have each 
exceeded 100,000 miles. 


OWNERS’ ACTUAL RECORDS OF 
WHITE MILEAGES 

Whites have run 
more each 

384 have run between 300,000 and 
miles each 

951 have run between 200,000 and 
miles each 

58 have run between 150,000 and 
miles each 

59 have run between 100,000 and 150,000 
miles each, giving the astounding to- 
tal— 

124 Whites have run 
more each. 


breadwinning 


500,000 miles and 


500,000 
300,000 


200,000 


100,000 miles and 


With the growth of the list from year to 
year came a definite responsibility for The 
White Company. Owners, imbued with the 
spirit of contest and desirous of making the 
best possible showing on the record, began 
to send in reports of estimated mileages. 


FOILERS 


Justice to all owners demanded elimination 
of all records not genuine and accurate, and 


around 


ia apse No truck owner will operate 


a truck long enough fo run 
100000 milés unless snosp 
milesare money earning m//es 


WHITE E TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


Above is cover of White “300.000 Miles and 
More” booklet with the names of all the 
owners and the number of Whites each owns in 
each mileage classification. Thousands are dis- 
tributed free each year 


| 


The White Company has maintained a vig- 
ilance which makes every record bonafide. 
The factor of human negligence in the keep- 
ing of records, consideration of the trucks 
which ‘pass from one owner to another and 
allowance for the owners who would not 
interest themselves to the point of report- 











!wo White ambulances operated by Bellevue —oe City of New York, have each run more than 
I 


300,000 miles. Seven other Whites owned by Be 


evue Hospital have exceeded 100,000 miles. 
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ing mileages, makes it conservative indeed 
to estimate that there are hundreds of Whites 
with records of 100,000, 200,000 miles and 
more that are not included in the listings. 

Other motor vehicles than Whites have 
turned up 100,000 miles in recent years. 
Some manufacturers have gathered records 
of a score or more of their trucks or busses 
that had exceeded 100,000 miles. The orig- 
inal White 100,000 milers, in the meantime, 
had gone on  working—passing 200,000 
miles, passing 300,000 miles, passing 500,000 
miles. 

The table of records published this year 
shows 72 Whites that have exceeded 500,000 
miles. And there are some White owners 
with mileage records close to a million 
miles. 

Such mileages are tremendous. It is 
difficult to fully comprehend them whether 
you figure them just as distance or from 
the angle of the money earned by their 
owners. The publication of the records is 
accompanied by parallels in distance. 
300,000 miles is twelve times around the 


In the fleet of White trucks owned by The 
Bradford Baking Company, Los Angeles, 33 
made records of more than 100,000 mules each. 
The White shown in the msert is one of six 
that have run over 300,000 miles each. 16 
other Whites ran over 200,000 miles each. 


The Orange Crush Bottling Co., of Florid. 
operating four White trucks that have 
300,000 miles each, seven that have trav 
200,000 miles and six that possess 100,000 
records. 


earth at the equator; it is more tl 
total railroad mileage in the United 
it is 100 times the distance from Ne 
to San Francisco; it is 75 times the « 
from New York to London. The 
in earnings is not so readily drawn 
is business practice to depreciate tru 
bussess on a basis of 4 or 5 years te 
White owners on that basis have tru 
busses earning profits years and yea 
their entire cost has been written 
books. 

The Ruths and the Tildens and t! 
mis enjoy their trophies, their chi 
ships. Too bad that these 8,000 ar 
Whites are only partially animate a 
they cannot enjoy the applause th 
has won. Being just machines they 
go on working, piling up the 1 
trophies for their owners in the sl 
earnings, and themselves striving ¢ 
we humans do to set newer and 
records. 

The question asked years ago w 
first 100,000 mile records were se 
long will a White runr—is still una 
despite the fact that there are se\ 
work whose records of miles trave 
close to the million mark. 
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